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OU'RE not buying “just floor-cover- 
ing," when you get a Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rug. You're buying beauty and 
smartness, too—every rug is styled up sa 
to the minute. You're saving hours of 
work—these rugs clean with just a mop. 
And, you're getting years of service/ 
x * * 
~ But, remember, only genuine Congoleum gives 
you all this. So look for the identifying Gold Seal 
\ before you buy! Sizes range from 6 x 9 to 9 x 15 
\feet. Prices begin at $4.50. The pattern above is 
“Tabor,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 430. Phitel Congoleum By-the -Y: ard 
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Next Month: 


“Sharp Axe,” a story by 
_$. Omar Barker. 
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‘Talking With Our Readers 


F COURSE no subject last month or this 

was or is of greater interest and im- 
portance than the new Soil Conservation Act; 
you will no doubt wish to file away this month’s 
summary. .. . Gene Erwin’s redbird cover last 
month seems to have delighted everybody. 
And in this connection it is pertinent to quote 
an editorial from the Biblical Recorder regard- 
ing the redbird’s joyous singing in springtime:— 


“He knows that nesting time is near, for as 
Ruskin reminds us, it is the nest that makes the 
song. (‘Ah! would ’twere so with many a gentle 
girl and boy!’ and that cruel economic condi- 
tions did not stand in the way of their realizing 
their hearts’ desire.)” 


.... It is indeed one of the tragedies of town 
and city life that so many young people there 
must delay mating till youth has gone—or al- 
most gone. On the farm it is easier for a voung 
couple to support themselves and Mrs. Sutton’s 
fine story this month would recall for all young 
people the courage and self-reliance of - their 
ancestors. . . . Mr. Taber’s article is in much 
the same vein. So will be Jesse Stuart’s new 
poem, “A Summer Song of Farm Men” next 
month. . . . And the sketches on page 9 last 
month showed that without much money young 
people may build small farm homes that are 
both comfortable and beautiful. . . . This month 
we're inaugurating a regular building service 
for readers that we believe will be widely used. 

. County Agent Byron Dyer and the farmers 
of Bulloch County, Ga., have proved that bal- 
anced farming with livestock can give a cash 
income and build the soil as well. . . . Recent 
stock shows (page 12) bespeak the growing 
attention to animal production. We regret that 
we didn’t get a report on the Florida Shows. . . . 
We point with pride to our second markets sec- 
tion, pages 64 and 65. ... We must make corn 
more cheaply and our short story about corn 
(page 10) should help many farmers cut pro- 
duction costs. What, by the way, do you think 
of growing corn and pines together as Mr. 
Whittle describes on page 59? .... And crota- 
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laria and lespedeza (see pages 7, 8, 59) should 
enrich many a poor acre in 1936... . “I thought 
I was a pretty safe driver but William Poe’s ‘One 
Man and Four Corpses’ made me drive more 
carefully than ever,” wrote Earl Butcher. .. . 
Each year’s awards to “Master Teachers” should 
remind us of the superb work nearly all teachers 
of vocational agriculture are doing. . . . Last 
year a Floridian, M. B. Jordan won the award, 
“Master Teacher of the South.” This year it’s a 
Georgian (page 14), a summary of whose record 
first appeared in our March issue. -By an 
odd coincidence, J. W. Philp, author of the 
story, “The Winner,” and Master Teacher 
Inglis both hail from Habersham County. .. . 
Congratulations to the Alabama Christian Advo- 
cate for its April 16 Rural Church Number. 
The first step in getting needed things done is 
to get people aroused to the problems. .. . Just 
a few days ago we heard of a rural church that 
is using a bus to bring the members to Sunday 
school. . . . The young folks are to be congratu- 
lated on the many interesting hobbies they write 
about. «<0 And it certainly looks as if the new 
4-H club agents are doing things. ... Next month 
look for a remarkable article “Farm. . . . to Enjoy 
the Good Life” by Donald Davidson, a leader 
among the now famous group of “Southern 
Agrarians” heading up in Nashville. . .. And 
since June is the month of roses, the cover will 
be a wonderful painting of roses that many 
thousands of readers will wish to frame... Rose 
growers will be interested in Donald Hastings’ 
article telling how to keep the roses blooming 
all summer. Too many of us have gorgeous 
roses in May and June, and no more till fall. 
... An unusual story, “Sharp Axe,” by S. Omar 
Barker, will be another feature. . .. With the can- 
ning season in full swing, housewives will turn at 
once to Mary E. Donev’s “Summer Canning of 
Fruits and Vegetables,” full of helpful ideas. 

. Are you ‘satisfied with your kitchen as it 
now stands, or are vou plann‘ng to “do it over”? 
Lillian Keller will give the “A B C’s of Kitchen 
Improvement” to help you make your make- 
over plans. 
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"Lumee years ago Harvey S. Firestone 
conceived the idea that farm work would be 
easier, faster, and more economical if it were 


It was on the Old Homestead farm in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, which Mr. Firestone still 


operates, that he directed engineers and developed 


“With my tractor on Ground Grips 
it has about one-third more power, 
pulls two sixteen-inch plows in 
high gear under all conditions.”— 
R. A. Wharram, Stanley, Ia. 


“I can move my tractor on Ground 
Grips from one job to another 
without the necessity of loading it 
onto a trailer.”—Robert E. Hooker, 
Highlands, Calif. 


“Mine is a two-plow tractor but it 
pulls three 14-inch plows easily in 
high gear since I put on Ground 
Grip Tires.”’—Frank Warrick, 
Rushville, Ind. 
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a practical pneumatic tire for tractors and every other 
wheeled implement on the farm. The result was a 
super-traction tire so unusual in design and so amazing 
in performance that a patent was issued on the tire by 
the United States Patent Office at Washington. 


On tractors, Firestone Ground Grip Tires will 
do the work 25 per cent faster with a saving of 25 
per cent in fuel cost. On sprayers, combines, binders 
and other farm implements they reduce draft 40 to 
50 per cent; do not pack the soil, sink into soft ground or 
make ruts; protect equipment; do not damage crops 
and vines; speed up every farm operation. 


One set of tires will fit several implements. Tires 
can be changed quickly from one implement to 
another. Two or three sets are all you need to take 
care of practically all your farm implements. 


See the Firestone Tire Dealer, implement dealer 
or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today— 
and in placing your order for new equipment, be sure 
to specify Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your new 
tractor or farm implement. 


READ WHAT FARMERS SAY ABOUT 
THESE REMARKABLE TIRES 


**Ground Grip Tires give my tractor 
100% traction on soft, wet ground.” 
—George State, Minot, N. D. 


“Ground Grips save about one-half 
gallon tractor fuel per hour—show 
very little wear after two years.” 
—L. R. Love, LaSalle, Colo. 


“In doing custom work on Ground 
Grip Tires I can net $5 a day over 
the amount earned on steel lugs.” 
—Harold Elsbury, Sutherland, Ia. 


“Ground Grip Tires won’t injure 
fields or roadbeds, or damage 
crops or seedings.”’—Hugh G. 
Humphreys, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday 
evenings, N. B. C. — WEAF Network 


Firestone 
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FREE HELPS 
From This Month’s Advertisers 


OES your car need a new set 

of spark plugs, or new tires? 

Are the flies or other insects begin- 
ning to show up in annoying num. 
bers? How about your kitchen? 
Need a new stove? Refrigerator? 
Pressure cooker? 
Information on these and num- 
erous other subjects will be found 
in the advertisements this month, 
Many of the advertisers invite you 
to write them for free information 
in the form of booklets, catalogs, 
circulars, etc. The list below is for 
your guidance in writing advertis- 
ers for free literature that interests 
you. 
Write the advertisers direct. Op- 
posite each listing below you will 
find the number of the page on 
which the advertisement appears: 


HOME HELPS 


Page 

Dixie Canner’s literature c on canning 

Sy nal | aac eR REp pe Am .. 44 
Perfection’s booklet on oil stoves............ 39 
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Thermometer (Send stamp).............. 48 
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A week’s supply of Postum.................... 33 
Kelpamalt’s book on How to , Add 

Weight Quickly...-.......... ; . 46 
Stillman’s booklets on freckles, pimples 46 
Circular, Burpee Can Sealer Co..... . 46 
Home Canning Equipment Co.’s 
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FARM EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 


Aermotor’s information on windmills, 


PUMA, CtGs.ocioliasd.s cc aijgeweneaini eae 30 
Catalog, Brown Fence & Wire C05.:.5<600 
Gulfsteel’s book ‘Fence Your Way to 

Farm Prosperity”’............ dsthtccas eae 
Catalog, Westco Pump Corp................. 29 


Savannah Fence’s roofing, building book 56 
Oliver’s information on grain combine, 


actor, fe... ..cic35. 30 
International Harvester’s s ; truck c cate talog 

and booklet “I Drive Safely” ae 
De Laval’s information on separator, 

POI oe hs, wun eae ae 49 
Fairbanks, Morse’ ¢ book-on windmills.. . 48 
Folder, Aeroil Burner Company............ 56 


B. F. Avery’s information on mowers.... 55 

Information on Armstrong shea 
spray pumps pees pe eta eh sk! 58 

Portland Cement’s booklet on uses 


Rar COMEEARO 55 <ts sesso ioe eck 57 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Dr. LeGear’s Live Stock Manual 
and Poultry Guide..................... . oo 


Literature on feeding Cottonseed Meal.. 59 


Catalog, Walton Supply Co.................. 48 
Book, American Frog Canning Co......... 16 
Book “How to Raise Turkeys””............ 56 
Chick catalogs..... . 56-57 


Parke, Davis’ booklet < on “Farm 
atMtaRPNA oie se, copsvenss ps ncasrecveaaone 25 

Carnation’s book “The Key to Suc- 
cessful Calf Raising”’..... ian 


Dr. Salsbury’s books on poultry keeping 59 


OTHER FREE HELPS 

Perel & Lowenstein’s “Diamond 

Bargain Bulletin’’..................... oe 
U. S. Rubber’s book “Power Farming, 
Economy and Efficiency”’................++ 
Winchester’s folder on rifles..........000 94 
Winchester’s information on cartridges 65 
Automobile reflector (Free at Goodrich 
stations) ...........:. .. 16 
Hemphill’s copy of ‘ ‘Diesel News” ae 
Wolverine’s leather shoe laces (Send 3c) 31 
Catalog, American Memorial Co. ........ 


Catalog, Nashville Auto College..........-. 19 
New Albany’s berry box catalog........... 16 
Catalog, Sou. Art Stone Co...... cone 48 


Brown & Williamson’s booklet “How 

to Take Care of Your Pipe”’...........+ 
Catolog, U. S$. Marble & Granite Co....... 42 
Literature on Texas and the 

Centennial Celebrations.................+0+ 54 
Employment information— * 
21, 19, 44, 29, 65, 53, 3B bi al 
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New Program Economically Sound 
HE NEW Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act is 


being almost universally commended by farmers as sound in 
its purposes and in the interest of the general welfare. As a long- 
time program there can be no question of its economic soundness. 
Increased soil fertility cannot fail to benefit all citizens—consumers 
as well as producers. 


Those who criticise it adversely are ferced to do so on the 
ground that it is unwise and uneconomic to pay citizens to do 
something which they plainly ought to do voluntarily and without 
pay, because it would be to their long-time and permanent best 
interest to do it. And also that it is unfair to other classes and 
all taxpayers to use public funds to subsidize any industry. 


There can be only one answer to each of these two criticisms. 
Unquestionably it would be to the long-time benefit of farmers 
if they would or could conserve and increase soil fertility even 
though they received no government aid for so doing. But condi- 
tions and not theories rule. It isa plain fact that farmers generally 
have not given adequate attention to soil fertility until it becomes 
so depleted that the crops grown would no longer support a 
decent standard of living and give farmers sufficient buying 
power to maintain gencral business which in this country is so 
largely dependent on agriculture. 


Not only will farmers not give adequate attention to main- 
taining soil fertility, but by the time crops begin to fail, so many 
of them are positively unable to do so that their failure to do so 
makes the efforts of those who would and could follow effective 
soil conserving practices insufficient to preserve general welfare. 


At present it is not what could or should be done, but what 
can and will be done by farmers as a whole, without federal aid. 
The economic condition of large numbers is such and their im- 
mediate needs are so great that they cannot do what is necessary 
to build up soil fertility and continue to maintain even present 
standards of living. Therefore it is in the interest of the general 
welfare that soil fertility be conserved and if it is to be done, it 
can be done only through the financial aid of the government. 
If it is right and economical that the government do for any class 
of citizens those things necessary for the welfare of all, which any 
large class of citizens cannot or will not do for themselves and the 
welfare of all, then the expenditure of public money as under the 
new act is not only justified but most desirable. 


The other criticism, that it is unfair to taxpayers to subsidize 
any one industry, is of course true. But the case is entirely dif- 
ferent when one class is persistently helped at the expense of oth- 
ers. We fancy that no one will deny that commerce, industry, 
and finance have in past years and are at present being aided by 
the government. If space would permit, it would not be difficult 
to show that commerce, manufacturing, transportation, and bank- 
ing have all received economic aid from the government and 
therefore the basic industry, agriculture, will not be unduly favored 
if a half billion of public funds are expended each year for the 
next half century to aid farmers to do something that is for their 
own benefit but also in the interest of the business and social 
welfare of the whole country. 


South’s Cultivated Acreage Not Too Large 


THE National Cooperative Council, which is composed of 4,000 

farmers’ business organizations, has announced a new farm 
plan for Congressional consideration. Without considering the 
plan as a whole, there are certain provisions of it that would seem 
to be open to objection so far as the South is concerned. In ex- 
plaining the plan, the Council declares:— 


The removal of such surpluses can best be accomplished by completely 
withdrawing from production the requisite number of acres. It is not suffi- 
cient merely to reduce the acreage of the particular crop in which the surplus 
exists. Such procedure merely transfers the acreage to another use and 
accentuates the problem in other commodities. ‘The complete withdrawal of 
the surplus acreage is the only effective solution. 


Now it is entirely probable that such a plan as that suggested 
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by the National Cooperative Council would be found satisfactory 
in the Corn Belt States, but it would be less likely to work effec- 
tively in the South. First of all, it approaches our problem from 
the wrong direction. It calls for a reduction of our cultivated 
acreage, in the face of a cultivated acreage that is already too 
small to yield a decent standard of living for our farm people. 
What we need over most of the South is not smaller farms but 
better balanced farms. We need that very shift in acreage to 
other crops that this plan inveighs against. If certain of the 
border states are included as Southern, we have about half the 
farm people of the nation. The cultivated lands of the South 
are already overtaxed to support the huge population that depends 
upon them. It is doubtful if a smaller acreage can support our 
population in any condition but one of poverty. 


While it is true that there is a considerable acreage of South- 
ern farm crop land that is better adapted to permanent grass or 
timber, there are other large areas that can be built up for profit- 
able production in cultivated crops. Over the long haul, there 
should be no decrease in our cultivated acreage if the South is to 
prosper. If it is advisable to take certain lands out of cultivation 
because of their being better suited to permanent grass and to 
trees, then it may be necessary to bring into cultivation other 
lands more suitable for crop production. 


Farm management studies indicate quite clearly that a farmer 
must handle a reasonable acreage of land if he is to maintain a 
decent standard of living. When we take the total acreage of 
cultivated land in the South and divide it by the total number of 
persons who are getting their living from this land, we find that 
here in the South, the number of cultivated acres per capita of 
rural population is very small in comparison with that of other 
sections of the nation. Unless many people are to leave Southern 
farms for the cities, the present cultivated acreage will be required 
to maintain them. 


Now’s the Time to Plan for Feed 


HIS editor has often declared that “the livestock problem in 
the South is a feed problem.” The late John Field, one-time 
farm paper editor and banker, put it this way:— 


“A state’s livestock industry is based on its minimum feed pro- 
duction in its worst year.” 


Now is the time to plan ample feed production. In making 
plans for feeding the livestock, strive to produce all they will eat, 
not just what the stock will barely live on, and then add 25 per 
cent to the acreage usually required to produce the quantity of 
feed thought to be best. A surplus of home-grown feed never yet 
broke a livestock producer. 


The Farmer Determined to Get Ahead 


N SPITE of all complaints about conditions “in this day and 

time,” we are bound to feel that the man who is determined to 
get ahead on the farm has a better chance to do so than when The 
Progressive Farmer was founded 50 years ago. There was then no 
chance to buy a farm and take 30 years to pay for it such as Fed- 
eral Land Banks now offer us. There was then almost no chance 
such as the PCA now offers us to escape paying “time prices” for 
production credit. ‘There was no chance to take up some new line 
of farming with expert scientific guidance such as county agents 
now offer us. There was no soil conservation service to help farmers 
maintain soil fertility. There was no chance for the farm boy to 
learn vocational agriculture or to join a 4-H club. Nor did am- 
bitious older farmers have an opportunity to attend “evening 
classes” such as agricultural teachers now hold each year. 


Does an ambitious young townsman with a small business of his 
own have as good a chance to succeed in 1936 as his father had 
in 1886? No. Business competition is far keener. But an am- 
bitious young couple who have a farm and are genuinely deter- 
mined to get ahead have a better chance than a generation ago. 
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How can he fit himself for happy and 
useful living on the farm? 


By L. J. TABER 


Master National Grange 


OR more than two centuries 

there have been two main high- 
ways attracting the eager feet of 
American farm boys. 


The first was the westward march 
of our nation’s expansion. In large 
part this was the onward movement 
of farm boys. Once the Mississippi 
Valley was the western goal; then 
the prairies from Texas to the Da- 
kotas; later the Rocky Mountains, 
and finally the Golden West was 
the lure of energetic, alert youth. 
To some it meant the quest for ad- 
venture. To others its appeal grew 
out of a desire to leave home scenes 
and try new fields. To all, the west- 
ward expansion of the nation gave 
an opportunity for farm boys to find 
a goal and a future. 


The other crossroad that has con- 
tinuously drawn boys from the farm 
has been the road to the city. Call 
the roll of the chamber of com- 
merce of any great American city 
today and you will find that most 
of its members were either born on 
the farm or their parents were farm 
folk. What is true of our cities is 
equally true of village and town. 
Farm boys helped to build the great 
urban life of the nation, and in so 
doing contributed their part to the 
welfare and growth of the land. 


@® Two New Situations 


When The Progressive Farmer 
was founded 50 years ago therefore 
there were three courses open to the 
average farm boy. He could (1) go 
West, (2) go to the city, or (3) 
stay at home and farm. 

Today two facts loom with clear- 
ness. First, the West has lost its old 
appeal; it no longer offers a vast 
public domain or frontier awaiting 










newcomers. Second (and even more 
significant), the city is undergoing 
a change—the most startling in 
thousands of years. From the be- 
ginning of history, cities have 
grown, and it has seemed without 
limit. But today something new is 
happening. There is in all our great 
cities serious unemployment, an 
oversupply of skilled workers, the 
inability of many well-equipped, 
technically-trained young men to 
secure positions. For the first time 
in the history of mankind, it is recog- 
nized that the great city is over- 
grown, that its population is over- 
expanded, and that it can never 
again absorb in gainful occupation 
all of its people. To cure this situa- 
tion, the Rural Resettlement Pro- 
gram is looming large to take care 
of possibly a million families now 
stranded in American cities. 


® The Farm Boy’s Dilemma 


Many a time I have been inter- 
ested in the sight of a farm boy and 
his faithful dog, early on a spring 
morning—such a boy as the artist 
portrays on the cover of this month’s 
Progressive Farmer — trying to 
choose which path to follow in or- 
der to find companions, adventure, 
or fun. Today this farm boy, older 
grown, stands at the crossroads of 
life, hesitating and uncertain which 
way to take. The city and its white 
lights have been dimmed by the 
depression. The public domain in 
a New West has ceased to beckon 
because it is gone. 


Which road shall the puzzled 
farm boy take? What shall he do? 
It is my hope to point some hesi- 
tating farm boy the direction to fol- 
low at this crossroad in his life. 
Many with a special gift for some 
kind of work in the city will of 
course continue to find fame and 
fortune there. But my_ especial 
concern is with other lads. Farm 
work, my boy, may seem_ hard 
and it is sometimes monotonous. 
But what can be harder than seek- 
ing a job where none can be found? 


There is one road open to every 
boy on the farm. It is a safe and 





‘The Farm Boy 


at the Crossroads 


@ To accompany Anthony Cucchi’s wonderful 
painting of a typical farm boy on our cover we are 
delighted to present Mr. Taber's stirring appeal to 
farm boys and their parents. In effect Mr. Taber 
says: “‘Go West, young man’ is out of date. ‘Go 
to the city’ is almost so. But the ambitious farm 
boy can fit himself for happy and useful living by 
doing three definite things.” Here’s what they are. 


sure pathway that can be made to 
lead to happiness and a satisfying 
and useful life. Many men fail be- 
cause they do not understand their 
life’s work. Others fail because they 
find no joy in the tasks that they 
must daily perform. The time has 
come when we must learn to do by 
doing, when hand and head need 
direction, and when the heart must 
find joy in the achievements of life. 


There may be no more new land, 
the cities may be overcrowded, but 
the essentials of civilization and of 
life—food, clothing, and shelter— 
will not change, and they all come 
from the soil. Just as sure as it is 
that eating will not go out of style, 
just so sure it is that the good 
farmer will have a real job in all 
our future. Nor are the old de- 
mands for food and clothing alone 
in justifying our faith in agricul- 
ture’s future. 


@ New Frontier is the Future 


We not only must feed and clothe 
the nation, but we must also restore 
wasted resources and fertility. No 
new frontiers? We can find them 
in conserving for the future. Here 
is a challenge that will interest every 
young person in our land. As we 
put wealth in the “soil bank” by 
restoring its fertility, as we reforest 
our hillsides, as we build new play- 
grounds and sources of recreation, as 
we add to the possibilities of secur- 
ing food and fun, health, and recre- 
ation in a better rural life—in do- 
ing all these things we shall find 
new frontiers to explore. 


Four years in high school where 
there is agricultural or vocational 
education under the guidance of the 
right teacher will now place liter- 
ally thousands of Southern boys on 
the pathway to useful and happy 
manhood. In this connection I not 
only appeal to the boys but I bring 
a challenge to their dads and moth- 
ers all over the South. Listen to this 
statement by the president of one of 
our largest land banks in the South- 
west: he says his records show that 
they have practically never had a 
foreclosure of any of their farm 
borrowers where one or more chil- 
dren in the family have been mem- 
bers of a 4-H club or a Future Farm- 
ers’ organization. Fathers and 
mothers, this proves that new ideas, 
new methods, new courage, new 
hope instilled into your boys and 
girls will not only help them for the 
future, but will sometimes save the 
very roof over your heads. 


One of the fine things that should 


not be overlooked in vocational 
education, Future Farmers, 4-H 
clubs, Boy Scouts, Juvenile Granges, 
and similar activities is the training 
that these organizations can give to 
rural youth in making them better 
citizens and better Americans. In a 
great agricultural state I know with 
a penitentiary, reform school, and 
jail population running into the 
thousands, I am told there is hardly 
a farm boy therein who has had the 
advantages and assistance of these 
educational and _ organizational 
forces for rural betterment. 


@ Three-Point Program 


If this depression has taught us 
anything, it is that organization is 
essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of every group, class, or call- 
ing. We are living in the most 
highly organized society that man- 
kind has ever known. The farmer, 
to hold his own, must utilize not 
only the power of organization, but 
learn to keep step to the difficult mu- 
sic of discipline and leadership. He 
must know that his own brains, in- 
telligence, ambition, and leadership 
will not solve his problems unless 
associated through organization with 
those of like interests. 


One challenge to the farm boy 
who today stands at the crossroads 
is to be prepared to meet the tests 
of life. Through their play and 
through their schooling, through 
their organization activities, and 
through their church and Sunday 
school work, they must come to real- 
ize anew the power and the neces- 
sity of knowledge and teamwork. 


Not all farm boys can go to 
college or can even complete high 
school, but to every boy who reads 
The Progressive Farmer I would 
say: You will receive the educa- 
tion and training needed for a hap- 
py and useful life if you will do these 
three simple things:— 





1. Take full advantage of 
the opportunities offered you 
by 4-H club work and voca- 
tional agriculture; 

2. Take full advantage of 
the opportunities offered you 
by farm organizations and by 
rural church and Sundav 
school for teamwork in prv- 
moting, material progress and 
spiritual values; 

3. Make full use of the op- 
portunities for continual self- 
education as long as you live 
by reading good books, good 
magazines, and good farm 
publications. 
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Farm P roblems of the Month 


Leaders report tested methods and proved facts 


@® Plant Crops for Silos 
ARMERS planning to save silage 


im trench silos next fall should 


‘plan now for crops to fill them. 


The Alabama Experiment Station 
has found that gooseneck sorghum, 
often called Texas Seeded ribbon 
cane, will produce larger yields than 
corn, and is almostequal in feeding 
value. Approximately one peck per 
acre is sufficient if planted in 314- 
foot rows. 


Bottom land with plenty of avail- 
able moisture gives the greater ton- 
nage. Where available, barnyard 
manure is an excellent fertilizer. 
From 200 to 400 pounds of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer applied at the time 
of second cultivation gives excellent 
results. The sorghum should be 
cultivated about like corn and should 
be thinned very little. 


L. O. Brackeen. 


® Watch Out for Screw Worms 


CREW worms have already been 

reported in Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida this spring. The early 
appearance of this pest has caused 
livestock specialists to advise farm- 
ers not to earmark, castrate, or de- 
horn cattle in warm weather except 
when absolutely necessary. “If nec- 
essary, be sure to apply pine tar oil 
to the wound at once, and every day 
thereafter until wounds are com- 
pletely healed,” they advise. 


® Keeping Flies Off Cattle 


A G0oP remedy for protecting 

cattle from flies can be made by 
dissolving one pound laundry soap 
in three gallons hot water, mixing 
this with one pound powdered moth 
balls which have been dissolved in 


- one gallon of water, and finally add- 


ing one gallon of crude oil, says W. 
H. Eaton, of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. This is not a fly killer 
but an excellent repellent. The mix- 
ture should be vigorously shaken 
fore each use and should be light- 
applied with a brush or sprayer. 


A good poison for flies is 3 gal- 





lons of skimmilk, 1 pint 40 per cent 
formalin, and 1 pound sugar set 
about in shallow pans. Keep chii- 
dren or animals away from it. 


@ Otootans Good for Hogs 
RESULTS obtained by grazing 


hogs on Otootan soybeans at 
the Wiregrass Subexperiment Station 
at Headland are so promising that 
Alabama county agents are urging 
farmers to give Otootans a fair trial 
in 1936 as a grazing crop for hogs. 


Farmers interested in trying this 
project should plant one-half acre 
of Otootans for each litter of pigs 
that will be on the farm July 1. They 
should be planted in 3-foot rows and 
covered about like cowpeas. “Cul- 
tivate like running peanuts but do 
not hoe,” says J. C. Lowery, exten- 
sion agronomist, Auburn. “They will 
make a good crop on good land 
without fertilizers, but 200 pounds 
of superphosphate or 400 pounds 
of basic slag per acre will pay.” 


LO. 8. 


@ To Control Wild Onions 


FiARLY spring plowing, together 
with late fall plowing of land, 
can be used successfully to eradicate 
wild onions from cultivated land. 
Plow the ground as soon as possi- 
ble in the spring. It may be neces- 
sary to plow it again later if the 
onions begin to grow again before 
planting. Then plant a clean cul- 
tivated summer crop such as cotton 
or corn. In the fall the land should 
be plowed again rather late. This 
should eradicate the weed but in 
some cases it may be found neces- 
sary to repeat the treatment the next 
year to complete the eradication. 


Tests at the Georgia Experiment 
Station recently have shown that the 
grazing of onion-infested pastures by 
sheep will easily and cheaply eradi- 
cate the wild onions. Sheep relish 
the onion plants and eat them clear 
down to the ground and keep the 
new leaves eaten down as they 
sprout up. This soon _ starves 
the plants by exhausting their food 





supply stored below ground. In a 
test made in this way it was found 
that sheep eradicated the wild onions 
in less than two years. 

Be sure to use enough sheep. Cat- 
tle can use the pasture together with 
the sheep—in fact, it seems prefer- 
able to have them together after the 
pasture grasses begin to come out. 


When milk cows graze on pas- 
tures that are infested with wild 
onions they should be removed 
from the infested pasture at least 
three or four hours before they are 


milked. This time is usually suffi- . 


cient to allow all onion flavor to 
disappear. Beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine that have been eating wild 
onions should be kept away from 
them for a week or more before 
being slaughtered, to avoid the 
flavor in their flesh. 
F. R. Edwards, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 


® Burning Woods Costly 


RECENT report on burning 

experiments by the United 
States Forest Service shows that 
returns from slash pine timber areas 
not burned over were 80 per cent 
greater than returns from similar 
stands burned each year. The trees 
on the unburned areas were larger 
and turned more high grade lumber. 
Average annual returns from the 
unburned area were $4.80, compar- 
ed to $2.70 on the area burned. 


Ralph Fulghum. 


® Controlling Pasture Weeds 


THE United States Department of 
Agriculture says that the use of 
fertilizer is “one of the best means 
of weed control.” The reason is that 
pasture grasses generally will pre- 
dominate if given a good chance. 


The Alabama Experiment Station 
says that phosphate and lime stimu- 
late the growth of legumes and that 
“these usually are the most profit- 
able fertilizer materials for pastures.” 
For pasture grasses, an application 
of quick-acting nitrogen is recom- 
mended. 





Mowing when weeds are in bloom 
and before seeds have formed, and 
sheep and goats are also effective in 
weed control. 

Eradication of bushes, sprouts, and 
woody shrubs in the South is much 
more difficult than in the North. 
Grubbing them out or killing with 
a plant poison have seemed, so far, 
the only sure ways. P.O. Davis. 


@ Poison Bran Gets Crickets 


OLE crickets have been one of 

the most annoying pests in 
Florida truck farming, but in recent 
years entomologists have discovered 
that a poisoned bait will coftrol 
them. The bait used against grass- 
hoppers is effective. It consists of 
25 pounds of bran with which is 
thoroughly mixed one pound of Paris 
green, the mixture moistened with 
about 244 gallons of water into 
which has been grated six whole 
citrus fruits. A quart of syrup may 
be added to the water if desired. 
The bran should be moistened until 
it will fall in small flakes—it should 
be moist but not sloppy. Scattered 
over the ground in late afternoon or 
early evening, the mole crickets feed 
on it at night. 

Even more satisfactory than the 
bran in this mixture is 25 pounds 
of egg mash, such as is used by 
poultrymen in feeding their layers. 

]. F. Cooper. 


® Sericea Lespedeza Promising 


ERICEA lespedeza, or “poor 

land alfalfa” as it is called by 
some who know its real worth to 
Southern farmers, is the most prom- 
ising perennial legume made avail- 
able to farmers since the introduc- 
tion of the cowpea and velvet bean. 
Trials at the Georgia Station re- 
ported in Press Bulletin 419 (free 
on request to Experiment, Ga.) 
show that well established fields of 
Sericea on ordinary land without 
fertilizer can be expected to produce 
around two tons of good quality 
hay for at least three or four years. 


Experiment station results and 
farm experience show that the best 
way to get Sericea started is to sow 
the scarified (scratched) seeds at 
the rate of about 25 pounds per acre 
broadcast during the early spring 
on a well pulverized seedbed and 
harrow them in or leave them un- 
covered. The two drawbacks of 
Sericea are the difficulty of getting 
good stands during dry springs and 
the small growth made during the 
first season. 


The most important fact to re- 
member about managing Sericea 
lespedeza is that broadcast seedings 
are often “taken” by crabgrass the 
first year, but if the Sericea is left 
undisturbed it will “take” the weeds 
and grass the second year and be 
ready to cut for hay during the late 
spring or early summer. 

G. A. Hale, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 
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A New Form of Community Cooperation 


Canning plants supervised by vocational teachers pzove their value 


By M. D. MOBLEY 


Assistant Supervisor Vocational Education for Georgia 


URING 1935, approximately 

3,000,000 pints of meats, fruits, 
and vegetables were canned in the 
176 community canning plants that 
are being operated by teachers of 
vocational agriculture in Georgia. 
At the conservative figure of 10 
cents per can, the canned products 
might be valued at $300,000. With 
the exception of a very few, all of 
the canning plants have been estab- 
lished since 1930. 


During January, 1931, a group of 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
were holding a conference for the 
purpose of setting up their respective 
programs of work for the year. 
Plans were made to launch in the 
various communities represented by 
teachers a live-at-home program. 


Discussion arose regarding the 
necessity of providing facilities for 
canning if the teachers expected to 
be most helpful to the farmers in 
carrying out a live-at-home program. 
Before the conference adjourned the 
teachers had decided to attempt to 
establish canning plants in their re- 
spective communities so that all the 
farmers could bring in their surplus 
garden products and can them. 

The idea appealed to farmers. 
School teachers promptly recognized 
the opportunity such a program af- 
forded for serving an economic need 
for the patrons of the school. Im- 
mediately a number of plants were 
established. The number has grown 
steadily until there are now 176 in 
Georgia. 


@ Teachers Given Training 


At the beginning of the program 
few teachers had had any experience 
or training in erecting or operating 
canning plants. Through the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the College of Ag- 
riculture, teachers were given train- 
ing through short courses, group 
conferences, and demonstrations. 
The College of Agriculture at Ath- 
ens has established a plant and prac- 
tical training in operating a canning 
plant is now available to all who 
desire it. All young men preparing 
to teach vocational agriculture are 
required to take the canning course. 


Farmers and their families seem 
to actually enjoy the work involved 
in canning their products at the 
community plants. They meet other 
farmers and in this way the plant 


serves as a sort of social center. Men 
who never assist with canning at 
home come with their wives to the 
community plants and help willing- 
ly with jobs ordinarily considered 
work for women. 

The plants are not operated on a 
commercial basis. The products are 
canned almost entirely for home use. 
In a very few cases where farmers 
can more of certain products then 
they can use at home, small quanti- 
tiés of canned goods are placed on 
sale locally. 


@® Learn Best Methods 


In the plants the actual work of 
canning is done by farmers and their 
families. The teachers of agricul- 
ture instruct and help. The farmers 
learn, by doing, how to use the most 
modern equipment and the _ best 
methods of canning. 

One thing that has made the com- 
munity plants popular is the fact 


that large quantities can be canned 
in a short time. Some of the plants 
have a capacity of from 2,000 to 
3,000 cans per day. A family can 
bring in products and can several 
hundred cans—a year’s supply—in 
a very short time. 


Many of the plants operate 
throughout the year. Vegetables and 
fruits are canned during the sum- 
mer months and meats during the 
winter. In the Snellville community, 
Gwinnett County, more than 300 
head of cattle were canned during 
the winter of 1934-35. During this 
time the price of cattle was very 
low, so the farmers decided it was 
more profitable to can them for 
home consumption. A cow after 
being canned was worth several 
times her value on foot. 


At Clarkesville, where more than 
100,000 cans of products were put 
up during the past year, the plant 
was operated during a certain busy 


season night and day. 

During the winter and early 
spring the farmers and their wives, 
in the respective communities where 
canning plants are located, meet 
with the teacher of agriculture to 
study and discuss such problems as 
what varieties of vegetables to grow, 
the dates to plant in order that all 
the vegetables will not mature at the 
same time, how to gather products 
and how to handle them in getting 
them to the canning plant, the ex- 
tent of land to plant to each crop in 
order to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity for his family needs, and other 
problems of a similar nature. 


Though considerable emphasis is 
being given to canning by agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers, 
county and home demonstration 
agents, WPA and Rural Reset- 
tlement workers, and other groups, 
there is not likely to be an over- 
production of canned goods in the 
state since a recent survey revealed 
that there is shippéd into rural 
Georgia each year canned products 
valued at several million dollars. 


Crotalaria for Summer Cover 


ROTALARIA is a very promis- 

ing summer soil improvement 
crop in Alabama. Its possibilities 
are indicated by the fact that corn 
after crotalaria on the Tennessee 
Valley Subexperiment Station pro- 
duced 40 bushels per acre compared 
with only 12 bushels on similar land 
with no legumes. The corn produc- 
tion on the Sand Mountain Station 
was 44 bushels following crotalaria 
compared with 6 bushels per acre on 
similar land where no legumes had 
been grown. 

“If crotalaria were planted and 
properly handled on each corn acre 
in Alabama, the state would be in 
position to produce livestock sufh- 
cient for its needs or to sell corn in- 
stead of buying it,” comments M. J. 
Funchess, director of the Alabama 
Experiment Station. 


“Crotalaria has been grown on all 
the principal soil types of the state,” 
he continues. “On poor sandy soils 
it has not produced a satisfactory 
crop when planted at laying by of 
the corn or from volunteer seeding 
after laying by. On such soils it 
should be planted early in alternate 


The community canning plant at Sylvester. This plant is under 
the supervision of W. R. Moseley, teacher of vocational agriculture. 
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rows with corn, or alone and culti- 
vated.” 

Crotalaria may be planted alone 
or in alternate rows-with corn. The 
land should be well prepared and 
the rows should be 3 to 34% feet 
apart. The seed should be planted 
at the rate of 7 to 10 pounds per 
acre and covered very lightly, not 
over % inch deep. The ordinary 
planter with a sorghum seed plate 
may be used. 

The seed should be planted about 
the usual time of planting corn and 
cotton and when there is abundant 
moisture in the soil. Moisture sufh- 
cient to get a stand of cotton or corn 
is not sufficient to get an even stand 
of crotalaria. Inoculation is usually 


not necessary but the seed should be 
scarified, advises Dean Funchess. 

Fertilization is not generally prac- 
ticed, though it may be profitable to 
use 100 to 200 pounds of superphos- 
phate or 300 pounds of basic slag at 
planting time if the soil is very poor. 

After crotalaria has been grown 
on land one year it may be allowed 
to volunteer during following years 
after the corn is laid by. This growth 
may be turned under the following 
December or January and a crop of 
corn or cotton produced. Thus it 
seems possible to grow crotalaria 
year after year by planting it one 
time. 

Crotalaria should not be used 
where a hay crop is to be planted in 
the next two or three years, warns 
the Alabama station. 


Market for P eanut Hams 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


F,VERY time we find a Georgia, 
~ or Southern, product for which 
there is a demand, we add to the 
prosperity of the state and section. 
In the peanut ham we have an “ex- 
clusive” delicacy for which there is 
a growing market in the large cities 
of the East and other sections. 
When Armour & Company open- 
ed their plant at Tifton, Ga., in the 
fall of 1935, their manager, John E. 
Holmes, began the development of 
market outlets for peanut hams. 
He has placed the hams from this 
plant on the market under the reg- 
istered trademark — The Georgia 
Peach—with the explanatory line, 
peanut fed. Experts who have test- 
ed the products say that the peanut 
haji is the finest they have. ever 


tasted. 


H. McDowell, manager of the 
Moultrie plant of Swift & Com- 
pany, has been promoting and ad- 
vertising peanut hams for several 
years. Recently in one of the finest 
markets of Philadelphia, L. M. 
Sheffer, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education for Georgia, found 
that the demand for peanut hams 
exceeded that for all other brands. 

Thus what was regarded for years 
as a handicap may become a bless- 
ing. While our price for hogs is still 
under that of the Chicago market, it 
is probably far wiser for us to produce 
peanut pork than to try to compete 
with the Corn Belt, where the yield 
of corn per acre is almost three times 
as great as in the South. Let’s take 
advantage of our monopoly in pea- 
nut growing. 
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“These men went on,” 
Rose said; ‘‘these men and 


interrupted herself, half laughing 





the women, too.” 


“[M HUNGRY, aren’t you?” the 
girl asked. It was late Saturday 
afternoon and with evident weari- 
ness she leaned against a tall post 
to which a raspberry bush was tied, 
now laden with luscious berries. 


“Maybe we can find a fish in the 
trap,” the young man answered. He 
was likewise hot and dusty and he 
was picking half-ripe berries into a 
small flat crate. “We can cook it on 


the bank.” 


“Or we could go to the house and 
forage in the kitchen,” Rose said 
somewhat dubiously. “But there 
isn’t any tea at the house. Hasn’t 
been for months. There’s some rasp- 
berry shrub, and a little coffee that 
I have to keep for Grandmother. 
Of course, there’s bread and milk.” 


“What more could you .ask?” 
Dick said. 


“Tea,” replied Rose, “tea with ice 
cubes and lemon, and thin chicken 
sandwiches. Oh, yes, and crystalliz- 
ed ginger. Have you forgotten how 
good that crystallized ginger was at 
the Deke house that afternoon I 
met you?” 

Dick’s face darkened but he did 
not reply. He occupied himself 
with placing the crates of berries 
carefully under a shady bush. 


“AFTER that spring three years 

ago, when we were so happy, 
why did we have to meet again 
when I’m struggling to keep bread 
in the mouths of my grandmother, 
myself, and a family of no ’count 


- darkies?” 


He made no answer. He only 
looked at her with dark brooding 
eyes. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” she 


half crying. “I know you're in 





a CCC camp and haven’t any more 
money than I have.” 

Here her eyes filled again. 
“We're so poor and we’ve had such 
bad luck—” she ended. 

“You mean you and I?” he asked. 

“Everyone who is young now,” 
she answered. ““The Lost Gener- 
ation, some college professor called 
us. Things are harder for us than 
they’ve ever been for young people. 
We were born too late or too early. 
When my father’s plane crashed in 
France, he left me to a world that 
doesn’t want me and won’t make a 
place for me.” 


“Some young folks have plenty of 
money,” Dick volunteered. “Bill 
Gardner has.” 


“T wasn’t thinking of Bill.” 


“Well, a girl who married Bill 
would have everything she wanted,” 
Dick continued, a note of bitterness 
in his voice. “She might even re- 
store her family mansion,” he add- 
ed as they came in sight of a great 
Georgian house with crumbling 
stone pillars at the end of an avenue 
of pines. “She could live like her 
ancestors.” 


“That’s what I meant,” Rose ex- 
claimed. “My people have lived here 
for five generations and I’m the first 
one of them who’s had a hard time. 
They lived in a social order that 
was secure. My ancestors had serv- 
ants, and food, and—” Her throat 
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tightened again. “They weren't 
afraid to marry and bring children 
into a muddled world. 


“Men who graduated from the 
university with honors didn’t have 
to go to work at a CCC camp in the 
old days,” she continued bitterly. 
“There were jobs waiting for them 
—good jobs. All the job you can get 
is in a soil erosion camp and you 
make your board and $25 a month.” 


HE man’s handsome face was 
serious. “I’m not the only one, 
Rose.” 


“T know it,” she took him up 
sharply. “That’s what’s wrong; 
people who are prepared are not 
allowed to do constructive work. 


I’m sick of this kind of life.” 


“Then you’d better marry Bill,” 
Dick suggested as they entered the 
kitchen of the old mansion. 


“You know I can’t do that,” she 
said sullenly, and began to set bread 
and butter, raspberries, and milk on 
an old drop-leaf table by the win- 
dow. She refused to meet the pity 
in Dick’s eyes. He was sorry for 
her of course. All her friends were. 


Dick himself had been out of 
money ever since his father com- 
mitted suicide after the bank of 
which he was president crashed. Mr. 
Hayward left his insurance and per- 
sonal fortune to the bank. That act 
saved his honor,. but left his son 





destitute. Dick had washed cars at 
a filling station, dug ditches for the 
CWA, washed dishes at a cheap 
restaurant for his food, and three 
months ago he had come to the soil 
erosion camp near the Lindsay plan- 
tation. There he met Rose again; 
met her at a fish trap she’d set in 
the river. 


Almost at once they were on the 
basis that began when Dick was a 
junior at the university and Rose 
a student at old St. Hilda’s nearby. 
They had met at a fraternity house 
party when Dick was the college 
hero—the first football captain to be 
a Phi Beta Kappa. Rose was the pret- 
tiest girl at the prom, and she and 
Dick soon were desperately in love 
with each other. All that spring Dick 
went over to St. Hilda’s every week 
end. Rose was his guest at dinners, 
ball games, college shows, dances, 
and all the happy, gay things that 
boys and girls can find to do when 
they are young, in school, and the 
world promises to be kind to them. 


HEN she came home, Rose 

learned that her grandmother 
had sold a Wedgewood tea set to 
buy the clothes Rose had worn at the 
prom, and she learned too for the 
first time, that the Lindsay planta- 
tion was not making a living for 
the family. Cotton was below the 
cost of production. Her kind old 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Winner 





By J. W. PHILP 


JOHN HEAD usually rode his 
*" horse with the easy grace of his 
mountain ‘ancestry, but today he 
was not at ease, for his body was 
bruised and sore. 

He was returning to his little val- 
ley farm and cabin from the reunion 
of the Stamey family. They had 
met—over two hundred strong—at 
the Twin Spring Church grounds. 


It” was a gala event and drew 
members from several counties. The 
elders swapped news and discussed 
important events since the last meet- 
ing—deaths that had thinned their 
ranks; birth and marriages, which 
had replacement value. New brides 
and bridegrooms were introduced 
and shown off. 


The children and young folks fol- 
lowed their own whims until dinner 
time—the one event in which all 
seemed equally interested. 

In the afternoon the real fun be- 
gan—races and contests for all ages 
and both sexes. The day ended with 
wrestling. 


The climax of the day had been 
the bout between big Buck Stamey 
and John Head. After the unscien- 
tific methods of the mountains, both 
were good wrestlers. 

Buck had challenged John. As 
both had long been rivals for Grace 
Stamey’s favor, the bout drew more 
than ordinary interest. 

It was an unwritten law of the 
reunion that only couples should re- 
main after dark, when they ate 
supper and played games by the 
fitful light of the great log fire. The 
winner of the bout would be Grace’s 
partner for the night’s fun. 


AS THE bout began, Buck took 
the offensive with a rush. But 
John had a disconcerting way of 
breaking his holds. A quick twist and 
a powerful thrust and Buck would 
be empty handed. 


Goaded to anger, Buck roared, 
“Stand still and take it, can’t you?” 
He rushed again, this time making 
the mistake of keeping nearly erect. 

With a rapief-like rush, John 
closed in and caught a low hold on 
his adversary. Buck was swung 
nearly off his feet. They went down, 


John on top. ‘A brief struggle 
and Buck’s shoulders touched the 
ground. 


When they rose to their feet, John 
went to his corner to rest. 


Buck paced back and forth, his 
dark, handsome face distorted with 
rage and hate. He had counted on 
two things as certainties: humiliat- 
ing John by an easy victory, and ex- 
tracting a promise of marriage from 
Grace before the night was over. 
The loss of the first fall stung him 
to a murderous hate. 


In the succeeding rounds his at- 
tack was savage in its ruthlessness. 
To the onlookers, he appeared to 
try to cripple his adversary. John 
fought desperately, but passion 
made the other more than his match. 
John lost both rounds. 


When the decision was announc- 
ed the applause was half-hearted. 
There was a spontaneous shout 
when John left his corner to shake 
hands with Buck. 


RACE watched the first round 

with conflicting emotions. She 
liked them both and wished the bout 
might be a draw. She had spent 
the day with Buck; she would like 
to spend the evening with John. 


There were times when the neces- 
sity of fencing against Buck’s ag- 
gressiveness left her tired and sur- 
feited. At such times she longed for 
John’s gentleness and comradeship 
A day with Buck was fun, but ex 
hausting; one with John was happ\ 
and restful. She now dreaded spend- 
ing the evening with the former, 
especially if he should win and be 
in a victorious mood. 


When the bout was over, she 
quietly stole away. 


After his defeat, John bathed in 
the branch back of the church, and 
changed his clothes. Then he look- 
ed for Grace. He had seen little of 
her that day. Knowing she would 
be with Buck for the night’s fun, 
he hoped she would give him a little 
time before he went home. 

Neither she nor Buck was to be 
found. Evidently they had gone off 
together. He moodily saddled his 





The loser who loses with good giace 
often comes out the winner 


horse and headed him down the 
mountain trail toward home. 

Never had he been so hopeless. 
Grace liked him, he knew—prob- 
ably as well as she did Buck. But 
Buck had a good job, and money 
and a will to spend it. 

John knew that to tie up with 
him meant years of work and sacri- 
fice. He could not expect a woman 
to choose that when Buck offered 
something so much better. But he 
told himself that he had expected it, 
and was bitterly disappointed. 


He lingered on the way home. 
The prospect of getting his own 
supper, as he had done since the 
death of his mother, did not look 
inviting. He half determined to sell 
out and go away. 


COMING to the ridge overlook- 

ing his land, he shook himself 
out of his gloomy mood. His father 
and he had bought that place and 
cleared it of debt. He now had an 
option on a larger adjoining tract. 
He would not quit, Grace or no 
Grace. 

Suddenly he pulled up his horse. 
“General, who’s in our cabin?” 
Smoke curled out of the chimney 
and hung over the cabin. “I'll bet 
Cousin Martha’s folks have stopped 
to surprise me with a supper all pre- 
pared. Let’s go down and see.” 

Ignoring his bruises, he raced 
down the hill and pulled up at the 
door with a shout. 

“Hi, there, Martha! 
you up to now?” 

He dismounted and pushed open 
the door. 

“Show yourself, you—” 

He stopped, open-mouthed. As 
he expected, the table was set, and 
for more than one person. But he 
had not expected to look into the 
lovely face of the girl who stood by 
the stove, her hands white with bis- 
cuit dough and her eyes alight with 
love and laughter. 

“Grace, what are you doing here?” 

“TI came home, John.” 

“Came home! What 
mean?” 

He trembled as alternate waves 
of fear and ecstasy swept over him. 


What are 


do you 


“TI came home to you, John. Don’t 
you want me?” She held out her 


hands. 


Catching them in his, he drew - 


her to him. 

“Want you, woman! There's 
nothing I want more. But you are 
supposed to be with the winner. 
You were with him after the bout.” 
A note of accusation in the last 
statement. 


“I was not with the winner after 
the bout. And I am going to stay 
with the winner if he'll let me.” 

She lifted her lips to his. 

“You see, darling, I pick the win- 
ner,” she asserted, when he would 
permit her to talk. 

“Grace, you talk in riddles. Buck 
won the bout. You and he disap- 
peared immediately after it,” he in- 
sisted. 

“Wrong again, John,” she aver- 
red. “He who could take it and 
come up smiling was the winner. 
Buck win? Why he was licked, 
badly licked at the first fall. I told 
him so. Then I told him I was 
through and that I was going home. 
I was with him long enough for 
that.” 

She clasped her doughy hands 
around his neck. “I did not think 
it necessary to tell him that this was 
the home I meant.” 

He passionately clasped her to 
him. The wonder of it robbed him 
of speech. 


GHE snuggled her head against 
him with a sigh of contentment. 
“Oh, John, it is so good to be 
home. I did not know I wanted it 
so much.” 

Suddenly he put her from him. 
Holding her at arm’s length, he 
cried, “Grace, you know you cannot 
stay here this way. We are not even 
married.” 

“Don’t you suppose I know that? 
But Mother, Dad, and Preacher Wil- 
son are across the branch, waiting 
for you to call them. That is, if you 
want ’em.” 

Then, with a frightened start, 
“Let me go, John. I smell the bis- 
cuits for our wedding supper. 
They’re burned to a crisp.” 


A Short Story About Corn 


HERES a true short story. And 

an illustrated story. It’s a story 
that reports results of corn experi- 
ments at the Virginia Experiment 
Station. Four plots, differently treat- 
ed, gave per acre yields as follows:— 


ERM No Hoeing or Cultivating; 
CEE Ho%ing Only 
LEE Teco Culcivations 
53.7 RUS 


BU Five Cultivations 





As the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion says: “If we understand why 
we cultivate it will be much easier 
to decide how to do it. The greatest 


increase was secured by weed eradi- 
cation. By merely keeping the corn 
free of weeds, an increase of 41 bush- 
els was secured, There are two big 
reasons weeds are so harmful to 
corn or to any cultivated crop. 
When the plant is needing every 
drop of available moisture it can get 
from the soil, the weed is robbing 
it. When the plant needs all the 
plant food there is in a none-too- 
rich soil, the weed is beside the 
plant—robbing it again. Therefore, 
when we remove the weeds, avail- 
able plant food and water are being 
conserved for our crops.” 
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“COLONEL, HERE’S A 
LIKE A KENTUCKY SADDLE-HORSE” 








CAR THAT RIDES 











The saddle-horse was developed to fill the 
need for something more than just a work 
animal. Flashing beauty, easy gaits, sen- 
sitive temperament — these traits combined 
with a constitution that would stand up 
under hard work. Something for pleasure 
and pride of ownership, as well as utility. 


‘THE 1936 Ford V-8 has been built to give 
something of this same pleasure and satis- 
faction to its owner. It is, first of all, a Ford, 
which means that it is a dependable and 


economical car. These are things that every 


LFORD V°8 FOR 1936 


one expects to find in a Ford. But it is also 
more than this—it is the finest Ford car ever 
built. It is a car that has been designed to 
give you full use of the good roads of today 
—not just a vehicle that will take you to 
town and back again. 

You’ll notice this first in its appearance— 
in its flowing lines and fine-car finish. And 
when you get inside—behind the wheel or 
in the back seat—the next thing that will 
strike you is roominess. Plenty of leg room 
and elbow room for family comfort. And 


this is only half of the story on comfort— 


you ride cradled between the springs away 
from the jolts and jars. You never notice 
all those little bumps that can take the 
pleasure out of a long trip. 

These are things that are at once appar- 
ent in this Ford V- 8. There are many other 
important fine-car features. Safety Glass all 
the way round at no extra cost.Welded steel 
body structure. Safe, sure mechanical 
brakes. These and the V-8 engine that has 
been proved for performance by nearly three 
million Ford V-8 owners. All contribute” 


toward making it the modern country car. 


%* NEW LOW MONTHLY TERMS—{$25-4- 
month time payments and new UCC 
Y%Q% per month Finance Plans. See the 
nearest Ford dealer for complete details. 
..+ Also a special farmer credit servite. 
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They're unprintable! The things 
that happen to your system 
when you take a harsh, quick- 
acting cathartic. Good taste 
forbids a detailed description. 


OU OUGHT TO KNOW ... for your 

health’s sake . .. what happens when 
you introduce a harsh, drastic laxative 
into your system. One that works too 
quickly. One that upsets you, one that 
creates a violent disturbance . . . that 
rushes unassimilated food through your 
system ... that rips and tears its way, 
leaving you weak, dragged down—inter- 
nally abused. 

But... we cannot tell you the graphic 
details here because they are too graphic. 
This is a family magazine ... not a medi- 
cal textbook. 

This much we can say: whenever you 
need a laxative, be sure the one you take 
is correctly timed. Be sure it is mild and 
gentle. Ex-Lax meets these important 
specifications. 


AVOID QUICK-ACTING CATHARTICS! 


Beware of laxatives that work too quickly! 
Ex-Lax takes from 6 to 8 hours to accom- 
plish its purpose. It relieves constipation 
without violence, yet it is completely ef- 
fective. Elimination is thorough. And so 
close to normal you hardly know you’ve 
taken a laxative. 


Because of its gentle action, Ex-Lax 
doesn’t leave you weak, as harsh cathar- 
tics do. It doesn’t cause stomach pains. 
It doesn’t nauseate you. And you don’t 
need to fear any embarrassment after- 
wards. It is best to take Ex-Lax at night, 
when you go to bed. In the morning you 
will enjoy complete relief. Ex-Lax works 
overnight without over-action. 


GOOD FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Another thing people like about Ex-Lax 
is the fact that it is equally good for chil- 
dren and adults. Thus, you need only one 
laxative in your medicine chest. 


And here is still another pleasant thing 
about Ex-Lax .. . it tastes just like deli- 
cious chocolate. Isn’t it foolish to offend 
your taste with some bitter, nasty-tasting 
laxative? Don’t ever do it again... it’s 
so needless. 


Get a box of Ex-Lax today. A box costs 
only 10c. There is a big, convenient fam- 
ily size at 25c, too. 





Beware of substitutes for Ex-Lax. 
Be sure you get the genuine, 
spelled E-X—L-A-X! 











When Nature forgets= 
remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


fp —TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE!——— 
(Paste this on a penny postcard) | 
Ex-Lax, Inc., P. 0. Box 170 P.F.56 | 

| Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








I want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 





Name. 
Address 
Town BBG ccicmiinns 
(If ‘you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., 1 
736 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal) | 





Lae SS GY GES SEND SEED GED SEED GED OND GED GD me comm cums ene es of 


Tune in on “Strange as it Seems,” Ex-Lax Radio 
Program. See local newspaper for station and time. 








Fat Cattle Shows Growing P opular 


Fine cattle, good attendance at Savannah, Albany, Montgomery 





F. F. A. and 4-H club boys study the reserve (left) 


and grand champions 


the Montgomery show. 


@ Striking evidence of the increasing interest of Southern farmers 
in development of better livestock is their enthusiastic attendance 
at and participation in Alabama and Georgia livestock shows in 
recent weeks. We go to press before the Atlanta Fat Stock Show 
is held, but prospects indicated a most successful show there. 


HE Savannah Fat Stock Show 

and Sale, March 26-27, was the 
fifth annual show held in that city. 
Organized in 1932, the first show 
had only 12 exhibitors and 60 head 
of cattle, many of inferior grade. 
Sales totaled about $1,400. This year 
406 fine Angus, Hereford, and first 
cross animals were entered and sold 
for $19,313.87. 

The grand champion steer, a pure- 
bred Aberdeen Angus from. the 
Weatherly Stock Farms, Bleckley 
County, Ga., was graded U.S. prime 
by the judges, and is believed to be 
the first U. S. prime steer ever pro- 
duced in Georgia. 


The coastal section of Georgia 
and South Carolina has always been 
a cash crop farming section. In re- 
cent years, with low prices and loss 
of soil fertility, cash crops have be- 
come less and less profitable. Dur- 
ing the depression many farmers 
became bankrupt and many farms 
were abandoned. 

In 1932 a small group of agricul- 
tural leaders decided what the sec- 
tion needed was greater interest in 
livestock. The result was the organi- 
zation of the annual Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, under the leadership of a 
committee headed by W. D. Garvin 
as chairman, and A. J. Nitzschke, 
Chatham County agent, secretary. 
Each succeeding year has shown an 
increase in both number of exhib- 
itors and quality of beef stock, and 
large markets, such as Richmond, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia now 
look on Savannah as a regular 
source of high quality beef. 


® Four-H Club Girl Wins 


The Albany Fat Cattle Show and 
Sale, held April 7-8, the third an- 
nual exhibition there, had even 
more entries than the Savannah 
show. A total of 701 cattle entered, 
weighing 506,270 pounds, brought 
$40,777.16. 

The grand champion steer was 
exhibited by Martha Martin, a 13- 


year-old 4-H club girl. Her steer 
weighed 940 pounds and brought 
26 cents a pound. She received $30 
in prize money, blue ribbons, a sil- 
ver cup, and a $25 Poland China 
hog. Reserve champion was entered 
by Charles M. Shackelford, and top 
place in the first cross class was won 
by Wilma Cross, another 4-H girl. 


Interest manifested in this show 
indicates that farmers of the area 
have concluded that livestock can 
be put on a paying basis, and that 
through proper breeding and feed- 
ing high quality cattle can be raised. 


The Montgomery Fat Stock Show 
and Sale, held April 15-16, and the 
annual convention of the South- 
eastern Livestock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the same time, were 
both declared great successes. Over 


1,000 livestock producers, 4-H club 


He’ Il Boss the 





CULLY A. COBB 


HE photograph above shows 
Cully A. Cobb who is in charge 
of the new farm program in the 
“Southern Division,” made up of the 
following states: South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 
Mr. Cobb was born at Pros- 
pect, Tenn., in 1884, and was rear- 


“ed on a farm nearby. 


boys, F. F. A. members, buyers, and 
others visited the show, while over 
100 leading producers attended the 
convention. 


The 500 fat cattle on exhibition 
were said to be the best ever shown 
in Montgomery. Grand champion 
steer was exhibited by Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; re- 
serve champion was entered by 
McQueen -Smith Farming Com- 
pany. All the cattle brought good 
prices, the grand champion steer 
bringing 2644 cents a pound. 


@® Purebreds Bought 


That livestock producers are in- 
terested in improving their livestock 
was attested by the fact that they 
bought 49 purebred bulls, 17 cows, 
and 7 heifers at prices ranging from 
$65 to $200 each. 


One of the resolutions passed at 
the producers’ convention declares: 
“We also commend 4-H club boys 
and F. F. A. members for their in- 
terest in livestock production and 
strongly urge all livestock producers 
to assist these boys in their respec- 
tive communities in all ways possi- 
ble in their projects.” 

One of the most important results 
of these livestock shows is that farm- 
ers are learning the value of live- 
stock raising in conjunction with 
cash field crops. It provides both a 
cash income and contributes to 
building up soil fertility that has 
been depleted by crops. 


Another result is the noticeable 
increase in enthusiasm of farmers for 
purebred stock. Many purebred 
bulls have been added to herds and, 
compared with a few years back, 
pastures and woodlands are now 
ranged by beef cattle of greatly im- 
proved character. 


Job in Dixie 


Working his 
way through college he graduated 
at Mississippi A. & M., 1908. After 
two years of teaching, during which 
time he organized the first of the 
state’s system of agricultural high 
schools, he was made Mississippi 
state agent in boys’ agricultural club 
work: In this position and later as 
assistant director of extension he 
served until 1919 when he became 
editor-in-chief of Southern Ruralist, 
serving in that capacity until the 
merger with The Progressive Farmer 
in 1930, when he became vice-presi- 
dent of The Progressive Farmer and 
a member of our’ editorial staff. 
While Mr. Cobb’s life work has 
been devoted to the South, recog- 
nition of his leadership has not been 
confined here. For five successive 
years he was elected and re-elected 
president of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors’ Association of the 


‘United States and Canada and has 


had other signal honors. 
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Vacant Lots and 
Vacant Hearts 

Our May Sermon 


OT far from 

our home there 
is a large vacant 
lot, which seems al- 
ways to attract 
junk. In spite of 
the signs, “Do Not 
Dump Refuse 
Here,” recent months have seen an 
ever-growing accumulation of tin 
cans, old wash boilers, and other 
useless stuff. 





No one would think for a mo- 
ment of throwing junk in the front 
yard of an improved and occupied 
lot. But vacancy always seems to 
invite violation. 

The owner of several factory 
buildings I know of keeps a few 
lights in any loft that happens to be 
temporarily vacant. He does this to 
give the impression of occupancy, 
so that boys and men will not heave 
brickbats through his windows. It 
seems wellnigh impossible for some 
boys to pass a vacant house without 
taking a crack at the window panes 
with a slingshot. 


@ I find that this desolating qual- 
ity of emptiness is not confined to 
vacancy in land or buildings. The 
mind is always penalized by vacuity. 
Our minds, when unemployed, be- 
come catch-alls for all kinds of worth- 
less mental junk. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the philosopher of the Colonies, 
wrote: “An idle brain is the devil’s 
workshop.” The founder of a great 
religious denomination wrote for 
his preachers: “Never be unemploy- 
ed, and never be triflingly employ- 
ed.” When our minds are not doing 
anything they will soon be put to 
work at doing something less than 
nothing. This is the tragedy that 


unemployed millions. Unoccupied 
minds soon breed the spawn of de- 
struction. Our minds are like plow- 
shares: they remain bright by plow- 
ing; in rest they rust. An idle child, 
tich or poor, can hardly remain a 
good child. Such is the law by 
which goodness is obtained and re- 
tained. 


®@ Perhaps the vacant heart is even 
more pathetic than the empty mind. 
Our souls must be set to moral aims, 
through prayer and helpful tasks, 
or they will become inverted and 
prey upon their own powers. 
The heart is like a stream which 
keeps its waters clean by flowing on. 
Standing water and hearts that 
stand still always stagnate. The soul 
is as a plot of ground: unless it is 
put to constantly good uses, it be- 
comes a dumping ground for the 
unsightly junk of useless things. 

There is a fire-fly in the South 

But glows when on the wing, 

So ’tjs with us—when once 

We stop, we darken. 

“On,” saith God to the soul, 

As “On,” to the earth forever. 
If we would keep bright, if we 
would keep right, we must keep 
moving! 
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HY take chances on 

tires of unknown 
make and unproved safety 
when this safe, sturdy 
Goodyear Pathfinder 
sells at justaslow price? 


All over the world 
Pathfinder is the first- 
choice tire of thrifty 
millions. Experience 
proves it delivers more 
mileage—affords more 
protection against 
skids and blowouts — 
thananyothertireever 
sold forsolittlemoney. 





Compare These Features 


Measure Pathfinder’s extra-thick 
tread...wide, flat, tough...that fore- 
tells many thousands of extra miles! 


Feel Pathfinder’s road-holding, life- 
saving grip in the center of the tread 


- +. that gives you the Goodyear 
Margin of Safety ...and more 
traction off the road! 

Note Pathfinder’s deep-cut shoulder 


non-skid and prismed sidewalls...de- 
signed to give more “hold’”’ on curves 





Goon sVEAR 


Bi 


In RUBBER 







See the Supertwist Test...at any Good- 
year dealer’s...visible proof of greater 
blowout protection in every ply! 


Backed by the Goodyear Name 


Most important of all, Pathfinder 
carries the Goodyear name and 
house-flag — the quality mark of the 
world’s largest tire manufacturer 
that guarantees superior value and 
workmanship. 


You bet it’s safe to be thriftywhen you 
can buy genuine Good- 
year quality in this fa- 
mous Pathfinder at prices 
starting as low as..... 
















“FARM TESTS PROVE 
30% GREATER 
DRAW-BAR PULL" 
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NEW GOODYEAR ALL- 
TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 


Goodyear’s greatest farm 
tire, containing 48% more 
rubber — with 67% deeper 
tread. Big, wide self- 
cleaning lugs give 50% 











more traction—in all direc- 
tions. 























GOODYEAR 





pulls your 
cars and 
trucks 
through 
mud, 
ploughed 
ground, 
etc., 
without 


chains, 
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Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any 
longer? Learn about our per- 
fected invention for all forms 


Trade an agent to assist Nature has 
} Mark brought happiness to thou- 


nd sanitary 
8 or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Durable, 
p. Sent on trial to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write to- 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. 
nD 


St., Marshall, Mich. 
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If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe, if 
you feel the disease is slowly wearing | 
your life away. don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for 
a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. 
Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 198-A Frontier 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Have You Anything 


to Sell, Rent, 
or Exchange? 


Classified Ads in PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
will greatly help you. 

Write out your Classified Ad 
and mail it to us to start with 
our next issue. 
“Five Separate Markets—Five 
Separate Editions.” See Classi- 
fied Ad page for rates and cir- 
culation. 


It will cost you nothing. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








We offer you 








Send Your Order to 














Dallas, Texas 
Raleigh, N. C. 

































An interesting feature about the attractive Inglis home is 
that the general design was obtained from a home which 
appeared in The Progréssive Farmer. It was built in 1934 
with six rooms and bath, a basement room for heating 
system, and a basement study and office for less than $2,500. 


Students in Mr. Inglis’s class procuring seed Irish potatoes. 























Hono: comes to Inglis for record made 
in home community 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


@ Our March issue carried a summary of the outstanding work 
of Hugh A. Inglis of Clarkesville, which led to his selection as the 
Master Teacher of Vocational Agriculture in Georgia in 1935, 
In mid-April his record brought the high honor “Master Teacher 
of the South,” and we feel sure our readers will be glad to know 
more about him. Here are a few highlights of his short career. 


. ASTER Teacher of the South” 
and not yet 30, Hugh Inglis 
of Clarkesville, Ga., is a tall, slender, 
mild-mannered young fellow who, 
eight years ago against all the warn- 
ings of friends and teachers and as- 
sociates, went back to his home 
county to teach vocational agricul- 
ture—and has been there ever since. 
“His is a fine example,” said Geor- 
gia Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture L. M. Sheffer, “of commu- 
nity improvement through the peo- 
ple who live there. His father and 
grandfather have given their lives 
to the same community.” Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, our president and editor, 
Supervisor Sheffer, Inglis, and I 
were at breakfast in New Orleans 
during the meeting of Southern vo- 
cational leaders. 





Inglis, I learned, was graduated 
at the University of Georgia in 1928, 
finishing in three years; had sold 
$1,100 worth of books the summer 
after his freshman year to help fi- 
nance himself in college, and as Dr. 
Poe put it, “Anybody that can sell 
$1,100 worth of books in one sum- 
mer is bound to get somewhere;” 
had walked seven miles daily each 
way to attend high school. 

“That ‘canning program you were 
telling me about was particularly 
interesting,” said Dr. Poe. “Tell us 
more about it.” 


“We put up the equivalent of 
about 90,000 No. 2 cans of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats in our com- 
munity cannery last year,” answered 
Inglis. “We don’t simply can prod- 
ucts, we teach the folks how to can 
as well as what to produce for can- 
ning. Every farmer is told when 





he brings in his peaches or what- 
ever it happens to be, what they 
will grade and about what they will 
turn out. That saves dissatisfaction 
later. Our peaches won first prize 
in the state contest, and the local 
merchants say customers ask for Fu- 
ture Farmer brand of peaches first. 

“Once last summer,” he continued, 
“a grower had two cars of peaches 
that were going soft. The boys 
worked a whole week in three eight- 
hour shifts putting them into 8,000 
No. 3 cans. They earned $192 for 
their educational tour.” 


Inglis began his canning program 
in 1932 with 700 cans in which 15 
adults participated. Last year more 
than 200 adults were interested in 
the huge canning program. 


“We've got to change the type 
of equipment we’ve been using in 
teaching,” observed Supervisor Shef- 
fer, “and this cannery idea is one 
of the units in the new program. We 
have standard plans now whereby 
a cannery is one unit, a woodwork- 
ing and blacksmithing shop a second, 
with the two connected by a third 
unit to be used for a classroom. The 
boys and adult farmers need a place 
where they can make or repair any 
common equipment needed at home 
with the only cost a few cents for 
materials.” 


“And you have this equipment?” 
Dr. Poe inquired of Inglis. 

“Yes. The boys make chairs, 
porch and barn furniture, swings, 
etc., to take back to their homes. To 
impress the boys with the worth of 
good gates,” he continued with a 
smile, “we make them climb blind- 
folded over a gate that won’t open. 











HUGH A. INGLIS 


Two of our boys took an old car, 
rigged up a cutoff saw on it, and 
saw wood all over the district at $1 
an hour.” 

“What was that you said about 
tours?” Dr. Poe asked. “Traveled 
1,400 miles one summer with a maxi- 
mum cost of $5.25 per boy?” 

“That’s right,’ returned Inglis. 
“We've taken the boys on tours 


Georgian Is 


Chosen South’s 
Master ‘Teacher 


three summers—to Tybee Beach, 
Washington, D. C., and Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky. Of course they 
saw many other places on the trips 
as well.” 


There are so many other activities 
in which Inglis has had a part that 
we can do no more than name a 
few: helped organize a community 
civic club in 1934 which later be- 
came the Lions Club; every boy in 
vocational agriculture a paid-up F. 
F. A. member, and last year every 
farm boy over 14 in high school 
took vocational agriculture; there 
has been a general improvement in 
purebred livestock and poultry with 
less scrub stock and fewer culls in 
the community; has had a 10-acre 
group forest demonstration project 
since 1929, showing returns from 
keeping out fire, proper thinning, 
etc.; a scoutmaster for more than 
five years, when the recent storm hit 
Gainesville, the members of his troop 
got out and gathered a truckload of 
food and clothes in two hours’ time; 
has pushed live-at-home farming and 
soil improvement in evening school 
classes that have reached over 400 
adult farmers; conducted a district 
basketball tournament, the boys en- 
tertaining visitors in their homes. 


Mr. Inglis was married in 1931 to 
Mary Elizabeth Cooley. 

State Superintendent of Schools 
M. D. Collins has well said, “Hugh 
has become a Master Teacher in day 
school, Sunday school, and with the 
Boy Scouts in Northeast Georgia.” 


Cut Hay Earlier; Feed Later 


A FREQUENT cause of loss on 


the farm comes from delaying 
the harvesting of crops of hay. 
Tests at the Georgia Experiment 
Station have shown that pound for 
pound there may be enormous dif- 
ferences in the feeding value of the 
same crop cut at different stages of 
growth. A few farmers have the 
idea that the feeding value of the 
crop depends upon the amount of 
seeds that have formed. Actually 
this is usually far from true. 


Analyses and tests have proved 
that after a plant reaches the stage 
where blossoms are forming, little 
or no increase in feeding value oc- 
curs later. After that stage has been 
reached there is merely a transfer 
of the feeding value from the stems 
and leaves to the flowers and seeds. 
This process is accompanied by an 
increase in woodiness and a de- 
crease in protein content, palatabil- 
ity, and digestibility. For maximum 
feeding value, digestibility, and pal- 
atability therefore it is best to cut 





_crops for hay or other roughage 


when in the blossom stage and be- 
fore seeds have formed. Delay means 
loss. Tests have shown that in ex- 
treme cases one pound of hay cut 
at a late stage may be worth only 
from one-fourth to one-third as 
much as a pound of the same hay 
cut at an earlier stage of growth. 


Another point of importance is to 
remember that new hay is low in 
digestibility and is likely to cause 
diarrhea and indigestion if fed be- 
fore it has gone through a sweating 
process which usually requires sev- 
eral weeks. At least two months 
should be allowed after cutting in 
order to be safe in this respect. The 
same thing is true of newly har- 
vested grain, such as oats. Mules 
and horses fed on recently harvested 
hay or grain not only are likely to 
have indigestion and diarrhea but 
are weak and soft-muscled and like- 
ly to succumb to heat in the sum- 
mer months. Feeding cured hay is 
good hot-weather insurance. 
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s Rock and Tom, owned by the Statler Farms Co., Piqua, Ohio. Driver, 
h Russell Sando. Their present record—3900 Ibs. tractive pull, which is equiv- 
y alent to pulling 9 plows cutting furrows 14 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 
e 
HAT A RECORD! Never have these mighty champions been 
beaten. They’ve out-pulled every team they’ve ever met. 
These magnificent Belgians are Nature at her best. They are 
animals to which Nature has given the vital spark—that necessary, 
natural balance of all the elements of which champions are made. 
5 Natural balance is everything! It’s the difference between this 
Nee team of powerful champions and common, ordinary plugs. It’s the 
: difference between the best and the rest in almost everything. 


? And here’s another example of Nature at her best—Natural Chil- 
ean Nitrate. This nitrogen fertilizer is favored hy Nature with the 
champion’s vital spark—the natural balance of the elements that 
make a champion. Into Chilean Nitrate Nature blended the vital 
impurities—the combination of many major and minor elements 
over and beyond nitrogen. Through countless centuries, Nature 
has aged and matured this nitrogen fertilizer in the ground, that 
j you may return it to your ground as the safe, sure, balanced food 

Natural Chilean contains almost two score of 


for your crops. 
major and minor elements such as boron, mag- 


T E nesium, manganese, iodine, calcium, potassium, 
° etc—each a vital element in growth and 


OF SODA healthy development of plants. 
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SE A 
FARMERS!. - - SUPPO 
BLOW-OUT THREW YOUR > 


OFF THE ROAD— 


Only Silvertowns Give Golden Ply 
Blow-Out Protection! 


blow-out that might have caused serious 


Bang! He couldn’t steer—he couldn’t 

stop. And the picture above is tame 

compared to what usually happens when 

a blow-out throws a car out of control. 
- * * 


If you could only see a blow-out in the 
making—if you could only realize the 
damage to limb, life and car that one blow- 
out might cause, you’d never take chances 
—you’d start tomorrow to ride on Good- 
rich Safety Silvertowns. Why? Because 
Silvertowns have something found in no 
other tire—an amazing invention called 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply—the first major 
improvement in tire construction in years. 


By resisting the heat generated inside the 
tire by today’s high speeds the Golden Ply 
keeps rubber from losing its grip on the 
tread. It keeps dangerous heat blisters 
from forming inside the tire. Thus, that 













GOODRICH 
SUPER- TRACTION 
SILVERTOWNS 
ARE SPECIALLY 
BUILT FOR MUD 
AND TOUGH GOING! 



























This caterpillar action tread 
designed by Goodrich for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks 
gives you continuous trac- 
tion under the worst condi- 
tions—without chains. No 
price premium. 


“Make every road 
an open road” 








trouble never gets a start. — 


Extra Mileage to Cut 
Your Tire Costs 


These broad-shouldered Silvertowns are 


gluttons for wear and punishment, too. 


They’ll keep rolling over those country 


roads months after ordinary tires would 


be ready for the barnyard. Put this extra 


safety—this extra mileage—on your car. 
Remember, Goodrich Silvertowns with 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires. 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 




















Farmers! Prove that 
= you want to prevent 
accidents. Go to your 
Goodrich dealer. Join the Silver- 
town Safety League. Sign the Good- 
rich Safe Driving Pledge, and your 
Goodrich dealer will get for you 
—free—a handsome Emblem with 
red crystal reflector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. 














Tw Goodrich SF S 


With Life-Saver Golden | 





AFETY Silvertown 


ly Blow-Out Protection 














Out-smart Ol’ Man Crow—have fun 
doing it. Catches and holds Crows, 
Hawks, Owls, Starlings, Sparrows, 
Rats, Mice & other vermin. Rid your 
premises of pests—preserve game life. 
Astonishing results. Agents wanted. Sample can $1.00. 
Enterprise Laboratories, Box 68, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 


iy 4 a week’s free test 
of a mild, soothing, guaran- 
teed treatment, which for 
Eczema sufferers their “First Real Night’s Rest.” 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


30 70 has been giving 











a, FROGS 


Y START BACKYARD! 
Big Profit Possibilities. 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs 
yearly. Frogs sell up to $5 

dozen. Market waiting for 

all you raise. Any date 
suitable. Write for FRE 

ROG BOOK today. 

New Orleans, La. 





American Frog Canning Co. (160-E), 









Get LOW PRICES 












@® The new Soil Conservation 


W hat’s IN ew 


Moire about new soil 


By EUGENE 


Act is one of the milestones in 


American agricultural history. It also touches most intimately the 
daily life and work of almost every Progressive Farmer reader. 
For this reason it 1s very important for every farmer to have on ~ 
file a concise and simple summary of the law—a summary which 
eliminates all unnecessary details, while making clear all highly 


important features. 


We believe every subscriber will do well to 


keep this article for frequent future reference. 


elas IE new = soil 


conservation pro- 


gram was in the 
formative stage 
when The Progres- 


sive Farmer report- 
ed the proceedings 
of the Memphis 
meeting in its April issue. The pro- 
gram has since been worked over 
considerably and a number of im- 
portant changes have been made 
which will interest our readers. 
First of all, the two payments 
that are to be made under the pro- 
gram have been given new names. 
What we designated a maintenance 





payment in our April issue is 
now known as a soil building 
payment. It will be made for 
planting approved soil building 


crops or for carrying out approv- 
ed soil building practices, which 
will be worked out by states and 
announced later. It should be kept 
in mind that this payment will 
be made only for planting soil 
building crops. It will not be made 
for planting soil conserving crops. 
The rate for these payments will be 
established for each state but may 
not exceed $1 for each acre of soil 
building and soil conserving crops 
planted on the farm in 1936. In 
some cases the state committee may 
recommend a rate in excess of $1 
for each acre devoted to soil build- 
ing crops or soil building practices. 


Soil Conserving Payments 


Perhaps this is confusing. An 


example may make it clearer. 

Here is a farm of 100 acres. In 
1936 it will have 30 acres of soil 
building crops and 10 acres in soil 
conserving crops. If the rate is $1.50 
for each acre in soil building crops, 
the payment would amount to 30 
x $1.50 or $45. But the rule states 
that the limit of payment is $1 for 
each acre of soil building and soil 
conserving crops, which on this farm, 
is 40 acres. So $40 would be the 
limit as to a soil building payment 
on this farm. 

Exception to this rule is made for 
very small farms. The soil build- 
ing payment for each acre on farms 
having less than 10 acres in soil 
building and soil conserving crops 
may exceed $1 for each such acre, 
but the total payment in such cases_ 
cannot exceed $10 for the farm. 


In the April issue we discussed 


the “diversion” payment under 
which land is taken out of soil de. 
pleting crops in 1936 and planted 
to either soil conserving or soil build. 
ing crops. This is now knownasa 
“soil conserving” payment, and the 
rate on cotton is five cents a pound. 
Peanuts carry a rate of 4 cents a 
pound for nuts harvested, while the 
payment for rice will be 20 cents for 
each 100 pounds of the producer’s 
domestic consumption quota, sub. 
ject to certain specified agreements, 
A special rate is made for sugar 
cane for sugar. 


These soil conserving payments 
will be made where land is taken 
out of soil depleting crops and 
planted to soil building and _ soil 
conserving crops. They are based 
upon estimates that 80 per cent of 
the farmers eligible will participate. 
If participation is less than the esti- 
mate, the rates will be increased pro 
rata, but in no case will they be 
either increased or decreased more 
than 10 per cent. 


How Crops Are Classed 


Changes have also been made in 
the classification of crops as given 
in our April issue. The following 
is the classification made for the 
country as a whole:— 


SOIL DEPLETING CROPS 


. Corn (field, sweet, broom, popcorn) 
. Cotton. 
. Irish potatoes. 
Sweet potatoes. 
Rice. 
. Sugar cane. 
. Cultivated sunflowers. 
. Commercial truck and canning crops, 
melons, and strawberries. 
9. Peanuts, if harvested as nuts. 
10. Grain sorghums, sweet sorghums. 
11. Small grains, harvested for grain 
or seeded alone and harvested for hay. 


SOIL CONSERVING CROPS 


SNINMBWN — 


1. Annual legumes, including vetch, 
winter peas, bur clover; biennial legumes, 
including sweet, red, alsike, and Mam- 


moth clovers; perennial legumes, includ- 


ing alfalfa, kudzu, Sericea, and white 
clover; and annual lespedeza. 

2. Perennial grasses, including — blue 
grass, Dallis, redtop, orchard, Bermuda, 


carpet, or grass mixtures, when on plow- 
able crop land and not classified as pef- 
manent pasture. 
3. Small grains, or small grain mix- 
tures, when seeded as a nurse crop, pas 
tured or not, and clipped green; or when 
grown alone, pastured or not, and turned 
under in 1936 as a green manure Crop. 


SOIL BUILDING CROPS 


1. Annual legumes,. including 
winter peas, bur clover, when turned un- 


vetch, 





on Berry Boxes 


and 
BASKETS | 


Senc for FREE CATALOG and 
SAVE MONEY. Tells you how to 
BUY DIRECT from the largest 
Berry Box and Basket Factory in the 
country at Rock Bottom Prices. 

New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 10 
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BUTLER 


der in 1936 as a green manure crop; 
gcreage seeded to these crops in the fall 
of 1935 and turned under in 1936 will 
qualify. 

2. Biennial legumes, including sweet, 
red, alsike, and Mammoth clovers; peren- 
nial legumes, including alfalfa, kudzu, 
Sericea, and white clover; and annual 
yarieties of lespedeza, when seeded in 
1936. 

3, Summer legumes, including  soy- 
beans, velvet beans, field beans, crotalaria, 
field peas, and‘ cowpeas, when turned un- 
der in 1936 as a green manure crop. 

4, Perennial grasses, including  blue- 
grass, Dallis, redtop, orchard, Bermuda, 
carpet, or grass mixtures, when seeded 
in 1936, with or immediately following 
a harvested crop. 

5. Small grains, or small grain mix- 
tures, when grown as a winter cover crop, 
wrned under as green manure in 1936 
and followed in the summer of 1936 by 
an approved soil conserving crop. Small 
grain acreage seeded in 1935, turned under 
in 1936 and followed in the summer of 
1936 by soil conserving crop will qualify. 

6. Forest trees planted on crop land in 
1936. 

In addition to soil building, con- 
serving, and depleting crops, the 
following uses of land are classed 
as neutral; they are not counted in 
establishing bases:— 

1. Vineyards, tree fruits, small fruits, 
or nut trees (not interplanted) (if inter- 
planted, such acreage shall carry the classi- 
fication and actual acreage of the intercrop 
grown). 

2. Idle crop land (where, due to un- 
usual weather conditions, crop land was 
left idle in 1935, it may be reclassified 
upon the recommendations of the state 
committee and approval of the secretary). 


3. Cultivated fallow land, including 
dean cultivated orchards and_ vineyards 
(cultivated fallow land may be otherwise 
lassiied upon recommendation of the 
state Committee and approval of the sec- 
Ietary). : 


4, Wasteland, roads, lanes, lots, yards, 
etc. , 


5. Woodland, other than that planted 
at owner’s expense since January 1, 1934. 


How Class Intercrops? 


Questions will arise as to how 
corn interplanted with legumes 
will be classed. The answer is that 
‘MM acres of corn interplanted with 
cowpeas will be classed as 15 acres 
of corn and 15 acres of cowpeas. 
The same rule will be applied to 
the acreage of other soil depleting 
tops interplanted with legumes. 


The first thing a farmer who in- 


| tends to participate in the program 
_ Must do is to work out soil deplet- 


ing base for his farm. Base acreages 


| cotton and peanuts will be arriv- 


td at in essentially the same man- 


| Mr as these bases would have been 
‘0 1936 under the old program. 


Wheat or other small grains plant- 


din the fall of 1935 and harvest- 


din 1936 will be considered as if it 
Were a 1936 crop. Furthermore, 
il building crops such as vetch and 
Ustrian peas planted during the 
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in Agriculture ? 


fall of 1935 will be taken into ac- 
count in determining the base acre- 
age for a farm. 


An individual farmer will be paid 
for a reduction in his cotton crop 
up to 35 per cent of his cotton base 
acreage, but the maximum reduc- 
tion for a county is 25 per cent. The 
peanut acreage can be reduced as 
much as 20 per cent. 


What we had to say last month 
regarding the 20 per cent minimum 
requirement in soil building and 
soil conserving crops still holds 
good. The penalty for increasing 
the acreage of certain soil depleting 
crops was also retained. 


Landlords and Tenants 


How are the payments to be di- 
vided between landlords and ten- 
ants? The soil building payment 
will go to the producer who the 
county committee determines has 
incurred the expense in 1936 with 
respect to the soil building crops or 
practices. Where two or more par- 
ties have incurred this expense, the 
soil building payment will be shar- 
ed equally between them. 


The soil conserving payment, 
which is for land taken out of soil 
depleting crops, will be divided as 
follows: 37% per cent to the land- 
owner; 12% per cent to the owner 
of the equipment such as teams, 
tools, etc.; 50 per cent to be divided 
as the crop is divided. On this ba- 
sis, the third and fourth tenant will 
divide this payment equally with 
his landlord. The share cropper 
working on halves will receive 25 
per cent, while to his landlord will 
go 75 per cent. Both soil building 
and soil conserving payments will 
be made in one check, but only 
after the farmer has actually put 
into effect these soil improving prac- 
tices on his land. 


The program will be administer- 
ed largely by farmers. In Georgia 
and Alabama the farm demonstra- 
tion councils or other key farmers 
will divide the counties up into com- 
munities of approximately 500 
farmers. Each of these communi- 
ties will elect three committeemen. 
These community committeemen 
will constitute a county soil conserva- 
tion and allotment board. The coun- 
ty board will elect three of its mem- 
bers to serve as a county commit- 
tee. The county agent will repre- 
sent the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the county. In Florida the program 
will be administered by a State Con- 
servation Board, the majority of 
which will be farmer members. In 
the counties it will be directed from 
headquarters in the county agent’s 
office, the agent being the representa- 
tive of Secretary of Agriculture. 
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A” Learned to roll ’em 





one-handed while driving 







the team! 








THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
caught Howard Long- 
streth just as he was tell- 
ing his brother-in-law 
how he discovered his 
favorite ‘‘makin’s.’’ 
‘‘When I lit up my first 
‘ Prince Albert smoke,’’ 
he’s saying, ‘“‘I thought 
‘Here’s real smokin’s!’ 
P. A. tops them all for 
mildness.’’ Howard can 
roll a swell cigarette one- 
handed—learned to do 
it while handling the 
horses. ‘‘Prince Albert is 
‘crimp cut,’’’ he says, 
‘lies right in the paper.’’ 




























































SHOWING HIS FRIENDS how much quicker and 
firmer you can roll a cigarette with P. A. ‘‘It’s 
made with roll-your-own smokers especially 
in mind,’’ Howard tells them. ‘‘My advice is to 
take advantage of the money-back guarantee 
and start smoking P. A. soon.’’ The offer 
he’s talking about is featured below. Read 

it. Pipe smokers are also enthusiastic about AS 
Prince Albert—it tastes so mellow. 
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fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every 2-ounce 
tin of Prince Albert. 











You'll praise Prince Albert, too, 
once you try it.... Here’s our offer: 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


| (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 



































E fell from the bar with the 

greatest of ease when the fumes 
from that gooey briar got him. Won't 
some usher please rush out for a pack 
of pipe cleaners and a tin of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s peaceful blend—and let the 
show go on? Sir Walter burns slower, 
cooler. The air stays cleaner, your 
tongue stays calmer, and its delight- 
ful aroma wins applause from any 
crowd. Sales go up and up as smoker 
after smoker finds Sir Walter Raleigh 
the answer to a pipe-lover’s prayer for 
mildness and fragrance. Sold every- 
where. Ever tried it? 





| SIR WALTER | 


Bea 


‘Sooner ot Later-— 
JSavortite Jotacéiy 






FREE. booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson 3 Resse Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. PR-65 
































HE late cold 

snaps this spring 
have led many to 
wonder what tem- 
perature will injure 
peaches in bloom. 

Peach blossoms 
and the very young 
peaches that form in the blossom 
freeze at approximately 27 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or about 5 degrees lower 
than is required to freeze water. The 
degree at which the blossoms and 
young peaches freeze, however, va- 
ries with the rate of growth or the 
quantity of sap or water in the tis- 
sue. Consequently the temperature 
may drop considerably lower than 
27 degrees Fahrenheit without kill- 
ing the crop of peaches. 

On the other hand, if dew or rain 
water should be in the blossoms at 
the time the cold weather comes, 
severe injury may occur at tempera- 
tures above 27 degrees for the rea- 
son that the water will freeze at 32 
degrees and expanding icicles in the 
flowers will cause great damage. 





@ Close Spacing—More Cotton 


Results, from numerous experi- 
ments indicate that cotton rows 
should be spaced 3% feet apart. 
The plants should be chopped out 
in hills one foot apart, leaving two 
to three plants in each hill. Some- 
what closer spacing often gives a 
little increase in yields, but does not 
allow ample room for cultivation. 
Spacing rows 314 feet apart allows 
room for the cultivator, and spacing 
the hills one foot apart allows room 
for the hoe to pass between the 
hills of plants for chopping out the 
grass with little injury to the plants. 


On the heavier types of soils of 
the upper coastal plain area of 
Georgia many farmers prefer to 
space the rows four feet apart to 
allow more spread for the plants. 


Allowing three plants to grow in 
each hill seems to suppress vegeta- 
tive or non-bearing branches, and 
thus admits more sunlight on the 
bolls of the plants, causing the cot- 
ton to open a little earlier. Total 
acre yield is also greater from three 
stalks in a hill than from one stalk. 


@® Peanuts Better in Piedmont 


Peanuts make much heavier yields 
in the piedmont section of Georgia 
where the soils are heavy than on 
the light sandy soils of the coastal 
plains of South Georgia. At least 
yield records on several thousand 
plants from both areas made by the 
Georgia Experiment Station in 1935 
indicates this. In a number of in- 
stances the yields from North Geor- 
gia plants almost doubled those from 
the coastal plains. 

The peanut grower has to be 
more careful as to the condition of 
the heavier soils at harvesting time 


’ 


Talks With Georgia Farmers 


Director Stuckey discusses timely topics ina helpful way 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


to prevent the soil adhering to the 
peanuts after they are harvested. 
However, the added yields may 
justify washing the peanuts. 

The problem of hogging off pea- 
nuts on heavy or stiff soils is being 
investigated. Where the hogs are 
taken -off the peanut field in late 
fall, there sems to be little injury to 
the land. But if the animals are 
allowed to remain on the land until 
the following spring, plowing is 
made more difficult. 


@ How Helpful Are Legumes? 


A cover crop of Austrian peas or 
hairy vetch turned under will pro- 
duce more cotton per acre than will 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda, but 
less than 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. The effects of the green ma- 
nure are cumulative, and after be- 
ing continued for three or four years 
will make considerably more cotton 
than will 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

The leguminous plants, such as 
peas, beans, clovers, etc., gather 
nitrogen from the air in the soil 
and deposit this nitrogen in the 
plant rather than in the soil. There- 
fore when the entire leguminous 
plant, root and all, is removed from 
the soil, as is the practice in har- 
vesting peanuts, the soil is actually 
impoverished rather than enriched. 
When the plant tops are removed for 
feed, leaving the roots and stubble, 
the soil fertility gained will of 
course vary with the type of plant. 

The perennial legumes usually con- 
tain a larger percentage of roots 
than the annuals. Red clover and 





CALF PASTURE GATE 
—From a woodcut by ]. ]. Lankes. 


alfalfa plants contain about 33 per 
cent root, sweet clover 26 per cent, 
soybeans 12 per cent, hairy vetch 17 
per cent, garden peas 6 to 7 per cent, 
and cowpeas 7 to 10 per cent de- 


pending upon soil and variety used. 


Soybeans and velvet beans planted 
with corn will reduce the yield of 
corn that year, but will increase the 
crop on the land the next year. 


@ Spanish Moss As a Feed 


Recently some interest has been 
developed in the value of the ordi- 
nary gray or Spanish moss which 
grows on trees in the Lower South 
as feed for livestock. 


The very limited feeding trials 


made with Spanish moss show that 
cattle eat it readily. It is a little bet- 
ter than cottonseed hulls but less 
than half the value of alfalfa. There- 
fore, unless Spanish moss can be got- 
ten at little expense it would not 
pay as a feed for cattle. 


® Health in “Potlicker” 


“Potlicker” and corn pone have 
had high rank in Southern diets for 
generations. Only in recent years, 
however, have we been able to ap- 
ply the measuring stick of value to 
such foods. 

Careful feeding tests of turnip 
greens to small laboratory animals 
have shown that turnip greens are 
relatively rich in vitamins A and C 
and. contain some vitamin B. Where 
the greens are cooked in an open 
vessel, more than three-fourths of 
their’ vitamin C content is lost. 
Chemical analyses show that turnip 
greens are also rich in iron. 

Recently the Georgia Experiment 
Station has taken up cooperative 
work with the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association of the state to make a 
further study of the food value of 
the juice from turnip greens. Some 
preliminary laboratory work shows 
that turnip greens will yield from 
70 to 75 per cent of juice. A com- 
parison of the vitamin content of 
raw turnip green juice with tomato 
and lemon juice shows this:— 

Vitamin C 
milligrams per 
gram of juice 


Raw turnip green juice... .65 
Tomato: juice .....,.......0.. mo ee 
Beeman -Hsice:... 2 s.<.c0rcces.scs 57 


Further work is being done to 
devise methods of preserving the 
vitamin C of the juice by canning it 
under vacuum or by freezing. 

It was interesting to note that the 
preliminary tests show a wide vari- 
ation in percentage of juice and vita- 
min C content of the greens of dif- 
ferent varieties:— 


Vitamin 

C mg. per 

Percent gram of 
Varietv juice juice 
Purple Top White Globe.. 69 65 
Shogoin (Japanese variety) 72 1.21 
Tendererass © ....:..:.-.cesc0005-0 75 1.03 


FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


BETWEEN September 1, 1935, 

and April 1, 1936, farm debt 
adjustment committees in Alabama 
adjusted 622 cases with a total debt 
reduction of $205,951. 

Adjustments are entirely volun- 
tary, and are usually made by friends 
and neighbors with every attempt 
to deal fairly with both creditor and 
debtor. Individuals desiring _ ad- 
justments may secure further in- 
formation by writing to C. A. Mc 
Kinnon, State FDA Supervisor, Re- 
settlement Administration, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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Timely Orchard Jobs 


By L.. A. NIVEN 


te trees old enough to bear 

should have poisoned bands put 
around them this month to trap cod- 
ling moth worms. They may be se- 
cured from seed houses and spray 
material firms. Put them about 14 
fect above ground. Before placing, 
scrape off the rough bark so the 
band will fit snugly against the 
trunk of the tree. 


2. Peaches should be 3 to 4 inches 
apart; plums 2 to 24% inches; and 
apples 4 to 7 inches, depending on 
normal size ‘usually attained by the 
variety in question. If thicker than 
this, thinning is advisable. Be care- 
ful to remove the smaller or less 
desirable specimens. Thin while 
the fruit is young or soon after the 
“drop” takes place. 


3. Unless the complete spray 
schedule for fruits is carried out, 
worm- and rot-free fruit need not 
be expected. This is the heart of the 
spraying season. Those not having 
a spray calendar telling when and 
with what to spray different fruits 
should lose no time securing one 
from his county agent or sending a 
three-cent stamp to The Progressive 
Farmer for one. 


4. Old blackberry, dewberry, rasp- 
berry, and Youngberry canes should 
be cut out and burned as soon as 
picking is completed. These berries 
are borne only on second year wood, 
and when a crop is borne they die. 
Cultivate and fertilize the new 
shoots, as they will bear next year’s 
crop of berries. 


5. By adding four pounds zinc 
sulphate to each 50 gallons of peach 
or plum spray mixture, the burning 
qualities of arsenate of lead are 
largely eliminated. It also helps con- 
trol certain peach tree diseases. 


6. Reasonably good control of 
peach insects and disease may be 
obtained by dusting instead of spray- 
ing. Use a dust mixture made of 
80 parts powdered sulphur, 5 parts 
arsenate of lead, and 15 parts hy- 
drated lime. Apply thoroughly. 


WW 


READING BIBLE THROUGH 


UBSCRIBERS who are follow- 

ing the plan for “Reading the 
Bible Through in 1936” will be in- 
terested in the following weekly 
schedules: — 

May 1-2—II Kings 11 through 17. 

May 3-9—II Kings 18 through I 

Chronicles 15. 


May 10-16—1 Chronicles 16 through II 
Chronicles 8. 


May 17-23—II Chronicles 9 through 36. 
May 24-30—Ezra 1 to Nehemiah 8. 
May 31—Nehemiah 9, 10. 















“Duck Beth! I don’t think we can 


ha 


make it! 










THE ONLY WAY TO REAP A RICH HARVEST 
-ON ANY FARM IS TO PREPARE THE WAY FOR 
IT BY A COMPLETE SEEDING OPERATION 











THE ONLY WAY TO GET THE FULLEST ENJOY- 
MENT OUT OF MOTORING !S TO. MAKE 
CERTAIN THAT YOU GET A COMPLETE CAR 













































Master De Luxe Town Sedan 


Complete in every vital feature 
and the most economical of all fine cars 


The next feature is Genuine Fisher No Draft 


There are six features, in particular, No 
It gives thorough ventilation without 


ror Economica, Which you have every right to demand 
TRANSPORTATION when you buy your new car. 

The first is New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes. All 
the experience of the automobile industry, and all 
present-day tests, prove that these are the safest and 
smoothest-acting brakes ever developed. Chevrolet is 
the on/y low-priced car that has them! 

The second feature is the Solid Steel one-piece 





Ventilation. 
drafts—permits you to scoop in plenty of cool, 
refreshing air on hot summer days—keeps the wind- 
shield from fogging in bad weather. Chevrolet is the 
only low-priced car that has it! 

And finally, there is Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine, giving the finest combination 
of performance and economy of any power plant 














Turret Top. It’s more than a thing of beauty, more made. It, too, is exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 
than the style-mark of a modern car, it’s a fortress range! 


See, drive and duy this new Chevrolet—+the only 
complete low-priced car! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


499 


6% New Money-Saving G.M.A.C. Time Payment Plan. Compare 
Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


of protection over your head. Chevrolet is the on/y 
low-priced car that has it! 

The third and fourth features are the Knee-Action 
Gliding Ride* and Shockproof Steering.* You'll 
certainly want the most comfortable ride you can 
get—and the greatest driving and parking ease, too— 
so you'll want these features. Chevrolet is the only 
low-priced car that has them! 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Mich. 
With bumpers, spare tire and tirelock thelist price is $20 addi- 
tional. *Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 additional. 
Prices quoted inthis advertisement are list at Flint, Michigan, 
and subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value. 





New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes . . . Improved Gliding Knee-Action Ride* ... Shockproof Steering* ... Genuine 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation . . . Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top Bodies . . . High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


CHEVROLET 




















Let’s Go 
Window Shopping 


Merchants have show windows 
to attract the interest of the 
public. 


NEW EASY * 


BURNS 
AIR 


Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Roller eos 


reliable power for farm 


factory. Uses all fuels f. pit 

pn a ae 

Sold direct from Factory, LA delivery. 
WITTE. ENGINE WORKS 
2355 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















The manufacturer cannot bring 
his goods physically before the 
public eye. He must use a dif- 
ferent kind of show window. 
His most practical and efficient 
method of showing his wares is 
with pictures and words in ad- 








The 1935 sensation! New Diamond speed iron amazes 
M | V | L E R Vv t C € women everywhere. Easy, fast, cool ironing anywhere in house, 
yard or on P mato Self - heating, instant heat control —no hot 


( : Start $1268 to $2100 Year ngerous wires. Double-pointed, all-round button 
4 By 






bevel, con lated base, does beautiful work in half time. 
MEN-WOMEN—Common_ Educa- 


% kerosene (coal oil), actually irons family 
tion usually sufficient. Short hours Y HOME TRIAL—E 4 Diamond a 
Write immediately for Free 32- frons out in 


rite|AGENTS: I 
page book, with list of positions | for oe pec DIRECT Fac-| roblems. $i $10, $14 a day 
we train you for and full particu- | TORY TRIAL OFFER today! Being made. Write at once! 































lars telling how to get them e 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, The Akron Lamp & Mfg., Co., 237 iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio vertisements. 
Dept. J-281, Rochester, N. Y. MEN Window shopping is both 
x P 
Ww ante WOMEN profitable and entertaining. Let’s 
Men \ wy anted Sree ee 
Age 18 to 50. to qualify for eligibitt ft 
1 SER EN SET ees (Set eh aay || Renatectorer 
an ho! irs. on sc uca! 0} 
eost to you els roygete valuable information sent FREE. Write today. Every Ad a Show Window ~ 

















Sick itinhene Catone’ is Dept. 33, Nashville, — INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-B, St. Louis, Mo. 















CUIS 
TRUCK 
COSTS 


“MADE SMARTEST 

DEAL OF MY LIFE™ 
Says Joseph Exswein 

R. JOSEPH H. ESSWEIN, Ray 
County, Missouri, got the sur- 
prise of his life when he compared 
truck costs recently. He says, ‘“‘I 
checked Dodge against the other two 
lowest-priced trucks before I bought. 
Now I find I made the smartest deal 
of my life when I picked Dodge. I’m 
Saving over $90 a year on gas alone!” 
Before you buy any truck, ask your 
Dodge dealer to make the FREE 
gas test, and get a copy of the new 
“Show - Down” 

score card. 
—— DODGE 


Division of Chrysler 
Corporation 





























































AND I'M SAVING OVER 
$90 A YEAR ON 
GAS ALONE 






Dodge }4- Ton Express, 6-cyl., 116" W. B.—$500* 


Low-cost finance plan for farmers, terms 
gladly arranged to fit your budget, through 
Commercial Credit Company. 


Ye-TON, 6-CYL., 116” W. B. CHASSIS 


a/0 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Special equipment extra. 


i DEPENDABLE 


| DODGE 
TRUCKS 









MONTH by month for several 
years now we have been striv- 

ing to help you with your parties 
and programs and other activities. 
But all along we have been look- 
ing forward to the day when in one 
handy, compact volume we could 
give you an all-round source of 
help—more than we could ever give 
you in dozens and dozens of mimeo- 
graphed sheets. At last we think 
we have it in “The Community 
Handbook.” Let’s take May. On 
page 26 there’s a new idea for a 
Mother’s Day program, a Parents’ 
Day; “Auld Lang Syne” (53), 
“Home, Sweet Home” (54), and 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” (55), 
would not be inappropriate songs; 
“If for Girls” (176), and the short 


BOOK covered with black oil- 

cloth with a design painted on 
it, or one covered with gay print, 
makes a nice scrapbook. 

“My hobby is collecting jars,” 
writes one reader. We wonder if 
she wouldn’t like to cover her jars 
with colored paper of different sizes 
and shapes which she can cut from 
the magazines. When the paper is 
pasted on and each piece painted 
around with gilt it makes a lovely 
vase. After shellac has been applied 
it is ready for use. 


For those interested in nature 
study, smoke prints are very easy to 
make and require only an old news- 
paper, candle, small bit of lard, 
leaves, and a piece of white paper. 
The lard is placed on the newspa- 
per which is smoked over the flame 
of the candle. When a _ heavy 
black residue forms on the smoked 
paper, rub the under side of the leaf 
on the smoked surface. Then place 
this side on the clean white paper 
and press down with another piece 
of paper. This makes a leaf print 
showing the veins and fibers. 


Some of you were interested in 
making hooked rugs. Did you know 
that old silk stockings that have 





verses (214) would fit in nicely. 


Of parties especially suited to 
May there’s An Open Road Party 
(99), Hare and Hounds Party (99), 
A Tea for the Sweet Girl Graduate 
(104), and A Trousseau Shower 
(106). If none of these fits, plan 
one of your own from stunts (127), 


tricks (130), and relays (134). 


Suppose, with school out, you'll 
be visiting soon and want to know 
more about etiquette. “Manners— 
At Home and Away” begins on 
page 145. 

And you can take the handbook 
and do that and more for any month 
or any season of the year. 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


Smart Ideas for Hobby Riders 


been dyed make nice rugs when put 
on burlap? Hooked rugs made this 
way for your club room with name 
or seal are very attractive. 


Young carpenters, have you tried 
making the bird houses and book 


ends illustrated in recent issues? 


Hikers, do you always remember 
to walk on the left side of the road 
so that approaching cars face you? 


A few readers mentioned honey- 
suckle and pine needle baskets as 
their hobby. Attractive baskets can 
also be made from willow branches. 
The best time to gather willow is 
in the spring. When it is first gath- 
ered it should be placed in a tub of 
warm water and allowed to stand 
before removing the bark. Always 
soak the willow so it will bend easi- 
ly and will not break. Use this as 
you would honeysuckle or reed with 
rafhia or colored cord. 


@ One for “Math” Sharks 
A FISH has a head four inches 


long, a tail as long as its head 

and half its body, and a body as 
long as its head and tail both. How 
long is the fish? Mallie Jones, 
Wake County, N. C. 





Facing their problems squarely is this group of South Carolina 4-H 
club girls discussing “Sharing Home Responsibilities and Pleasures.” 


Ne Yang — lk 


P rogram and P arty Plans 


@® Hobby Contest Winners 


O VARIED were the entries in 

the hobby contest that ranking 
letters first, second, and third was 
practically impossible and the prizes 
have been divided among the follow- 
ing with $1 to each:— 

A World Collector, Mammie Hayes, 


, Texas. 


Snakes, of All Things, Ruth Beard, 
North Carolina. 

She Collects Postmarks, Margaret Berry, 
Kentucky. 

A Foreign Correspondent, Bernice Hes- 
ter, Alabama. 

Catalogs Help Budget, Beatrice Boyd, 
Georgia. 

Collects Indian Relics, Rhodom Young, 
Louisiana. 

If you could have read all the let- 
ters that came in you would readily 
agree with us that the boy and girl 
with “nothing to do” in their com- 
munity have only themselves to 
blame. 


@ Favorite Riddles 


Wwrar can you keep after you 
have given it?—Edna Clark, 
North Carolina. 

2. What is it that the more you 
cut it, the longer it gets?—Helen 
Brandes, Texas. 

3. Why is it that you go to bed? 
Josie Lou Guaghaido, Mississippi. 

4. Crooked as a rainbow, got 
teeth like a cat, guess all your life, 
and you can’t guess that.—Aileen 
Dyer, Tennessee. 


@ Figure This One Out 


UMBER One is a letter; Two, 
one of the boys; 
Three is a word meaning racket or 
noise; 
Whole, as a youth, was a lazy 
scamp, 


But grew wiser and richer by own- 
ing a lamp. ]. P. Hall. 


@ These pwe the Answers 


Riddles: 1—Your promise. 2—A ditch. 
3—Because your bed can’t come to you. 
4—Blackberry bush. ‘ 

Enigma:—Aladdin. 

Problem: The fish is 32 inches long. 
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Beekeeping in May 
By R. R. REPPERT 
A VERY essential thing for the 


beekeeper to bear in mind is that 
in many sections there are well-de- 
fined periods of honey production, 
of greater or less length according to 
the flora of the particular location as 
well as the weather conditions. In 
many more northern sections the 
time of abundant nectar flow is often 
limited to a very short time, some- 
times to as little as ten days, dur- 
ing which time the bees must work 
to gather the surplus upon which the 
beekeeper depends for his profits. 


The secret of success of the North- 
ern beekeeper under such conditions 
consists in having the bees ready to 
take advantage of a heavy honey 
flow when this occurs. While the 
honey flow in the Southern States 
is more nearly continuous, yet there 
are times even here during which 
nectar is especially abundant. These 
periods are more or less definite 
for any particular section, and are 
known only through acquaintance 
of the beekeeper with his local con- 
ditions. His profits will depend 
largely upon his knowledge of the 
conditions, and of his management 
of his bees so as to have them at 
maximum strength to take_advan- 
tage of the situation. 

Unless an increase in the number 
of colonies is desired, it will be best 
to keep down swarming. Swarming 
is natural with bees, and so its pre- 
vention must be accomplished by 
what may be considered unnatural 
means. It cannot always be effected; 
bees will sometimes swarm in spite 
of all that can be done to prevent it. 

One of the things that will tend 
to prevent swarming is the allow- 
ance of ample room for the bees to 
spread out and to store any surplus 
honey. Overcrowding, or excessive 
heat will often induce. swarming. 
Hence empty supers should be add- 
ed if found necessary, and in case 
of excessive heat in the hive, which 
is often evidenced by the bees clus- 
tering about the entrance outside in 
large bunches, the hive should be 
raised from the bottom board by 
placing small blocks of wood, about 

of an inch thick, between the 
two, at the four corners. If in spite 
of these precautions, the bees evi- 
dence a desire to swarm by building 
queen cells, these queen cells should 
be cut out every week. Clipping 
one of the queen’s wings will be an 
aid. When the swarm emerges, 
they will cluster as usual on a shrub 
or tree. The queen, however, being 
unable to fly, will hop about on the 
ground, and the bees will soon re- 
turn to the hive. One should be on 
the watch at such a time, and cage 
the queen in the hive until the bees 
have again definitely settled down. 
Unless watch is so kept, the queen 
will be lost, and then brood produc- 
tion will cease until a new queen is 
reared from an egg or a larva. Of 
course, if more queen cells are pro- 
duced, swarming in the case of a 
colony so returned to its hive may 
again take place. 

As more room becomes necessary, 
add an empty super under the other 
supers that are nearly full, and just 
above the hive body. In case of a 














slackening of nectar flow, add the 


Apty super at the top of the others. 








* MELVIN PURVIS, 
formerly ace 
G-Man of the 

= Department 

of Justice... 
who directed the capture 
of Dillinger, ‘‘Pretty Boy” 

Floyd, ‘‘Baby Face” Nelson, 

and others. Mr. Purvis re- 

veals here methods used in 
capturing criminals. 

Names have, of course, 

been changed. 


HUNG OUTA 





THE ‘MISSOURI BLOCK’ 


AN INSIDE STORY OF MELVIN PURVIS, AMERICA’S NO.I “G-MAN’ 


YES, THIS 1S 


MRS. BENDER... 
* AL DOESN’T NEED 
A JOB... BUT HELL 
BE HOME AT NOON. 
YOU CAN TALK TO 
HIM PERSONALLY 






“MY ‘G-MEN’ AND 

| HAD SENT OUT 

TRACERS THROUGH 
THREE STATES LOOK 
ING FOR AL BENDER, 
WHO HAD JUST RIF- 
LED THE MAILS ATA 
MIDWEST AIRPORT... 
SUDDENLY WE 
HEARD THAT HE 


JOE'S COFFEE-POT’ 
IN A SMALL MISSOURI 
TOWN, AND SO....” 







SWELL STEAK, PAL! 
LISTEN, WE'RE FRIENDS 
OF AL BENDER'S...SEEN 
LATELY? % 


LOT AT 











OR, HOW AMERICA'S ACE “G-MAN” 


CAPTURED AL BENDER, THE AIR-MAIL ROBBER 







JUST AS | THOUGHT! 
THERE'S A LOT OF 
PHONE NUMBERS 
HERE -ONE MAY 
GIVE US A CLUE 
TO BENDER! 


“WE KNEW BENDER 
USED TO BE A BRICK 
LAYER. AS | CALLED 
EACH NUMBER, | 
POSED AS FOREMAN 
OF A CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY... EX- 
PLAINED THAT | 
WANTED TO HIRE 
BENDER. FINALLY 
WE LOCATED HIM2 
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ZEEE ZEA 


WE WILL NOT! THAT PLACE IS A 





{ GREAT WORK, CHIEF! 
WE'LL JUST PILE IN 





AL BENDER, IN HIS "HIDE-OUT” GETS 
A CALL AT 12:30 THE SAME DAY... 






















TENEMENT FILLED WITH CHILDREN! 
DONOVAN, | WANT YOU TO PUT A 
BLOCK ON OLD ROUTE 35 
THAT RE-OPENED TODAY! | HAVE 
A HUNCH BENDER WILL BE 
TRAVELING THAT ROAD TODAY! 


THERE AND PUT THE 
GUNS ON HIM! 





























A RUSE OF G-MEN TO SLOW DOWN 
A FLEEING BANDIT’S CAR SO HE 
CAN BE IDENTIFIED AND CAPTURED. 
CARS ARE PARKED AS SHOWN IN 

OIAGRAM, SO THAT BANDIT WILL 
BE FORCED TO WEAVE SLOWLY 

BETWEEN THEM, WHILE STILL UN~ 









SUSPICIOUS OF THE TRAP.... 








LISTEN, AL, DIS 1S JOE COWN TO D’ 
COFFEE POT.. 
0’ G-MEN ARE ONTO YUH, AN’ ARE 
BLOCKIN’ EVERY ROAD OUTA TOWN... db 
BUT LISSEN! DAT OLD ROUTE 35 
OPENED TO TRAFFIC TODAY AN’ DEY 












.t GOT WORD DAT 






AIN‘T WISE TO IT! 























































SO YOU THOUGHT YOU'D GIVEN US THE 
SUP, EH BENDER? WELL,| WAS THE 
MAN WHO PHONED YOU AT NOON TODAY 





NOTE: THIS MAN WAS TRIED, CONVICTED, 
AND SENTENCED TO SERVE A TERM OF 
YEARS IN THE FEDERAL PENITENTARY. 








M@ ...NOW, PAUL AND JOAN, | WANT 
EVERY MEMBER OF MY JUNIOR G-MAN 


A TOASTIES FOR BREAKFAST! THEY'RE 
JUST THE THING TO START OFF 

















JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MEN! 


BOYS AND GIRLS!..PLL SEND YOU FREE rnis REGULATION SIZE JUNIOR 
G-MAN BADGE...ENROLL YOU ON THE SECRET ROLL OF MY JUNIOR G-MEN... 
YOU A BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, INVISIBLE 
WRITING, SELF-DEFENSE...OTHER ‘INSIDE INFORMATION THAT ONLY G-MEN KNOW...READ 
BELOW HOW TO JOIN AND GET THESE ANO MY OTHER FREE PRIZES! 


AND SENO 





The finest corn flakes 
ever...crisp, crunchy 


POST TOASTIES! 


“He a big bowl of Post Toasties for 
breakfast every morning!” That’s 
mighty good advice from Melvin Purvis! 

It’s a rule YOU ought to follow! Take it 
from Melvin Purvis, Post Toasties are the 
grandest-tasting breakfast treat ever! 
They’re delicious, too, with luscious fresh 
fruit or berries! 

Post Toasties are made from the sweet 
little hearts of the corn, where most of the 
flavor is. And each golden flake is toasted 
double crisp so it keeps its crunchy good- 
ness longer in milk or cream. 

Get your Post Toasties now—‘‘The 
Better Corn Flakes”! And join the Junior 
G-Man Corps without delay! 

A POST CEREAL—MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 





Boys’ Badge (left). Girls’ 
Division Badge (above). 
Both badges are of pol- 
ished gold-bronze design 
with satin-gold background, etched 
and enameled in blue. 


MANY OTHER PRIZES LIKE THESE 
(See catalog for details) 
Official Junior G-Man 


Ring: 24-carat gold 
avin finish. Fits any finger. 








Melvin Purvis 
Junior G-Man Fin- 
gerprint Set. Out- 
fit complete with 
16-page instruc- 











tion book. 








MELVIN PURVIS 


catalog of FREE PR 


girl ( 
Name 


send you his official Junior G-Man badge .. . 
big, thrilling book that tells how to become a 
Junior G-Man and a catalog of OTHER SWELL 
FREE PRIZES: Send the coupon now! 


¢/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Michigan 

I want to join soar Junior G-Man Corps. Please 

send me Official Badge, Instruction Manual, and 
RIZES. Here are my 2 Post 







TO JOIN: Send two tops from Post Toasties 
Packages with coupon below, to Melvin Purvis, 
c/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Mich. He’ll enroll 
you as a member of his Junior G-Man Corps... 


his 
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Street 





City. State. 
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(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1936, good only in U.S. A.) 








[AAN AND WIFE 
WANTED/ 


TO RUN LOCAL 
COFFEE AGENCY 









SPLENDID CHANCE $60 AWEEK aE 

TO MAKE UP TO FORDS 
Man to deliver and collect; wife to handle order 
Seen records. somers east q<. Bi oa erp 76 to 10 106 GIVEN 
established customers easily handle: e bu: 
is pleasant, and n rience is require: edaswe send speared 
everything ou prod pcheding case full of products. ped rary he 


You don't risk a penny, We send complete, ginpie 


nstructions forr ingen My this business with y, weekly ca sh 
0 a fu 3 


: rd garnings lgive 

capital. Full information and mone: -making facte grand new 
00) 

le. aste a minute as the opportuni: piocecers es 

ty on your locality is too good torlsk missing. ddress pe LT 


ALBERT MILLS 1737 Monmouth Avenue £4. Not a cou- 














OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


\ E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 


If in 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 


advertisement in The Progressive 


Farmer,” 


and will report any unsatisfactory 


transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 


columns. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 


houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 


neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raeicnu, N. C. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA. 


MeEmMpPuis, TENN. 


Datras, TEXAS 
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WHEELING 


HEAVY ZING GOATED 
COP-R-LOY FENGE 


U.S PAT. OFF 


Ask your Wheeling dealer why 
he selected Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Farm Fence to sell his 
friends and neighbors. He will tell 
you that this name stands for the 
double value fence .. . the only 
woven fence that gives you the 
long-wearing durable combination 
of genuine COP-R-LOY, the cop- 
per alloyed metal, and heavy pure 
zine coating applied the Wheel- 
ing way. 

The name Wheeling has identi- 
fied dependable service in sheet 
steel and wire products for farm 
use for more than forty-five years 
+ » » experience like Wheeling’s, 
backed by necessary resources and 
facilities, assures you complete 
fencing satisfaction because nei- 
ther time nor money has been 


Sex YOUR WHEELING 


FENCE DEALER = 





a > YOON 





spared in attaining the high stand- 
ard of quality you get in Wheeling 
Heavy Zinc Coated Farm Fence. 


Made of COP-R-LOY with 
heavy pure zinc protection, woven 
on modern looms, you get Wheel- 
ing Heavy Zinc Coated Farm 
Fence after thorough and prac- 
tical testing at the factory where 
it is stretched up under actual 
field conditions. The name Wheel- 
ing also stands, therefore, for 
extra precaution for your benefit 
as well as the double value in 
durability of base metal and coat- 
ing. It will pay you well to decide 
now on Wheeling Fence. Your 
dealer will supply you with any 
style or type you require, also 
with Wheeling Barbed Wire, 
Staples, Steel Posts and other 
necessities. The name Wheeling 
protects your investment no mat- 
ter how large or small. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


WHEELING. WEST WIRDINIA 


[Ore to laclolet mn @) 
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Hobbies of Boys and Girls 


There's something interesting in everything 


@® Hobby Is Club Work 


Y HOBBY is 4-H club work. 

It seems to me that every boy 
and girl would find it interesting 
to be a 4-H club member. 


I have been in 4-H club work for 
two years and I plan to continue to 
be a member during my entire 
school career. I began my first year’s 
work by planting my club garden. 
I canned 103 quarts of canned fruits 
and vegetables that year. My cook- 
ery record was an excellent one. 
After completing this I began sew- 
ing. I made my club uniform which 
consists of my apron, cap, holder, 
cup towel, hand towel, and sewing 
bag. I entered my sewing in the 
county exhibit and won first prize. 
I then sent my sewing to Georgia 
state exhibition and won second 
prize. This has given me much en- 
couragement to continue. 


In my second year in club work 
I again planted my garden and can- 
ned 105 quarts of vegetables and 
fruits. I did not have as good 
record in home improvement the 
first year as I wanted so I decided 
to take this project next. I remod- 
eled and painted my bedroom furni- 
ture. I took the framework of the 
top off an old bureau and refinished 
the bottom and hung a mirror over 
it, so that it now looks like a chest 
of drawers. I next decided to refin- 
ish the porch furniture. My next 
project was to do my required sew- 
ing: I entered my second year sew- 
ing in the county exhibit and won 
second and later in Macon, where 
I won first prize. 


I have been elected as president 
of our club for the coming year and 
am expecting to work still harder 
as a 4-H club member. 

Virginia Warren, 
Laurens County, Ga. 


® Stamp Collecting Educational 


If you go about it in the right way, 
stamp collecting is far more than a 
mere hobby; it is a teacher whose 
methods are very pleasant. It gives 
me a general knowledge of stamps 
and the countries from which they 
come, something of their geography, 
history, strange people and strange 
customs, engraving, the art of print- 
ing, and the rulers and leaders of 
the world which these stamps rep- 
resent. For instance, it was not un- 
til I began collecting stamps that I 
learned that San Marino, which is 
situated in northern Italy, was the 
smallest republic in the world. 


To reap the benefits that collectors 
should enjoy, you do not have to 
spend a great deal of money on your 


stamp collection. Most of my stamps 


have been obtained through corre- 


i 











@ A Tennessee River Fisherman 


I WANT to tell you about my 

hobby which is fishing. I live 
out six miles from the Tennessee 
river, north of Joe Wheeler Dam. 
I am eight years old. 


I first go to the small branch and 
put out my wire minnow trap in 
which I have placed a biscuit. This 
I sink in a deep hole of water and 
leave for two or three hours. When 
T return I usually have enough min- 
nows to fish all I want. Sometimes 
a garfish takes my minnows and 
as they are hard to land, I am not 
always successful in rescuing them. 


I like to fish for bass or crappie 
on a sunshiny day when the water 
is clear and still, or for cat at night 
with worms or fresh meat, but fish- 
ing and landing bass or crappie is 
sure some sport for a boy my age. 

George Almon Nix, 
Lauderdale County, Ala. 


@ Collects Indian Relics 


I have been collecting Indian rel- 
ics for four years. We live on a 
farm near a prairie in North Louisi- 
ana. The Caddo Indians used this 
section as a hunting ground long 
ago. Most of my arrows have been 
plowed up in working the farm, and 
I find them when walking across 
the fields but have never found one 
when looking for it! 


I have all sizes, shapes, and col- 
ors. They range in size from % 
to 4 inches long and are made from 
varicolored rocks. My best one is 
about 114 inches long; it is reddish 
brown with a black tip and has saw 
teeth along the edges. I have about 
80 in all and three corn grinders 
with the hand rock to grind with. 


I have not found a tomahawk yet, 
but my grandfather has one that he 
found years ago. 


I expect to keep on “riding my 
hobby” as it has been the source of 
much profitable instruction and 
pleasure to me. Rhodom Young, 

Webster Parish, La. 


DAFFODILS 
(An Entry in Poetry Contest) 


Daffodils in my garden grow, 
Sweet little daffodils in a row;, 
Their sunny heads they lift to the sky 








ADVERTISING PAYS 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our: ad- 
vertisers. 


R 


Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 









Tombstone i?” 


GENUINE MARBLE & ema 

Retiring Free. Satisfaction guaran- 

thick. FREE catalog 20. wide, 10a. 
5 m 

morial Co., Dept. A-18, At Ga. 










spondence with foreign girls and 
boys (another extremely interesting 
hobby). I think more pleasure can 
be derived from keeping and work- 
ing with the common, everyday 
stamps than with the expensive 


And watch the bluebirds passing by. 


How they must wish that they could fly 
Across the bright and sunny sky 
Gaily flitting to and fro, 

Sometimes high and sometimes low. 
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stamps. Nan Harris, Jeanne. Pattersom 


Hoke County, N. C. 





Chatham County, Gti 
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LABAMA’S twenty-first 4-H 

club Short Course for Girls 

and the annual meeting of Ala- 

bama 4-H Club Council will be held 

in Auburn May 26 to 30. Plans are 

being made to entertain at least 400 
cub members. 


@ Four-H club boys of Marion 
County are making plans for a 
tournament in baseball this summer. 
All club boys of the county between 
the ages of 14 and 21 are taking 
physical examinations given by the 
county health officer. 


© The Friendship club in Calhoun 
‘County is growing two acres of 
Otootan soybeans for sale to raise 
club funds for future use. 


@ Elmore County club boys have 
enrolled five litters of pigs in the 
Alabama Ton-Litter Contest to be 
held in Montgomery, September 10. 


@ Fifty-three Lamar County club 
boys this year have planted 4 acre 
of crotalaria; 46 boys, Otootan soy- 
beans; and 10 boys, crimson clover 
for seed for planting in 1937. 


@ The Hazel Green (Madison Coun- 
ty) and Tanner (Limestone Coun- 


N LOOKING ahead to the hot 

summer days why not plan to 
make a hammock of barrel staves? 
The expense is small, and the work 
is not difficult. 

Choose a barrel of the type in 
which sugar comes, making sure 





that the staves are light as well as 
strong. After the hoops and nails 
have been removed, plane the edges 


and corners of staves. Next, with 


By RALPH 


EORGIA 4-H club boys and 
girls during the last year pro- 
duced products in their projects 
worth $1,836,000, according to G. 
V. Cunningham, state club leader. 
The 54,889 club members started 
281,323 projects, and they carried 
69 per cent of them to comple- 
ton and turned in required records. 
The boys grew more than 5,300 
acres of corn, and they got an aver- 





| | age yield of 26 bushels to the acre, 


a 


pSmpared with 11 bushels per acre 


fb * the older farmers of the state. 


-, 
Alabama Pour-H Clubs Busy 


By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


ty) clubs have selected cotton im- 
provement as club project and each 
boy is planting pure seed of a variety 
decided upon by the club as a whole. 
The Hazel Green club is planting 
D. P. L. 11 and the Tanner club 
Stoneville No. 5. Ginners will hold 
special gin days for saving the seed 
this fall. 


@ With the assistance of T. Earle 
Whatley, Marion County agent, 
Concord club boys landscaped the 
school ground by setting out trees 
and shrubbery, sodding the lawn, 
and making bird houses. Marion 
clubs are also issuing a monthly news 
letter. 


@ Four former 4-H club members 
of Dallas County are now serving 
as assistant county agents in Ala- 
bama. They are E. G. Small, Cleb- 
urne County; Joe Givhan, Hale; 
Allison Kyser, Sumter, and Clifton 
Kirkpatrick, Butler. “I’m sure that 
each one of these boys got his in- 
spiration from club work that caus- 
ed him to go to college and study 
agriculture,” says John Blake, Dal- 
las County agent. “I am proud of 
their record as club boys as well as 
their record in college, and feel sure 
that each of them will make good.” 


Stave Hammock for Hot Days 


By CARL CORBIN 


a brace and bit, bore two holes about 
Y%4-inch in diameter near the ends 
of each stave. 

At least two coats of paint should 
be applied. When paint is dry, lace 
staves together, using two 14-inch 
ropes on each side. Pass one rope 
through the holes from the bottom, 
and one from the top. In this way, 
the staves are held together in chain- 
like links. 

One barrel, provided all the staves 
are sound, can be made into a ham- 
mock about seven feet long. A 
hammock of this size should be sus- 
pended between trees or posts at 
least 15 feet apart, using 14-inch 
rope. If posts are utilized, set them 
in the ground at least 214 feet, and 
slant slightly outward. 


Georgia’s Club Record 


FULGHUM 


The boys had more than 1,300 acres 
of cotton, and they picked an aver- 
age of 1,178 pounds of seed cotton 
to the acre. The farm average in 
Georgia is 665 pounds to the acre. 


More than 33,000 boys and girls 
had garden projects, and they re- 
ported that they produced better 
than 166,000 bushels of vegetables 
for home use and sale to get a little 
extra cash. The club girls reported 
that they canned more than 800,000 
containers of fruits, vegetables, and 
other produce during the year. 
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to put in 


MORE HOURS 


You get more OUT of “Layerbilt” because we put 
more IN. Think of “B” battery power for a moment 
like corn in a crib. If the corn were shelled, the 
crib would hold a lot more, wouldn’t it ? 





LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE—Look at the draw- 
ings of the two kinds of “B” batteries. There is the 
old-fashioned one (shown at the right) with the 
round cells piled up much like ears of corn in the 
crib. See all the waste space between these cells. Look 
at all the soldered internal wiring connections, sixty 
different chances for trouble. 





NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT —Now look at the“Layer- 
bilt” drawing (shown at the left.) You can see at a 
glance how much more power-making materials can 
be put in the same sized package. By building it as 
solid as a brick wall, “Eveready” has produced the 
world’s most economical source of “B” power. And 
no other battery can be like it because “Layerbilt” 
construction is patented. Only “Eveready” can make 
a “Layerbilt.” 


KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN-—National con- 
ventions are coming . . . the presidential battle-of- 
the-century is about to open. From now till Novem- 
ber, you’ll want to listen in every day. You will want 
to hear the returns November 3rd, to know which 
way this great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh 
“Layerbilt” batteries now and be sure of ample “B” 
power throughout the entire campaign and election 
time. Pay a little more zow...Pay less while you listen. 








The words ‘'Eveready’’ and ‘‘Layerbilt” are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York City Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT “B’’ BATTERIES 





WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL“B” POWER 
























Tests prove the NOBBY type design 
gives up to 20% MORE TRACTION 
than any other type of traction tire! 








Only nobs...great rugged nobs...can so 
grip the ground...dig down... pull your 
biggest plow through the heaviest going. 


© HEAVY SHOULDER BUTTRESSES 


Give Extra Traction—Massive buttresses 
grip the soil liketeeth ina powerfulset ofgears 
...taking hold...gripping... hauling forward. 









CUTS Costs 
* SAVES 15 25% FUEL 
* SAVES 12%"4 HOURS 


* SAVES 397, REPAIRS 
* INCREASES onaw PULL 









© HUGE CONTACT AREA Gives Maxi- 
mum Grip—All the broad, flexible tread 
..-both nobs and tread base...spreads out 
-.-grips the surface...wraps itself around 


* ADDS RIDING COMFORT 
rough ground. * ADDS YEARS To LiFe oF 
© POSITIVE TRACTION ... Every IPMENT 


Direction—Gripping edges of husky nobs cr --—-— 
give equal traction—forward, reverse, 

sidewise. Tests prove Nobby type design | MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


gives up to 20% more traction than any | 
other type of traction tire. Tire Dept. A, 1790 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 















SELF -CLEANING oe enerr: 
As the nobs bite in— 
they grip the soil with 
a pincer-like action. As 
Pressure is removed 
dirt between nobs is 
first loosened ...then 
cleanly ejected by the 
tire snapping back to 
normal shape. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Safety Bonded plies, 
breaker strips, Tem- | 
pered Rubber Tread 

and sidewalls all weld- | \ 9 
ed into one unit are | 


more than sufficient to 0 
withstand the flex and | B0 


| Rush my copy of “Power Farming, Economy 
” 


Name. 
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distortion of low pres- 
sure operation. 












United States Rubber Company 


























































THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK NOW READY! 


Included in our new 240-page “Community 
Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty: 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to club reporters, a complete chapter on 
good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
>» and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 

Published in handy 4 x 9 size to fit the pocket. Bound in heavy 
weight durable paper covers with choice of three colors—blue, 
crimson, or brown. 

, Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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® Cedar Bluff Studies First Aid 


The Cedar Bluff Chapter is mak- 
ing a study of first aid and plans to 
have every member of the chapter 
qualified to give first aid in ordinary 
emergencies by the time school 
closes this spring. 

Two meetings have been devoted 
to the value of first aid and to 
actually acquiring skills: Dr. S. C. 
Tatum, county health officer, ap- 
peared before the group at one meet- 
ing and over three hours was spent 
in instruction and practice at the 
second meeting. The entire chapter 
plans to spend another three hours 
in practical instruction at an early 
date. Two copies of The American 
Red Cross First Aid Manual are 
being added to the F. F. A. library 
and a complete first aid kit is being 
added to the chapter equipment, 
according to Prof. J. J. Young, local 
adviser. 


@ District F. F. A.’s Growing 


District organizations in F. F. A. 
have grown from a small beginning 
in three sections of Alabama organ- 
ized in the fall of 1934 until 82 per 
cent of the chapters in the state are 
members of some type of district or- 
ganization. Training for leadership 
and cooperation, two of the funda- 
mentals of the F. F. A. since its 
organizaton, are being stressed by the 
district organizations in a way that 
is impossible by the local chapter. 
District F. F. A.’s are sponsoring 
radio programs, public speaking 
contests, essay contests, athletic 
events, better parliamentary proce- 
dure, additional degrees, district pic- 
nics, and many other activities. 


@ Slocomb’s Farm Program 
Members of the Slocomb F. F. A. 


Chapter have been emphasizing im- 
proved farm practices as a major 
part of their program, says W. W. 
Cotney, local adviser. 

Last year 2,200 acres were terraced 
and over 800 acres have been ter- 
raced this year to date. As rapidly 
as members of the chapter learn 
to terrace in classes, they terrace 
their home farms, provided terrac- 
ing is needed. Neighbors began 
to ask various boys to assist them 
in terracing so a plan was worked 
out for F. F. A. members to terrace 
for others at a mimimum charge. 




















What F.F.A.’s Are Doing 


CANNON 


GREEN HANDS LEARN HOW 
TheF. F. A. members shown in the picture are receiving a practical demonstration on 


how to revive adrowned yictim. They are, from left to right, Dr. S, C. Tatum, county 
health officer, Harwell Wood, L. F. Daniels, Garvin Ray, C.L. Conn, and Demnon Phillips: 


Since last September F. F.A. mem. 
bers have vaccinated approximately 
400 hogs for cholera. 

During one of the heaviest “mad 
dog” years in the history of the 
county, chapter members helped 
considerably in reducing the danger 
to humans as well as stock by vac- 
cinating 142 dogs and 2 mules 
against rabies. This project was 
started as a local project but to- 
ward the end of the season it was 
almost a county-wide undertaking. 


® For Crippled Children 
F, F. A. and F. H. A. Chapters 


in Alabama have raised a total of 
$7,366.41 to help equip convales- 
cent homes for crippled children, 
A check for this amount was re- 
cently turned over to Dr. J. A. Keller, 
state superintendent of education, 
by A. C. Allen, Jr., Hoitville, state 
F. F. A. president, and Miss Annie 
Moon, Ashland, state F. H. A. presi- 
dent, in an impressive ceremony. 
President Allen in his presenta- 
tion stressed the fact that the money 
was raised by the boys and girls 
in cooperative activities rather than 
by solicitation. He also said that it 
was a joy for the farm boys and girls 
in the state to help provide better 
facilities for crippled children. 
Local chapters engaged in a va- 
riety of activities to raise the fund, 
such as box suppers, beauty contests, 
exhibits at fairs, plays, fiddlers’ con- 
ventions, selling subscriptions to 
magazines, and local members 
bringing produce from home. 


WwW YW 
FERTILIZER WINNERS 
CHAPTER winners in the ferti- 


lizer demonstration contest for 

Georgia Future Farmers have been 
announced as follows:— 

Sylvester, W. R. Moseley, adviser; 

Vidalia, F. D. Garrard, adviser; 

Nancy Hart, E. H. Thomas, adviser; 

Southwest DeKalb, R. N. Jones, adviser. 

As a result of this contest, 62 fer- 
tilizer demonstrations with cotton 
and 39 with corn were conducted 
in the state by F. F. A. chapter 
members. Several thousand farm- 
ers saw and studied the results of 
the demonstrations. The contest 


was sponsored by the Chilean Ni- 
trate Educational Bureau. 
M. D. Mobley. 
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Country Things I 
Love Most 


@ This month instead of one full- 
length letter we are printing brief ex- 
tracts from letters of several friends. 


LOVE lonesome spots — deep 

ravines and viny tangled thick- 
ets, and deep, dark hollows where 
fens grow _ tall. — Willoughby 
Graves, Yell County, Ark. 


I love to see terraced fields; they 
remind me of ocean waves.—Mrs. 
W. J. Duke, Chilton County, Ala. 


I love clover fields, where the bees 
keep up a constant humming; a 
green pasture with a little brook 
winding its way across the center 
to mect the creek beyond the woods; 
to see baby ducks playing in the 
pond; the hum of a crosscut saw 
working its way through a log.— 
Jewell Allen, Putnam County, Tenn. 


I love lacy cypress trees and the 
moonlight making shadows on the 
rippling water—Mrs. John Hugh 
Rogers, Wilkinson County, Miss. 


I love the trustfulness of young 
rabbits; butterflies around a buddleia 
bush; the flashing headlong flight 
of a cardinal; a humming bird as 
it hovers over an open bloom; the 
pertness of a tiny house wren; the 
first ripe strawberry peering from 
among the leaves; white dogwoods 
dotting the woods among the other 
trees—Sara Jane Proctor, Gibson 
County, Tenn. 


I love the little paths of the coun- 
try, each leading its own way. This 
one is a short way through the 
woods to a neighbor’s home; an- 
other leads to the spring; another 
tothe berry patch or the wild grapes 
or muscadines. You’d never tire of 
exploring the mystery of each little 
path. I love the babies of the coun- 
try—baby chicks, cheerful and chirp- 
ing bits as they follow their mother 
in search of food; baby ducks, yel- 
low balls sailing on the duck pond; 
baby robins in the nest; baby kit- 
tens, white and spotted, climbing 
and tumbling in the hayloft; baby 
boys and girls, playing in the sand, 
gathering nuts, chasing butterflies, 
hunting flowers. Potential rulers of 
our nation, they are getting their 
first lessons close to that wise old 
teacher, Nature.—Mrrs. Stella Hollis, 
Lamar County, Ala. 


I love little fairy clothes hung on 
the weeds on dewy mornings; green 
willows; an oriole flitting like a 
flash of fire. I love my old country 
home, with its dug well, its rock 
chimney, and its giant shade trees. 
—Mrs. Jewel Wright, Colbert 
County, Ala. 


I love old-fashioned dinner-on- 
the-ground picnics, where good 
farm wives proudly display baskets 
of -home-grown foods. I love. the 
friendliness and simplicity of coun- 
tty people—W. W. Nesbitt, Bun- 
combe County, N.C. 

I love to hear rain falling on the 
toof and the sound of thunder 


«, . . . 
| from way down under,” indicating 


that another cloud is coming up. I 
love bright zigzag flashes of light- 
g plowing across the clouds. I 
the feel of new-plowed soil be- 
len my bare toes.—T. A. Davis, 
= 1, Wayne County, Miss. 


































“And look at that roof of seamless steel!” 


Ten questions to ask... 
when buying an Eight 


= of car buyers have 
told us what they wanted 
most in an Eight. Their most 
important requirements are 
summed up in the ten simple 
questions shown here. 

Study Hudson’s answers— 
also given here. Compare these 
facts about Hudson with the 
facts about any other Eight— 
then decide. 


1. Is the style new this year... 
or “made over” from last? 
Hudson’s styling is completely new in 
every line and detail. Note the dis- 
tinctive radiator . . . extra deep “‘V- 
type”’ windshield . . . flowing curves 
over hood and roof. . . graceful lines at 
the rear. Plenty of ground clearance, too. 


2. How does the car compare in 
size and room? 


No Eight even close to its price can 
match Hudson’s wheelbase . . . 120 or 
127 inches. None gives so much inside 
room ... rear seat width, leg room, 
head room, shoulder room. A level 
rear floor. And Hudson has a bigger 
compartment for spare tire and bag- 
gage, bundles, bags or baskets than any 
car ever had before. 


3. What about gasoline and oil 
economy ? 

Owners show oil and gas mileage with 
this big Hudson Eight that beats the 
average small Six. -Most recent... 
an official record of 22.86 miles per 
gallon in the Los Angeles-Yosemite 
Economy Run .. . 352 miles of moun- 
tain driving without coasting, carrying 
three passengers and luggage. 


HUDSON straenr 


4. Will the car stand up? 


We know of thousands of Hudsons 
that are still running strong after 
150,000, 200,000, 250,000 miles and 
more. And the first Hudson Eight of 
19386 production has already gone 
nearly 90,000 miles. 


5. What kind of body has it? 


Strange as it seems, there are still some 
Eights with part-steel bodies . . . still 
others with fabric tops. Hudson com- 
bines a body all of steel WITH A 
SEAMLESS ROOF OF SOLID 
STEEL. 


6. How much power and what 
sort of performance will I get? 


You get 113 or 124 horsepower in a 
Hudson Super Straight Eight... from 
the smoothest motor built. No Eight 
within $200 above Hudson’s price can 
give you such power. Others range 
from a low of 87 toa top of 105. 


7. How about brakes? | want the 
safest brakes I can get. 


Hudson’s_ exclusive Duo-Automatic 
Hydraulic Brakes (patent applied for) 
give you the finest hydraulics, with a 
separate safety braking system that 
takes hold automatically from the same 
brake pedal if ever needed. And a 
third braking system . . . the easiest 
handling parking brake you ever saw. 


8. Is the car easy to handle... 
and why? 


Hudson’s exclusive Tru-Line Steering 
is free from all road shocks and ‘“‘wheel 
fight.”” And the Electric Hand lets 
you shift gears without ever taking your 
hands from the wheel, and leaves the 
floor in front clear of levers and handles. 
(An optional extra.) 


9. How does the car compare in 
riding comfort? 


Thanks to Hudson’s Radial Safety 
Control (patent applied for), long, 
gentle leaf springs carry no steering or 
braking strains ... have nothing to do 
but cushion your ride. And there’s the 
extra comfort of the finest ventilation 
system built . . . the only one where 
ventilators raise and lower independ- 
ently. 


10. How does the car interior 
compare? 


Nowhere is real value more apparent 
than inside these Hudson Eights. Up- 
holstery of fine, luxurious all-wool 
fabrics and new mohairs. Deep- 
cushioned seats . . . high-backed to 
provide a head rest . . . and set at the 
most restful angle. Eye-level instru- 
ment panel. Double windshield wipers, 
robe rail, foot rest, assist cords, ash 
trays. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich, 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. 





Above All—Compare Prices! 


HUDSON EIGHT PRICES 
BEGIN AT 


°760 


and Hudson Six prices at $710, f. o. b. 
Detroit. Standard group of accessories 
extra ...113 or 124 H. P. in Eights, 
93 or 100 H. P. in Sixes. Longer wheel- 
bases .. . up to 127 inches 


SAVE ... with the new HUDSON —C.1I.T. 6% 
Time Payment Plan ..low monthly payments 


EIGHT 


BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE, $595 AND UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND UP; HUDSON 
SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP, F.0.B. DETROIT 
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F R E “FARM SANITATION” 


Write to Desk K-64-E. Animal Industry Dept. of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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in The Progressive Farmer.” 


Progressive Farmer at the time you ees 
advertiser. And please do this at that 


are to get the protection of our advertising guarantee. 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or “I am writing you as an advertiser 


Mention Us When You Order 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs 
or price lists from an advertiser—but the most important time of all i: 1 
place your order. That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you 


is when you 


Just say, “I saw your 


Sometimes a reader writes for en advertiser’s catalog and then forgets to mention 
us when he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more 
important to mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 


You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The 
e your order with 
time though you may have already men- 


any Progressive Farmer 


tioned our magazine in previous correspondence. 
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THANKS ~ THANKS @ DID DIZZY POUR 


Send top from one full-size yellow and 
blue Grape-Nuts package, with your 
name and address, to Grape-Nuts, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for new member- 
ship pin and certificate and illustrated 
catalog of 49 nifty free prizes. You'll 
like crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts—it has 
awinning flavor all its own. Economical 
to serve, too, for two tablespoonfuls, 





SS SSSA TT | 
HERE COMES BETTY 
GREWSTER, DIZZY. GET 
AN EYEFUL OF THOSE 
PEARLS SHE'S WEARING 


% | READ ABOUT / 

‘EM~ HOW THEY | 
COST HER 
$100,000 


we 








PLEASE, 
THESE IN THE R'EM, LADY. 
4 SAFE FOR ME, N‘EM OvER~t GOT 
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FREE! a lucky rabbit's 
foot like Dizzy carries 


See details below 
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INK ON HIS sHiRT! 
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(© IT AIN'T LIMEY 
LOUIE! THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JEWEL 





Dizzy Dean Winners 
Membership Pin. New 
1936 design, two-toned 
solid bronze with red let- 
tering. Free for 1 Grape- 
; Nuts package-top. 


Name. 


(zzy | 





i ZI AMG ill.’ fT Sc: 
Y 


YOU SURE THINK 
FAST, OIzzy! \ N 
AND WHAT ENERGY WY LIKE GRAPE-NUTS.A 
YOU HAVE! 1 WISH : 


( HAO SOME OF IT 





NW THEN EAT NOUR-R 


I LEAGUE. | KNOW, B 


y1 EAT (IT MYSELF N 





BOYS! GIRLS! Join Dizzy Dean Winners! Get Prizes FREE! 


with whole milk or 
cream and fruit, pro- 
vide more varied nour- 
ishment than many a 
hearty meal. (Offer 
expires Dec. 31, 1936. 
Good only in the 
U.S. A.) 

A Post Cereal— made by General Foods. 
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... Grape-Nuts package-tops 

for which send me the item(s) checked below: 

( Membership Pin (send 
1 package-top). 


0 Lucky Rabbit’s 
Foot (send 2 
package-tops). 








Lucky Rabbit's Foot. 


Illustrated in cartoon Street. 





above. Free for 2 Grape- 
Nuts package-tops. 











AY 5—As I walked along the 

ditch this afternoon there flew 
up in front of me a grayish-brown 
bird, streaked with black, and she 
fluttered around me scolding loud- 
ly. Of course I looked for a nest 
and there I found one, built low in 
the canes. In it were four bluish 
eggs covered with funny dark 
scrawls. Just as I was wondering 
what this bird could be, there ap- 
peared a blackbird with gorgeous 
red patches on his wings and he 
joined in the scolding. The red- 
winged blackbird, of course, that 
always nests in marshy places! And 
that drab little creature was his 
mate. They seemed so distressed 
over my intruding that I did not stay 
longer to observe them. 

May 9—Every day I see that red- 
winged blackbird fly down into the 
garden and I believe he is pecking 
at the tiny stalks of corn. But as 
I have read that he eats weed seeds 
as well as insects, he probably will 
do more good than evil in the gar- 
den. Yesterday I found three more 
red-winged blackbirds’ nests along 
the ditch. 

May 15—This morning from my 


jy MONG the wonders of the plant 

world are the plants that trap 
insects. The first plant of the type 
was reported in 1768 by Ellis, an 
American botanist, to Linnaeus, the 
Swedish botanist. It was found in 
the bogs of North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and was later in- 
vestigated by Darwin. The plant 
is Venus’s Fly Trap, or Dionea. 


The Sundew or Drosera, another 
member of the same family, is found 
on decaying wood and in boggy 
places. The leaves are small, shaped 
somewhat like a spoon, and the 
plant must be searched for because 
it is hard to find. Many wine-red, 
small points stick out from the in- 
ner surface of the leaf, like pins on 
a pincushion, each of which bears, 
at the tip, a sticky fluid which 
glistens like dewdrops. Venus’s 
Fly Trap has the bristles but not the 
sticky fluid. 

When a fly alights on a leaf it is 
held fast by the sticky substance. 
As the fly struggles, other tentacles 
bend over and hold it more firmly. 
Within 15 minutes the fly is drown- 
ed in the fluid and the leaf blade 
curves about the fly. The leaf has a 
digesting substance which absorbs 
the soft parts of the fly in two or 
three days. Then it straightens out 
again and the trap is ready for an- 
other catch. 

Pitcher plants, so named because 
the leaves are like little pitchers or 
trumpets, are also found in low, 
boggy places. A film of honey-like 





Discovering Bird Neighbors 


@ There's no way to become better acquainted with our native 
birds than seeing and watching them about the farm. That's why 
we think you'll enjoy so much these notes from a bird lover's 
diary. Watch for June notes next month. 


By SARAH OGILVIE ROGERS 


P lants That Eat Insects 


By R. C. 


kitchen window I saw a flash of yel- 
low among the lower branches of 
the rosebush and I rushed out to 
see what it could be. I saw a tiny 
bird peeping out at me but, not un- 
til I drew nearer and he flew away, 
did I see the black mask over his 
eyes, and I knew him to be the 
male Maryland yellow-throat. He 
is one of the few of the warbler 
family that I can identify. 


May 23—Two nests of meadow- 
larks on the ground in the crimson 
clover and four little brown birds 
cuddled in each! Billy says he 
thinks they are the luckiest of bird 
babies for their parents provide a 
roof for them. 


May 29—Under the eaves of the 
woodshed, in an old can behind it, 
and between the logs of another out- 
house Bewick’s wrens are nesting 
and oh, how the little fathers can 
sing! But even more abundant is 
the Carolina wren which is larger 
and ‘of a more reddish brown color, 
I am sure he must have at least a 
dozen different calls and such a 
wonderfully big and beautiful voice 
for such a tiny creature! 


SNELL 


substance is around the open mouth. 
The inside of the pitcher, just be- 
yond the film, is smooth, and below 
the smooth surface it is covered with 
downward-pointing hairs. The bot- 
tom of the pitcher is filled with 
liquid. When a fly is attracted by 
the honey or by the colored leaf, it 
usually wanders over on the smooth 
inner rim and slides into the liquid. 
If it attempts to climb out, it is met 
by the downward-pointing hairs and 
is finally drowned in the liquid. 


WW WW 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“They keep tellin’ you to be manly, 
and then they lick you for cussin’ oF 
smokin’ like a man.” 

“I don't monkey with a kid named 
Percy. A name like that keeps you fight- 
in’ till you’re able to lick anybody.” 

“I don’t understand school teachers. 
They keep tellin’ you to think for your- 
self, and then they get mad if you argue 















with them.” 
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At students taking vocational 
agriculture are required to 
carry a project. Last year as a fresh- 
man in the Alachua high school I 
had five acres of Florida Runner 
peanuts. I took all the responsi- 
bility of planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting. 

The average yield per acre was 
28 2-5 bushels and pasture left had 
a carrying capacity of two hogs per 
acre for 45 days. 


The greatest expense was the cost 
of labor for harvesting on account 
of rainy weather. 


The total expenses per acre were 
$7, leaving a net profit of $14.30 per 
acre. My experience has shown me 
that growing peanuts to sell for less 
than 50 cents per bushel is not profit- 
able. I have also found that if pea- 
nuts are planted too early they will 
mature in the regular rainy season 
in this section, and are difficult to 
gather and cure without loss. 


When we think of peanuts in this 
section we automatically think of 


Y PRODUCING crops and live- 
stock for sale and for home 
consumption, W. M. Ellis, a Bul- 
lock County, Ala., farmer, last year 
sold $3,423.60 worth of farm prod- 
uce he grew at a cost of $1,360.60, 
including hired labor, taxes, insur- 
ance, and rent. 
James Nunn, county agent, lists 
Mr. Ellis’ sales as follows:— 


8Y%, bales cotton.................... $611.70 
600 bushels of corn 300.00 
11 tons velvet beans................. 110.00 
aA eos 2) iveecchasediceei ove’ 
ENN ee os Lacs ech areaseeth 620.00 
0 TEN i ont OE Ee : 95.00 
1S ot ne ER RRA 294.00 
“oR SS eA Rone reemnamame./ 050 
Miscellaneous .................... seo, Soon 


A NEW system of spraying pecans 
for the control of scab work- 

ed out at the U. S. Pecan Field 
Laboratory calls for four or five 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 
The first application is sprayed on 
the trees when the leaves are one- 
fourth to one-half grown, and that 
spray is made by mixing 2 pounds 
copper sulphate and 4 pound hy- 
drated lime with 50 gallons water. 
That is followed by three or four 
applications of a 3-1-50 Bordeaux 
mixture—3 pounds copper sulphate 
and 1 pound lime to 50 gallons of 
water. The first of these stronger 
sprays is put on as soon as the nuts 
are pollinated, and the other appli- 
cations are put on at intervals of 











" three or four weeks. 


Will Grow Into Farming 


@ Here's a story that should interest parents as well as other boys 
in vocational agriculture. It shows clearly the value of the project 
program in enabling a boy to gradually add to his program and 
his responsibilities as he grows older so that when he reaches man- 
hood he will already have a good start toward successful farming. 


By LEE ROY WILSON 
Student in Vocational Agriculture, Alachua, Florida 


hogs, because peanuts are grown in 
this section, chiefly, for the purpose 
of fattening hogs. 

My projects for this year are:— 

Five acres of Oklahoma Silvermine early 
corn. 

Five acres-of Florida Runner peanuts. 

Twenty head of meat hogs. 

I started with one brood sow, one 
gilt, and five meat hogs. I now 
have two brood sows, two gilts 
which I intend to keep for brood 
sows, and nine small pigs. I have 
already sold six meat hogs at the 
auction sale in Gainesville, and I 
butchered two to help supply the 
family needs. 

I hope to increase my project pro- 
gram from year to year so that at 
the end of my high school days I 
will have a program large enough 
to require all of my time. 

My project prograin has meant a 
great deal to me. It has given me 
inspiration. It also has given me a 
chance to have something of my 
own, and through it I have had an 


opportunity to earn as well as learn. 
e 


Balanced Farming for Profits 


In addition, the family used 
$173.40 worth of hogs, butter, milk, 
eggs, turkeys, and poultry in the 
home. Mr. Ellis also made $220 
worth of improvement to his home, 
barn, and poultry houses. At pres- 
ent he owns two mules, 70 cows, 


160 hens, and 160 acres of land. 


Mr. Ellis started off 1936 by sell- 
ing 477 broilers for a net profit of 
around $143.55, and ate 7 at home. 
He placed the chicks in his brooder 
in mid-December and began market- 
ing in February. As soon as the 
broilers were disposed of he added 
700 Leghorn chicks to produce his 
fall layers. 


New Control for Pecan Scab 


Pecan growers desiring further 
information about this. system of 
spraying and about how profitable 


it has proved on the test orchards 


should write to the U. S. Pecan Field 
Laboratory at Albany, Ga. 
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Lloctuolian owners GO 
“THIS MODERN 


REFRIGERATOR FOR FARM 
HOMES saves YOU MONEY!” 


“*My Electrolux has saved 
me more than I ever ex- 
pected when I purchased 
it. It saves me three or four 
times my former ice bill. I 
haven’t had an egg spoil 
during the entire summer. 
I get twice as much cream 
from my milk as I did be- 
fore using Electrolux. Be- 
sides, it keeps my food in 
perfect condition. I would 
not be without it for twice 
what I paid for it.” 


— Writes Mrs. L. A. Jolley 
Wilmar, Arkansas 





CITY REFRIGERATION 


* Mrs. Thomas E. Brunning, Cove 
* ington, Louisiana—‘‘I feel like 
even though I live in the country 
I have the same conveniences of 


IKE Mrs. Jolley, whose letter is printed above, ™yY city friends, as I can enter- 
tain with Electrolux and have 


farm owners in every section of the country are ¢,o2en desserts and the different 
reporting real economies with a Kerosene Electro- ices they have. Also our food 
lux. “It gives us all the comforts and conveniences ‘Plage is so much less and we 
ye : 3 y . ~ can utilize left-overs. I am de- 
of city refrigeration, while saving us money,” they jighted with my Electrolux.” 
write. In many cases, owners find Electrolux saves 


enough on food bills and ice bills to pay for itself. 











Plenty of ice cubes Regulator speeds freezing 


MORE ENJOYABLE MEALS 


The reason Electrolux is able to operate so effi- ™rs- Lindsay Norment, Rowland, 
N. C.—** We bought our Electro- 


ciently is this: it has no machinery ...not a single ju, the first of last summer andI 
moving, wearing part. A wickless glow-type kero- know! have never spent as pleas- 
ne burner : ° ant a summer. I didn’t have to 
se e does all the work. It insures perfect stay tn the het idichen A 
food protection every minute of the day. In addi- jong to prepare a meal, and the 
tion, this simplicity of Electrolux keeps its running whole family enjoyed the meals 
: so much more than formerly. Be- 

cost always low ... just a few cents a day. One aides, so many vegetables and 
filling of kerosene lasts a week or ten days. Kerosene meats left over from meals were 
Electrolux is identical in every important respect *#ved that I used to throw out. 
* . And the cost of running Electro- 
with the famous gas-operated refrigerator now serv- lux is far below the cost of the 


ing finest city homes and apartments. Clip coupon. old-style refrigerator.” 





fo ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


READ WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! 
SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div., 
Evansville, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
further information about the new Electrolux Kero- 
sene Refrigerator, and name of nearest dealer. 











NAME. 








STREET oR R. F. D. 








Town. i STATE, .P. 6. 
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Apply 100 pounds 
Muriate of Potash 
at Chopping Time 


RUST IS A SURE SIGN OF POTASH 
STARVATION. Cotton needs extra potash to 
prevent rust, reduce wilt, and increase yields. 
Without sufficient potash, cotton plants be- 
come weak and show lack of vigor. Leaves 
turn yellow and drop off prematurely. Bolls 
are small, poorly developed, and hard to 
pick. Yields are low, lint is of poor quality 


and lacks uniformity. 


The South Carolina Experiment Station has 
found that where cotton rust appears, a liberal 
application of muriate of potash per acre 
should be applied as a top-dresser. This is in 
addition to the potash in the fertilizer mixtures 


used at planting. 


The Mississippi and Arkansas Experiment 
Stations have found that the addition of potash 


will decrease wilt and greatly increase yields. 























POTASH SHOULD BE APPLIED 
TO COTTON AS A TOP-DRESSER 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER CHOPPING. 
WHERE RUST IS BAD, 100 POUNDS 
OF MURIATE OF POTASH PER ACRE 
WILL PAY LARGE DIVIDENDS. 
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Y PLAN alls 
: for planting 
+ | bush snapbeans ev- 
¥ ery ten days to two 
weeks from now 
until September 1. 
This will give a 
constant supply, 
barring unfavorable weather. 





When May comes I lose no time 
° ° ae . 

planting any of the following which 
have not already been put in:— 

Bush snapbeans (second planting) 

Pole snapbeans 

Bush and pole butterbeans 

Beets (second planting) 

Cabbage (second or summer crop) 

Carrots (second or summer crop) 

Collards (early crop) 

Roasting ear corn (second or third crop) 

Cucumbers (second or late crop) 

Eggplants 

Okra 

Black-eyed peas (second crop) 

Peppers (sweet and hot) 

New Zealand spinach 

Squash 

Tomatoes (late May for second crop) 

Early this month [ will plant 
some tomato seed in a bed for set- 
ting the second crop in the garden 
late this month or early next. I will 
let them tumble over and’ grow 
as they will. When handled this 
way they stand dry weather better 
and produce just as much or more 
fruit than if staked and pruned. °¢ 


Alexander Nunn, our managing 
editor and a commercial vegetable 
grower, says the new Imperator car- 
rot is fine-grained, excellent in qual- 
ity, and far better than some of the 
old varieties, especially for market. 
He calls Morse’s Bunching quite 
good also. Let’s try some of them 
for the second planting this month. 


Plant Something Every Week 


Most folks plant plenty of vege- 
tables early in the season. Few keep 
up the good work. Only by con- 
tinuing to plant a succession, put- 
ting in some one or more each week 
throughout spring, summer, and 
early fall, will the garden be most 
profitable. I ask every reader who 
has a garden to join me in a resolve 
to plant something every week, 
weather conditions permitting, be- 
tween now and fall. I guarantee 
you will be well repaid. 


It is a mistake to plant the large- 
seeded varieties of butterbeans in 
the South. Of the bunch type, Hen- 
derson’s Bush, Woods Prolific, and 
Jackson Wonder are good. Caro- 
lina Sieva is the leading runner or 
pole butterbean. 

Never cultivate snapbeans 





May Gardening Notes 


Keep up the good work 
By L. A. NIVEN 


left several rows in- the ground 
until September and found the po- 
tatoes in good condition at that time, 
He allowed grass and weeds to grow 
as they would among the potatoes, 
This method of storing the spring 
crop is offered only for what it may 
be worth. If any reader tries it this 
summer, I would like to hear 
next fall what he thinks of it. 


To keep spring-dug Irish pota- 
toes as long as possible:— 


1. Delay digging until fully mature; 

2. As soon as dug spread thin in shade 
to provide plenty of ventilation; 

3. Handle very carefully to prevent 
bruising, and 

4. Sort out the diseased or injured 
tubers in the field and feed to livestock. 


Frequently I am asked what to do 
to get slow germinating seed, such 
as carrots, parsnips, etc., to come up 
more quickly. Sowing radish seed 
along with them will help. The 
radishes may be pulled early and the 
ground will then be available for 
these slow growers. 


Keeping Bermuda Onions 


Listen to Alexander Nunn tell 
how he keeps Yellow Bermuda on- 
ions for several months:— 


“Contrary to general experience, 
I have found the Yellow Bermuda 
onion a good keeper. I have them 
from harvest time in late May or ear- 
ly June to September or November 
with almost no rot. After that they 
usually sprout. The Crystal Wax, 
or White Bermuda, has not stood 
summer temperatures as satisfactori- 
ly under ordinary storage conditions 
and both blisters and rots to some 
extent. I think that with a cool, dry 
cellar it probably would be a very 
good keeper also. 


“T plant my onions on slight beds 
and gradually work the dirt away 
from the row *so that as maturity 
approaches the bulbs are very nearly 
sitting on top of the ground. Ideally, 
I like to have them just barely un- 
der the surface to avoid blistering. 


“I begin pulling as soon as I find 
green tops falling over anywhere in 
the rows. If the stem feels hollow 
just above the base of the bulb I 
pay no attention to how green the 
top may be. I cut off tops and roots 
as the piants are pulled and take the 
onions direct to the building where 
they are to be kept. 


“There they are spread out in 
thin layers and left until wanted. 
I know they must be kept dry, there 





when leaves aré wet with 
dew or rain. This spreads 
disease. 

As soon as cutting of as- 
paragus is over, give the bed 
or rows a good application 
of stable manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer or both. 

It is hard to keep the 
spring crop of Irish potatoes 
very long after it is dug. An 
Arkansas farmer last year 
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must be ample ventilation, and of 
course the cooler the storage place 
the better. I believe the biggest mis- 
take ordinarily made in harvesting 
Bermudas is allowing them to re- 
main in the field until all tops are 
dead. That practically guarantees 
poor keeping,” Mr. Nunn con- 
cluded. 


To get best results with vegeta- 
bles, they must not be required to 
share space, plant food, and mois- 
ture with weeds and grass. How- 
ever, nO more cultivation is needed 
than to destroy these enemies and 
prevent a crust forming. More than 
this is a waste of time and effort. 

If you want to see cabbages “do 
I their stuff,” give each plant an ap- 
plication of about a level tablespoon 
of quickly available nitrogen ferti- 
lizer about the time they start 
bunching to head. Scatter on ground 
under tips of leaves and cultivate 
in. If any of it gets on the leaves 
knock it off, as it will burn them. 


Death to “the Bugs” 


The Mexican bean beetle works rap- 

idly. Those who do not shoot them 
quickly with poison may expect to 
lose the bean crop. Dutox, magnesi- 
um arsenate, calcium arsenate, der- 
ris, Black Arrow, arsenate of lead, 
or other stomach poisons will do 
the job. Get the poison on under 
side of leaves, as that is where the 
bugs do the eating. Usually two or 
three applications at intervals of 
three to five days will check them 
if the first is given as soon as they 
appear. Have poison on hand, as 
otherwise the damage may be done 
before one can get at them. 
Those who are afraid to apply ar- 
senate of lead or other arsenical 
poisons to cabbage and other leafy 
vegetables to kill worms should use 
derris or rotenone. This is not poi- 
sonous to folks, but deadly to 
worms. Many are afraid to use ar- 
senical poison, although the quanti- 
ty needed to kill worms is not 
enough to hurt anyone, especially 
when the vegetable is properly wash- 
ed when preparing it for the table. 


Watch Out for Blister Beetle 


The blister beetle, a gray, yel- 
lowish, or black-striped insect about 
an inch long, does much damage to 
many kinds of vegetables. Dust 
with Dutox or spray with Bordeaux. 
It is especially destructive of pota- 
toes, tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, 
beans, and beets. 

By spraying or dusting tomatoes 
with Dutox or calcium arsenate two 
or three times at intervals of about 
ten days the worm that eats the 
fruit may be largely controlled. 
Give first application when young 
tomatoes are about as big around as 
a nickel. 

To destroy snails or slugs in the 
plant bed or in the garden, clean 
out all trash, rotten pieces of board, 
sticks, etc., and scatter powdered 
lime or sifted ashes in strips between 
foWs or around the beds. 

If ants cause trouble in the gar- 
den or elsewhere, feed them poison 
bran mash, the kind used for cut- 
Worms and grasshoppers. 
















Mes at intervals of five to seven 


If red spiders get on any of the 
pants, dust thoroughly two or three 













“We're Contented’ 


You'll be contented too, with the 
service you get from Gulfsteel 
Fence... Carefully woven of dur- 
able, copper-bearing steel wire, it 
holds its shape, holds its strength 
—and gives extra years of service. 





























Write today for your FREE copy of 
“Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity.” 
Address Dept. “B” 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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GULF STEEL 


Steel uith PERSONALITY | 


WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP ITAGENTS. Srvash Go Prices! 


Only 1 moving part. Nothing to wear or cause trouble. | Santos Coffee, 12c Ih. 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 
28-foot suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money-back] 10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 other 
guarantee. Thousands satisfied users. Write for FREE} bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write, 


:L.\Ml catalog. WESTCO PUMP CORP. Davenpert, lows, Dept. 165. CARNATION CO., PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Hundreds Have 
Their Copies! 
And more are going out every 


day. Yes sir, you guessed it! It’s 
our new book of 








*For ten days we used Gulf Live- We kept the cows in the 
stock Spray on a ten cow herd. =)=,) same pasture they’d used 
ye before the test. 
























PROGRAMS, PARTIES, 
SONGS, AND PLAYS 







And those are by no means 
= all of the features in the 240 
pages of “The Community Hand- 
book.” There’s a full chapter on 
good manners, another on_par- 
liamentary law, another on sum- 
mer camping. 


















And the milk flow increased an 
average of a quart for each cow! 

























Every organized group needs 
one or more copies. Send 25 
cents for your copy to— 








5 gallen 












Utility Pail THE 
$4.9 COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 
Se =\ ne , The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 











*Bosed on actual letter from a Kentucky daitymon, ; 


Birmingham, Ala. 





is with finely powdered sulphur. 














GULF LIVESTOCK SPRA 
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GRAIN SAVER foo0/ 


During the threshing season you want to make the most of every 
sunshine hour! An Oliver Red River Special Thresher will thresh 
your grain clean and fast. The Big Cylinder gets the grain out of 
the heads—the Steel- Winged Beater and Beating Shakers separate 
it from the straw —and the big capacity Cleaning Mill delivers it 
in top-market condition to the sacks or wagon box. 


A 22x36, 28x46 or 32x56 Oliver Red River Special Thresher wiil 
thresh cleaner, save more of your crop, and clean it better. You’ll 
save time, grain and money because a Red River Special is built 
to stand up under hard service year in and year out. 


The 1936 Red River Special is equipped with new, turret-type 
cylinder teeth, especially heat-treated for long wear and extra 
strength. With rounded corners at the base (where the ordinary 
tooth begins to crack and break up), these new Oliver teeth will 
handle tough, matted straw and last a lot longer. 


Visit your Oliver Dealer and let him tell you about the many 
improvements in the Oliver Red River Special line, or check the 
coupon below. And remember, every Oliver Thresher and Combine 
is backed by 87 years of specialized threshing experience! 


O 





FARM € 


QUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
See your Oliver Dealer or 
Gove y - Smmgh Fawr 
ion to ver Oe I as soso in alent tenn ca cca abe ones 
eet, Memphis neg am. 
Washington and 17th Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 














ey Sa 
SS C 22 x 36 Thresher 
C1 Row Crop 70" Tractor 








0 Mower C0 28 x 46 Thresher 
C) Standard Row Crop Tractor D Cultivator CO Combine 
0 18-28 or 28-44 Tractor O Plow PFSR-5-36 


























































Wh 
sas j ‘Dh i, A.W ATER SYSTEMS are the latest and 


Write today for free information about windmills, 
electric pumps and other pumping equipment. 


AERMOTOR CoO. 


RELIABLE POWERror PUMPING 


"THE Aermotor Company has been making the most 

reliable pumping equipment for nearly 50 years. 
It has specialized in everything needed for pumping 
water for the farm, ranch or country home. If you 
need a windmill, electric pump or gasoline engine 
for pumping water, the Aermotor Company can sup- 
ply the most reliable outfit at remarkably low cost. 


The IMPROVED AERMOTOR is made of the 
very best materials in the largest and best 
equipped windmill factory in the world. You can 
depend upon an AERMOTOR to give long and 


satisfactory service. It runs in a breath o 
wind, pumps steadily in strong winds and 
takes care of itself in heavy storms. 


It needs oiling but once a year. 
AERMOTOR ELECTRIC PUMPS and 





4, best. They contain important exclusive 
MW si features which make them most reliable || 
WNay’’..: and durable. If you intend to put running 
~4.:° Water in your home, you should certainly 
<. give us an opportunity to tell you all about 
ons. — the AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEMS. 











Electric 
Deep Well Pump 
Branches: Oakland, Des Moines 


2500 Roosevelt Rd., | 
Chi Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City 


cago, Ill. 








The Lost 


(Continued from page 9) 


little grandmother slipped away toa 


other days. 


It was comparatively easy to keep 


tented. But it was not easy to pro- 
vide food and warmth. Rose plant- 
ed raspberries in a desperate effort 
to make money for taxes. Now they 
were ripe and selling at a good price, 
and she couldn’t get pickers. For 
the last three days, Dick had come 
over from camp as soon as his day’s 
work was done. 


Dick and Rose went from the 
kitchen to a seat in the boxwood 
arbor. The ruins of a formal gar- 
den stretched away to the river in 
a series of terraces. Great oaks grew 
in the garden and scores of rose- 
bushes heavy with bloom. Through 
the gold and dun trellis of the wil- 
lows the river glinted in the late 
sunshine. 


“I know I can make good if I 
can only get a break,” Dick said. 


“What would you call a break?” 
Rose asked. 


“Any job that would enable me 
to make a living for us. It’s hell to 
love a girl and see her—” He broke - 
off and lit a cigarette with fingers 
that shook. 

Rose laid her head down on the 
boxwood seat and tears came into 
her eyes. 


“| CAN’T ask you to marry me. I 
can’t pass the bar till I complete 
my law course, and if I had my li- 
cense there might not be any prac- 
tice. God knows—” He stopped and 
looked dismally at the rose arbor. 


She had controlled herself but 
burst into sobs when Dick left her 
a little later. It was all so cruel, she 
thought. She and Dick were sturdy, 
gently bred, and fine. They were 
educated, prepared for citizenship. 
The country needed folk like them, 
but they couldn’t love each other be- 
cause they could not be sure of 
money or jobs. 


She had tried not to be bitter, but 
it was May and the sun was setting 
in an old garden where for five 
generations the women of her fam- 
ily had listened to their lovers. Her 
heart felt stifled in her breast. Men 
talked socialism and free love, and 







share-the-wealth, and it would take 
such a little wealth to make her and 
Dick happy! 


Going inside she found two let- 
ters. The first was a note from Bill 
Gardner telling her he was coming 
to take her to Sunday dinner at the 
lake tomorrow, and the other was 
a business letter from the library at 





grandfather died, and her gentle 


queer world peopled by ghosts of 


her grandmother happy and con- 


Generation 


She. opened 


the State University. 
it and read:— 
Dear Miss Lindsay: 
The library of original sources of South- 
ern history is anxious to secure the cor- 
respondence of your ancestor, General Rich- 
ard Lindsay. We are not able to pay a 
great deal for such material, but if you 
will be good enough to list the papers you 
have, we may be able to make you an 
offer. 
-Excitedly she wondered how much 
the papers were worth. There were 
hundreds of letters in the old cow- 
hide trunks in the attic. If she could 
only get as much as a thousand dol- 
lars for them, she might restock the 
farm and make good with it. May- 
be she could get Dick to stay there 
with her, if there was something he 
could do. She flew to the attic and 
began to list papers. 


The next morning she dressed 
carefully for the day at the lake. 
With her chestnut curls brushed 
until they shone and a gown of 
king’s blue crepe three years old 
that brought out the deep lights in 
her Irish eyes, she climbed into the 
powerful 12-cylinder car beside Bill. 
As they dashed by the camp, Rose 
saw Dick walking down the com- 
pany street between the two rows 
of tents. 


| T’S ashame for Dick to be there,” 

Bill said. “I stopped and ask- 
ed him to go with us to the lake 
this morning, but he was on duty.” 


It proved to be a wonderful day. 
A swim in the lake, dinner under 
the cypress trees in the hotel garden, 
and the atmosphere of luxury that 
Rose loved made a perfect setting. 
She wondered how she could go 
back to the dust and heat of the 
raspberry field. But as Bill Gardner 
told her goodbye, she knew that 
Dick alone held her heart. She 
might marry Bill if Dick could see 
no way to support a wife and possi- 
bly after a time—well, modern writ- 
ers pooh-pooh young love and ro- 
mance. Could they be right? 


The next afternoon just at dusk, 
Dick came over. Rose told him of 
the letter from the University. “If 
we can sell the letters, Dick, won't 
you come on here with me, and try 
to make a go of the farm?” she 
asked. “Sure I will,” he said. His 
tone was humble and his eyes soft- 
ened. “I don’t care where the mon- 
ey comes from, nor how hard it is 
to earn, if we can only be together. 
I'll help you catalog those papers. 
I had some library courses in my 
junior year.” 

It rained for the next three days 
so that Dick could not work at soil 





' 


erosion projects. He got leave and 
came to help Rose with the papers. 
They went to the attic and pulled 
the cowhide trunks from under the 
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eaves and began reading and assort- 
ing the piles of letters. ; 
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The first pile was written by the 
first owner of the plantation, an old 
French Huguenot planter who had 
been driven from France because of 
his religion. He had married a girl 
from one of the great river planta- 
tions down at the coast and come 
with her to this rolling hill country 
to make a home. Letters to his wife 
from the mother and sisters she had 
left were in the first pack. “I pray 
God to care for you mid the awful 
perils of that wilderness,” one letter 
said. 


“Wilderness is right,” Rose said, 
slangily. “There was an Indian fort 
where the grape arbor is. We've 
picked up arrowheads there lots of 
times. Two of her slaves were na- 
tive Africans. There were several 
indentured servants on the place. 
Her husband was gone for months 
at a time, in Indian and British 
wars. Then he was in Congress and 
was a circuit judge. She ran the 
place for thirty years. He didn’t 
have anything when he came up 
here. He entered this land and they 
made it make them a living. She 
left everyone she loved and a life of 
comfort to come here and make 
him a home in the wilderness. She 
bore him nine children and four of 
them died. She had a dreadful 
time when the first one came. There 
was nobody to help her but an In- 
dian sgquaw—but she wasn’t afraid.” 


yt 

“She wasn’t the only brave wom- 
an here,” Rose went on. “In 1800 
Patsy Lindsay married a young man 
and they went out to Alabama. 
Alabama was as wild then as this 
place had been forty years earlier. 
Patsy had a dreadful time. One of 
her babies died on the way to Ala- 
bama, and they buried him beside 
the wagon road. She never knew 
where the little grave was. She died 
when she was only twenty-seven, 
but her husband never married 
again. Here are his letters to her 
mother. They are the sweetest things 
lever read. They may be valuable 
too; he was a governor and a sen- 
ator.” 


TOOK courage,” the man 
agreed. 


“It must have bten hard for him 
to give her up,” Dick said. 


“Of course it was, but they weren’t 
afraid of life,’ Rose said steadily. 
“They had each other for a few 
years and I reckon they thought it 
Was worth it.” 

_ “But Rose,” he was arguing al- 
Most as much with himself as with 
her, “if these papers shouldn’t be 
Worth anything we wouldn’t even 
sure of having enough to eat. 
We don’t ask for much and we’re 
} Willing to work, but we’re part of 



















generation. If we have to give 


and I—well, I just don’t know 
whether I can go on.” 

“These men went on,” Rose said; 
“these men and the women, too. 
After the Civil War my grandmoth- 
er picked cotton and plowed—that 
dainty, fragile little old lady down- 
stairs. Her father was killed and 
Grandfather’s father and_ older 
brothers. He was one of the ‘16- 
year-old’ boys. They were hungry 
during Reconstruction, plenty of 
times, but they were never afraid.” 


“Didn’t someone call the men 
who were too young to enlist in the 
Confederate Army, the ‘Lost Gen- 
eration?’ ” Dick asked thoughtfully. 

“Yes, and they’re the men who 
built up the civilization of this sec- 
tion,” she replied. 


“A ND we're going to rebuild it 

now,” he said, as he closed 
his big arms around her and drew 
her close against his breast. “I can 
work and plow and plan and feed 
us out of this land, if your great- 
great-grandfather could clear it and 
then make it support his family. 
We’re young and strong. We can 
make a decent home and rear some 
children to this heritage. It won't 
hurt as much to be hot and sun- 
burned and tired as it will to lose 
each other.” 

“T can get a job teaching the Piney 
School this winter,” she said. “I 
can be away some if you are here 
with Grandmother.” 


“We've been a pair of fools,” the 
man said. “Our generation isn’t 
any more lost than any that’s gone 
before us.” 

“No,” she told him, out of her 
new wisdom, “we’ve spent too long 
worshipping money alone. America 
was made by a venturesome people, 
and the job for this generation is to 
find again their courage and spirit 
of adventure.” 





HELPS FOR PARENTS 


FoR parents who find themselves 
confronted with problems of 
child training that “stump” them 
(and what parent doesn’t!), the 
Home Department of Progressive 
Farmer with the assistance of Miss 
Faith Strayer has prepared a list of 
books and pamphlets helpful on a 
wide variety of child training prob- 
lems. Miss Strayer is extension 
specialist in child development and 
parent education, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. Many of you will re- 
call her article in our February issue, 
“Training for Parents.” 
For copy of the bibliography send 
3 cents to Home Department, care 
of the nearest Progressive Farmer 
office, with your request. 


Www WY 
CHEAPER DAIRY FEED 
eS HUNDRED pounds of al- 

falfa or Korean lespedeza hay 
finely ground can replace 100 
pounds of bran in the grain mixture 
for dairy cows,” Kentucky Agricul- 
tural College reminds us. “Where 
little or no bran or cottonseed meal 


is fed, it is well to add 2 per cent 
steamed bone meal for minerals.” 


— and miles and miles 
of extra wear. Little 
wonder that millions of 
men insist on Wolver- 
ine Shell Horsehide 
Work Shoes. Rain, 
snow, slush, zero — in 
any kind of weather — 
this amazing shell lea- 
ther, as triple tanned by 
the Wolverine exclusive, 
secret tanning process 
— is soft — dries out 
soft — and stays soft. 

Astounding, too 
how this double- 
strength inner 
shell leather re- 
sists acids and 
scuffing. How the 
seams hold be- 
cause of being 
sewed with heavy 
four-cord thread, 
buried deep in 
the grain. Every- 
where, added 
thousands are 
switching to Wol- 
verines. It’s time 
you, too, became 
acquainted with 
them, to enjoy 
their extra ad- 
vantages at no 
extra cost! 


See your Wolverine 
dealer. Have him 
hand youa Wolverine 
Shell Horsehide shoe. 
Let him flex it! Just 
like bamboo! Then 
o further. Try a 
olverine on one 
foot — and an ordi- 
mary leather work- 
shoe on the other. 
Feel the difference. 
Now you know why 
Wolverine sales have 
tripled in recentyears. 


without obligation. 


value in most stores. 





FLEXIBLE | 


AS AN ACROBAT 














DEALERS 


The constantly increasing and much de- 
served consumer demand for Wolverine 
Shell Horsehide Work Shoes has proven 
a most valuable good will builder for 
thousands of Wolverine dealers. 
present retail sales plan for new dealers 
Full details 


is unusually interesting. 





Send the coupon, with only 3c to cover 
cost of postage and packing, and we'll 
promptly mail you a pair of 36-inch 
Duralace Leather Shoe Laces . 




































NLY in that 
portion of the 
hide directly over 
the horses’ hips, is 
this amazing inner- 
shell found. It isa 
close fibred sub- 
stance, much like your fingernail. Through Wolverine’s 
exclusive triple tanning process, this inner-ply reinforced 
leather is tanned soft and pliable, with all its extra 
strength retained. Wolverines are the only work shoes 
in which both soles and uppers are made of this univer- 
sally acknowledged strongest of all leathers. 





Our © . 
SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept.Z5-36, Rockford, Mich. 


I Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation, Dept. Z5-36, | 
| Rockford, Michigan - 

Here’s 3c to cover cost of postage and packing. Send me ] 
| FREE a pair of Duralace Leather Shoe Laces and name | 
| and address of nearest Wolverine Dealer. 
| ! 
| 


Name... 
Address... 





+. a 25c 





When you buy trademarked merchandise you know the quality is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 











tach other up—and you marry Bill 
















zHere’s Easy Way To Get Quick Money 


- Ty NEED Money? Do youwish for the good things that money 

would buy to make you happy? Then be our agent for Hair 
Straightener, Bleach Cream, Brown-skin Face Powder, Incense, 
Perfumes, Medicines, Flavors—300 products. Here’s a chance to 
get this Big Money-making Agent’sline. Men and women wanted 
everywhere to take orders and supply regular customers. Earn up 
to $40.00 a week full time or $25.00.a week spare time. No experience 
needed. We show you how. Enjoy a steady cashincome right away. 


FREE 5, 12s "SPuLTAL haces Gace” fr Ene SAMEL ES 
an ent’s er. cos! i 
SAMPLES! the facts, so don’t wait. Write today! neh 


VALMOR PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 747 77hi23"AAvEy® 































“BEST GASOLINE 
CHEAPEST IN LONG 


RUN FOR ME” 





—SAYS JACK SWANN, 





After trying 1000 gallons of cheap gas, Mr. Swann says, 
“Good Gasoline is invaluable in this country.” 


HE PANHANDLE is great wheat 

country, if you work it right—and 
unforgiving if you don’t—or if your 
machinery fails. 

Mr. Swann says, ““We run two 22-36 
McCormick Deering tractors day and 
night when plowing and work about 
75 acres a day and 75 more at night. 
Good gasoline and oil keep my ma- 
chinery in tip-top shape and each 
tractor does its 87 acres on only about 
42 gallons of gasoline, which makes it 
cheaper for me to use good gasoline. 

“T have had considerable experience 
with different gasolines and have found 
what is best for me and my machinery. 
I bought cheap gas and had plenty of 
trouble. It cost lle a gallon. The gas 
I am buying now costs 13c, but it’s 


good gasoline and in the long run I 
spend less by using it. 

“T use the same gasoline in my two 
tractors that I use in my car—and I 
farm 1065 acres and go over the wheat 
land three times.” 

Buy good gasoline for your cars, 
trucks and tractors and get better work 
—greater convenience—lower oil con- 
sumption. Oil companies in every State 
now sell improved regular gasolines of 
70 octane number. Most of these reg- 
ular gasolines contain lead tetraethyl 
(anti-knock ingredient) at no extra 
cost. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City, 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for 
premium and regular gasolines. 


[t pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











wheat farmer, of AMARILLO, TEXAS 





DRESS REMNANT? 


A/so BARGAIN 
1, EXTRA Ss GIVEN 


OS Ginghams, Percales, Prints, Voiles, 
Oy: Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
New clean goods direct from us at a big 
saving Latest assorted Colors Newest 
patterns for dresses Our finest quality. 
4 ay postman 97c¢ 
SEND NO MONEY Py postman 97¢ 
*‘4delivery charge 20 vente hued die $1.29 
.'- 24 postage paid, money with order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept.H-46, Greenfield,Mass. 











Pedigreed 
Merchandise 


When you are looking for a fine 
bull for your herd you do not buy 
just from the animal’s appearance. 
If he looks good to you and the 
Price is right, you ask for his pedi- 
gree and examine it closely. 

When you are in the market for 
implements, tools, seeds, fertilizer, 
clothing, improvements for your 
home—how do you buy? Do you 
trust to appearances? Know the 
pedigree of the goods you buy! ~ 





=|Spoil THESE T 















Buy Advertised Goods 


Broken Handles Don’t 







You Can RENEW Any 
Tool We Make---Enjoy 
EXTRA YEARS of Perfect Service 


Two to four times more service for you 
money—that’s why it will pay you to insist 
on renewable tools made only by The Union 
Fork & Hoe Company. Made lighter yet 
stronger, with heads forged 
A TOOL FOR from a single bar of steel and 
EVERY PURPOSE Straight grained ash handles 
that can be exactly dupli- 
cated at your dealer's. 
No more awkward misfits. 
When you buy our perfectly 
hung and balanced tools, we 
guarantee our repair handles 
to preserve that hang and 
balance for the life of the 
steel. The name UNION 
burned in the wood identi- 
J fies our highest quality. 

















RPOSE 
i fautrieny ansunts , 


NUT 








Trench Silo Boosts 


What it is and he 
By L.A. § 4 





VAST majority of Southern 
farms are miserably short on 
storage space for hay as compared to 


the needs of the farm. But few. of Dairy Husbandman, Mi 
these farms can at this time afford 

to build expensive hay barns. In above, may be driven from the bot. 32.5 
much of the Lower South the rain- tom of silo into well. two 


fall increases the difficulty in har- We have seen silos in successful gest 
vesting and storing hay of the high- use in most every conceivable type | 
est quality. Exhausted soil fertility of soil. They of course should not for | 
and resulting low hay yields increase be dug in a very low, wet, boggy for 
the difficulty of producing hay at a_ soil which cannot be drained, nor a lig 
minimum cost. Sorghum, grown as_ should they be dug in a sail bar. the 1 
a silage crop, is proving a cheap and A soil which will stand up with to th 
most dependable crop to be used as little or no sloughing (caving) jis Nov 
a supplement to the hay supply. The ideal. There will be little, if any, om 
trench silo is both inexpensive and caving until after the silage is te. am 
dependable as a storage for this por- moved. Should the caving be too a 


tion of the roughage supply and is 
becoming rather common in many 
sections of the South. 


severe before the next filling, the , 

5 : six if 
walls may be reinforced with four. ion 
inch reinforced concrete walls. These 


creas 

Just where should a trench silo Walls should not prove very expen. 

be located and how is it dug? sive in most areas. Another solution 
: j seat might be to dig another trench near. ] 
T he first consideration is to locate by and fill the old one with the soil W; 
the silo as near the barn or the place removed from the new one ; 
where the silage is to be fed as : furth 
om to ret 
a. yore Pyne Size Depends on Number Cows lengt! 
tant factor. The width and depth of a expos 
If the silo is dug back into the trench silo should correspond to figure 
side of a hill decane becomes a ‘he number of cattle to be Mg a 
simple matter. The bottom or floor ra Par fe brea - silage & By fk 
of the trench is gently sloped (given ° '©¢ Cally. Digging these two de ee ct 
a fall of 1 inch to 10 or 15 feet) ™emsions too great has been the” Bee f 
toward the lower or open end, ™O0st common mistake with silo dig- a } 

, : pe 

When this is done the water drains 8°FS in the past. silage 
out naturally. Where the land is To determine these dimensions Boe in 
more level and the above plan is not we have figured a cubic foot of thor- tity 0 
workable, a drainage ditch may be oughly settled silage to weigh 30 are 7 
dug from near the lowest point in pounds, if the silo is seven feet or per da 
the floor of the trench to some near- less in depth, and 35 pounds if the mately 
by depression, ditch creek, or road depth is eight feet or more. An ayv- ee da 
bank. It is preferable that such ditch erage size Jersey cow will consume pound: 
be not dug entirely into the silo. about 25 pounds of silage per day mately 
if fed some hay along with silage. of apt 


How to Get Water Out There should be three inches ot days, 


A one- to three-inch pipe may more of the silage removed daily, hve 
be driven from the bottom of the from the exposed end of the silage. six feet 
trench at the lowest point, into the This is necessary to prevent the set- the len 
head of the ditch. Even a small ting up of mold from exposure of 90 po 


the silage to the air. Since the side 
wall of the silo is apt to cave some 
and thereby enlarge the silo some 
year by year, it is well that these 
dimensions be figured such that the ia 
daily feeding will remove -five of 

more inches the first year. 


round or square hole may be tun- 
neled through this space, if a pipe 
is not available. Such a tunnel 
should be guarded by a box and the 
end next to the silage should be 
screened to prevent clogging. Poles 
in sets of three or more may be 
placed in the ditch and covered over 


: d Suppose a silo of sufficient 
as is often done to drain wet places 


pacity to feed 12 cows for 180 days 



















in the field. is desired. Should each of the 12 ~w ‘ 
Another method which is some- cows consume 25 pounds of silage ig 
times used to drain water from daily, they would consume a total ; 
trench silos is to dig an old-fashion- of 300 pounds daily or a total of 27 founds 
ed square well two or more feet off tons in 180 days; 30 pounds per cow fit da 
the side at the low point in the floor per day would require a total of Tends 
of the trench. The ing. If 
well should be dug E hed 30 
considerably deeper 90 po 
than the bottom of ba 2 





the silo. A pipe or 
hole, as mentioned 



















This picture was made 
in May. At the far end 
of the silo about fifteen 
tons of silage is still in 
storage for use during 
the drouthy period of 
August and September. 










































sts Livestock 


's and | how to dig one 
= : Mississippi Extension Service 
the bot. 32.5 tons. As silage will keep for 
two of more years, we would sug- 
| gest adding one-half ton or more 
a cow, or a total of around 30 tons 
a for the lighter feeding and 38 tons 
ould not for heavier feeding. We usually find 
tp OBay alight ration is advantageous from 
were the middle of July or first of August 
and bar. to the middle of October or first of 
m2 with November. Heavy or full feeding 
ving) : should generally start about No- 
a vember 1 and continue until April 
4 me 1, or in many instances to April 15, 
, or until pasture grazing is four to 
Re the six inches tall. This added capacity 
. These should ‘be in length and not by in- 
expen creasing the width or the depth. 
S 
= pee Let’s Figure Dimensions 
the soil With these facts in mind and the 
further fact that you want to be able 
to remove five or more inches (in 
r Cows length) of the silage from the entire 
fe exposed end each day, we will next 
yond to figure the width and depth required 
be fed to hold 300 to 360 pounds of silage 
lage to in a slice of the above thickness. 
two ae By figuring 30 pounds of silage to 
cen ti the cubic foot, we find that a silo 
silo dig- five feet wide and five feet deep 
will hold 750 pounds (5x5x30) of 
‘ silage to the running foot or to each 
apes foot in length of the silo. This quan- 
of thor- tity of silage would feed the 12 
‘igh 30 cows 2, days at 25 pounds per cow 
feet of per day and would remove approxi- 
s if the mately five inches per day. Should 
An av- the daily allowance per cow be 30 
Onsaas pounds, there would be approxi- 
per day mately six inches removed each day 
silage. of approximately one foot in two 
ches: of days. If the average width should 
1 daily, be five feet and the average depth 
silage. six feet (or vice versa), each foot in 
the ee the length of the silo would contain 
he all 0 pounds of silage. Allowing 25 
e some 
» some 
t these 
hat the 
five of 
ont Ca- 
30 days 
the y This cross section of a trench silo 
silage ; shows good Proportions in design, also 
method of covering over. 
a total 
| of 27 

















Pounds per cow daily or 300 pounds 


er COW 

cal a pe day for the 12 cows, the 900 
Pounds would be three days’ feed- 

a lag. If it should be found better to 

















30 pounds per cow daily, the 
500 pounds would be enough to 
7 feed 2% days, and nearly five inches 
_ Would be removed daily. 


© get the length is simple. If 
inches or 5-12 of a foot is 
"Moved (fed) daily, then to feed 
Mays would require 5-12x180 or 

tt long. Similarly the required 
may be found for any num- 
of days in which silage is to 
26d. It is important that a sufhi- 
Ecapacity (or length) be figured 


Raising 


that an abundance of silage may be 
available for winter feeding. 

The first thing to do toward the 
actual digging is to lay off the lines. 
This may be done by stretching a 
cord and marking both side lines, 
or stakes may be set at each of the 
four corners, then with a good, 
steady team hitched to a plow and 
with an extra man to drive, plow a 
furrow down each side. These fur- 
rows should be run not less than 
six inches inside what will finally 
be the edge of the side wall. 


Watch Your Side Walls 


The turned soil should be thrown 
in rather than out by the plow. After 
this is done the space inside the two 
outside furrows should be plowed 
up, then dragged out with a slip 
scrape. This is repeated, first plow- 
ing, then dragging out the loose 
soil, until desired depth is reached. 


When finished the side walls 
should be as smooth as is practicable 
to dig them. Marked irregularities, 
either holes or protrusions, will pre- 
vent uniform setting of the silage, 
form air pockets, and result in spoil- 
ed silage around such irregularities. 
The straighter up (or more perpen- 
dicular) the side walls are dug, the 
better the silage will settle and the 
better the silage will keep near the 
walls. However, we question if it 
is practical or advisable to try to dig 
the walls absolutely perpendicular. 
In soils which cave freely, sloping 
walls, say 6 to 8 inches for each 5 
to 6 feet of depth, will prevent cav- 
ing of the walls to some extent. The 
end or ends may be given a 45 de- 
gree slope while the digging is in 
process, to permit going in and out 
with team or tractor. In finishing, 
ends may be given any slope desired. 


Shaping the Bottom 


The bottom, as has been stated 
already, should slope from rear to 
front, at the rate of one inch to ten 
or more feet in length. The bottom 
should have a more decided slope 
from either side to the center. 


A considerable quantity of the 
soil removed from the silo will be 
needed to cover the silage after the 
filling has been finished. For this 
reason, a portion of this soil should 
not be dragged too far away. It is 
well to cut a very small ditch near 
the edge and along the sides of the 
silo to prevent accumulated surface 
water from running over or down 
the side walls of the silo. 


Editor’s Note.—In giving space to the 
above discussion of the trench silo it is not 
desired to give the’ impression that the 
trench silo is superior to concrete, stave, 
or other types of silos, or that it is in 
every respect as satisfactory as the silo above 
the ground which may be located close 
to the feeding barn. But the trench silo, 
when properly made, keeps the silage sat- 
isfactorily and may be had by any keeper 
of cattle at a very small outlay of cash. 
The important matter is to increase the 
winter feed supply and silage furnishes 
the best winter roughage. Many people 
who need silage will provide a trench 


silo who would not and could not provide 
the more expensive type of silo. 








TLL TELL THAT 
NEW NEIGHBOR 
TO KEEP HIS 
CHICKENS OUT 
OF OUR YARD, 
OR T'LL KILL 
EVERY Last ),# 
ONE OF_< # 

‘EM! 






i PLEASE 


DON'T OFFEND THE 
JACKSONS —HE'S ON 
THE MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE FOR 
THE LODGE «10 
AND You'RE uP 


FOR MEMBERSHIP! 


AW, GO AHEAD 
—KILL ‘EM 4 


=( - AND THROW 'EM 
IN THEIR FRONT 


Door / 


























/ WELL, I TOLD 
JACKSON A 
THING OR Two! 

BET HE KEEPS 
HIS LITTLE 
FEATHERED 
FRIENDS HOME 
AFTER Ss 


OH, PETER, You 

F) SHOULDN'T HAVE 
DONE THAT! Now 
You'LL NEVER | 
GET INTO THE 


HER “To PIPE 
DOWN OR you'LL 
WRING “THOSE 
CHICKENS’ NECKS 
— AND JACKSON'S 
Too! 














BUT PETER.., 





I UNDERSTAND— ~ 

ee HAD THAT 
E ONCE — 

D OUR 


RUDENESS= | 
HE's SO 
IRRITABLE 
LATEL 































































THE TIME OF 


/, PETER GETS 
|) A THRILL OUT 
OF EVERYTHING 










HE'S HAVING 





HIS LIFE, MR. 
JACKSON / 





SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO 
Postum / 








IT HELPED 
MR. JACKSON / 
WON'- 


ALL RIGHT, 
T'Lt TRY IT / 
~IF You'LL KEEP 
STILL ABOUT 
THOSE MEDDLING 

JACKSONS / 


CURSES! & 


I'm Licked! 
POSTUM 








IF You'vE Gor 
COFFEE -NERVES 












TAKE A TIP 
FROM ME eee 







TRY POSTUM / 







F COURSE, chil- 
dren should 


never drink coffee. And the caffein 
in coffee disagrees with many grown- 


ups, too! 


If you are bothered by headaches 


or indigestion, or can’t sleep soundly, 
try Postum for 30 days. It contains 
no Ccaffein. It is simply whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweet- 
ened. Easy to make, economical, de- 
licious, and may prove a real help. 
A General Foods Product. 

FREE—Iet us send you your first week’s 


supply of Postum free! Simply mail 
coupon. 


© 1936, c. F. corp. 








City. 
Fill in complet rint 
address. If you akg : i ad ant 
General 





Genera. Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me, without obligation, a week’s 
um. 


supply of Post 
Name 


Prog. F. 5-36 





Street 








State 





‘oods, Ltd., 


F 
expires Dec. 31, 1936.) 


a 


da, a $ 
Cobourg, Ont. (Offer 
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2>OTASH TOP-DRE 


™ 


NV POTASH jas ¢, 2 R U J 
stare Preis toyas 


| 
| 
' 
j 
‘ 


OME farmers never know what fine cotton their land will produce }f 

because they never try top-dressing with potash. When their crop | 

‘ makes a quick start ‘down hill’ in July and August, they fail to | 
a2 recognize Rust as the real cause. Unless Rust is very severe its | 


‘ 


at riwht whet 


as top-d! e 


© 200 signs are hard to detect in the field. 

left. here me Cotton Rust is potash starvation. No matter how hard you tryto} 
inearr eer make a fine crop, if cotton can’t get plenty of potash it becomes} 
weak and starved and has to quit. Leaves turn yellow and brown} 

and drop off. Bolls are small, poorly filled out and hard to pick. j 

Yields are poor, lint is low quality and not uniform. | 

Top-dressing with 100 pounds of NV Granular 50% Muriate ot | 

200 pounds of NV High-grade 20% Kainit per acre keeps cotton | 

green and healthy, maturing fruit until a full crop is made (includ- | 

ing a good top crop). It PREVENTS RUST, helps control Wilt 


a Cs COTTON zevet 


where 00 


t G, 

f j cotton pet a 
arene { Potash wat a 
} rere ; -e ytton PS ; a Sate 
? : C— 
Only 629 P®° a 
potash top-dr 

f 8-3 


ratet o 


ised 
1.265 pov 


essing acre 


= PNK fertilize! 


per 


p oO 


ae OKODUE Bho KCurey| force Meret watt) 


pounds of NV Muriate 


of Potash F 
Only 66 tash was used as top-dressin 


» pounds of Prerexe | cotton Uu 
per acre at left \ ? 
potash top-dressing was used. The whole field t 2 ie hae 
of 10-5-5 PNK fertilizer per es 


acre at planting ail Stops Rust 
— Starts Profits 


per acre. at ht 














' 
| 


SF and Starts PROFITS 


1] produc: jf and produces strong, vigorous plants with less shedding, larger bolls 
their cropj{ that are easier to pick and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. 


CONTEST RULES 


(Save these rules for reference) 


1 This contest is open to any cotton grower and to any 
cotton grower’s wife, sons and daughters. All that 


ey fail tof 
severe its 


Thousands of tests by experiment stations and leading farmers 


rou try to} 


prove it pays big dividends to give cotton a lot more potash than 
the average fertilizer contains. In these tests the many extra pounds 
of valuable seed cotton added to the crop by potash top-dressing 


any contestant has to do is to observe cotton of the 1936 
crop which has been top-dressed with potash and write a 
simple letter of 250 words or less telling how POTASH 
TOP-DRESSING STOPS RUST AND STARTS 


PROFITS. The letters which best describe the bene- 
ficial effects of potash top-dressing in the prevention of 
cotton rust and the production of a healthy, high- 
yielding, high-quality cotton crop will be selected by 
three impartial judges and awarded the prizes in order 
of merit. Fancy writing does not count. Be sure to give 
your name and address. 


becomes 
id brown j 
_ to pick] The time to top-dress with potash is when you chop out. This 
| balances your plant food and helps you get greater benefits from 
uriate or ## other more expensive elements in your fertilizer. Use 100 pounds of 
9s cotton | NV Granular 50% Muriate per acre, or 200 pounds of NV High-grade 2 — phase: gi Figienay Rao tanta pocgpltcean 
(includ-/ 20% Kainit, or a nitrogen-potash, mixed-goods top-dresser con- Fe ee ee Ne eee ae 
trol Wilt} taining plenty of NVPOTASH. See Your Fertilizer Man Today! 


were very profitable because they were produced at such low cost. 


PORT MY ., Inc., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia, 
before MIDNIGHT, OCTOBER 15, 1936, which is the 
date the contest closes. However, to become a contest- 
ant, each person must first fill out the coupon below,or a 
facsimile of the coupon, and mail it to the same address 
before MIDNIGHT, MAY 15, 1936. 


K Decision of judges is final. In case of ties, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded. Winners will be notified at 
the earliest possible date. Any letters or material be- 
come the property of N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., 


Inc., and will not be returned. This contest is subject to 
the provisions of all Federal, State and local regulations. 





MAIL THE COUPON BELOW BEFORE MIDNIGHT MAY 15, 1936. 


If you wish, paste this 
MAIL YOUR LETTER BEFORE MIDNIGHT OCTOBER 15, 1936. 


coupon on the back of 
a penny postal card. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., 1101 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
I wish to enter the contest. 


Name 





Address 








My fertilizer manufacturer’s name and address are: 


Name 





Address 








NOTE: In appreciation of your entry into the contest we will send you FREE on 


fOuUr COUDON LE Lu LEAtIOT © 















































SALMON PEPPERS PACIFIC . .. For a delicious, well-balanced meal, serve with broiled tomato 
slices, a green salad, and end your meal with raspberry icebox cake. Recipe for Salmon Peppers 
Pacific: Blend 4 tbsps. butter and 4 tbsps. flour and brown lightly in a saucepan. Add 144 cups 
milk and stir until thick and smooth. Add ¥% cup sharp American cheese cut into small pieces 
and stir until melted. Season with 1 tsp. salt, 1% tsp. pepper, a dash of onion or garlic salt; then 
add 2 cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon flaked and 2 cups whole kernel corn drained. Cut tops 
from 6 large green peppers, remove seeds and parboil for 3 minutes. Drain and place in baking 
dish. Fill with salmon mixture and bake in hot oven (400° F.) about 20 minutes. 6 servings. 


They bring you the SOOdNESS 
of real Shore Dinners 


... these new, thrifty meals you 
can make with Canned Salmon 


vital, tissue-feeding element we must 
have daily for vigor, endurance. 


Meals like these provide 
Every Food Essential you 
need for proper nutrition Canned Salmon gives us in addition, 
calcium and phosphorus to build 
sound teeth and bones. Also iodine to 
help prevent goitre... “sunshine” vi- 
tamin D ... “protective” vitamins A 


and G... food-fuel for energy. 


agers from your routine meals! 
In these new dishes made with 
Canned Salmon, you get the real deep- 
sea tang. And they’re ever so nourish- 
mg, too. So you see why it’s good for you 
to serve Canned Salmon regularly, 
several times during the week! 


While ocean- fresh — right after 
catching — salmon is placed in the 
cans. Then the salmon is cooked at 
peak freshness—in the same cans that 
are later shipped to your store. 


So all of the flavor —all the health 
values — come to you intact! You’re 
sure of getting, in Canned Salmon 
dishes, the genuine shore 
dinner flavor. 


When you buy salmon, take notice 
of how inexpensive it is. Then try cre- 
ating one of these nourishing, delicious 
sea meals. You'll serve them often. 


CANNED SALMON INDUSTRY 
ExcHANGE BulLpinc, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 








For good nutritional 
reasons, too, dietitians 
commend the new Canned 
Salmon dishes. 


Salmon makes it easy 
for you to plan, with other 
simple foods, the balanced 
meals we all should eat 
regularly. That is because 
salmon —all by itself — . Ga 
contributes so many of DEEP SEA SALAD .. . Remove skin and bones from 2 cups (1 
the food essentials. pound) Canned Salmon broken into pieces. Mix lightly with 1 cup 
fresh cooked cold peas and 1 cup shredded cabbage chilled and 
moistened with French dressing. Pile on crisp lettuce in salad bowl 
and garnish with sections of tomatoes or sliced cucumbers or 
asparagus tips. Serve with mayonnaise or Russian dressing: 4 cup 
mayonnaise, 2 tbsps. chili sauce, 2 tbsps. chopped pimiento, ¥2 tsp. 
paprika. 6 servings. 





It is immensely rich in 
protein — the high grade 
protein which is neces- 
sary to human life! This 


Canned Salmon 


OUR GREATEST FOOD FROM THE SEA 











By RUTH RYAN 


HE letter of Miss “Anxious Ala- 

bama” appearing in the March 
issue, created a decided sensation. 
In every mail there has been a flood 
of letters from over the Southern 
States—sincere, respectful letters, 
from young men who wish to cor- 
respond with Miss “Anxious Ala- 
bama.” 


To the lonely young women of 
the South, this should be an indica- 
tion that men who like nice girls are 
not scarce. They want a girl who 
answers the description “Anxious 
Alabama” gave of herself. These 
men are all around you. It remains 
only necessary, then, for you to find 
them. And to the men, nice girls 
are not scarce either. Some of them 
falsely believe that they have to 
appear “fast” to attract the atten- 
tion of men, and this should be a 
lesson to them. 


In the letter were these questions: 
“TI don’t kiss or pet, can that be it 
(why she doesn’t make a hit)? Are 
there any men who will appreciate 
a nice girl, and if so, where can I 
find them?” 

The amount of correspondence re- 
ceived here says plainly that men 
who appreciate a nice girl do exist, 
and in quantity, and that they are 
not limited to any one state or lo- 
cality. 


And now, it makes me quite un- 
happy to have to refuse to ex- 
change addresses, but it happens to 
be contrary to the policy of the pub- 
lication, because it is a dangerous 
thing to act as matchmaker between 
parties unknown to us. I know you 
will understand this, and not feel 
that we are either neglectful or dis- 
interested. It’s a rule we are not 
allowed to break! 


@ In Doubt: Your parents know 
that it is a generally accepted fact 
that “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” For that reason you will 
be judged to be as bad as the girl 
herself, if you run with her. But 
this doesn’t mean that you are not 
to be kind and con- 
siderate of her. Evil 
fortune might befall 
any of us, so it is just 
as well never to adopt 
a holier-than-thou at- 
titude. 


@ Undecided: Yes, 
ask him to come in 
when he comes to 
see you. It would be 
impolite not to. 
When he sstarts_ to 
leave, demur if you 
feel the occasion de- 
mands it, but never 
insist that he stay. 












Thousands of girls are 
turning their chief at- 
tention to graduation 
outfits now. Simple, girl- 
ish, and charming is 
the attire of Miss Ora 
Frances Macnamara, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


The Kindest Way 


New light on the popularity question 


You may invite him to come again 
if you want to. It is best to save 
your kisses until you meet somebody 
on whom they won’t be wasted. 


@ Backward: What you need to 
do is to get out and get busy. Don’t 
stick around home all the time. It 
isn’t expected of boys. At 20 you 
should not be entirely ignorant of 
how to make a date. If you don’t 
knock about how do you expect to 
learn? You are too reserved and shy 
to make good company. Take every 
opportunity to be with others your 
age and brush up on the social graces, 
Notice how others act and if in your 
judgment their conduct seems pleas- 
ing, try it yourself. Don’t turn into 
a copy-cat, but you can work out 
your own set of rules by patterning 
after the others. 


@ Broken Hearted and Puzzled: 
He is probably one of those sensitive 
persons who need reassurance. You 
might make one more trial. The 
next time you see him tell him you 
have missed his letters and encour- 
age him to write again. If he re- 
sponds to that, invite him to come to 
see you. It won’t do any harm to try. 


@ Lonely: At 17 I don’t see why 
you have to make up your mind 
about either one of them. Why not 
let the problem solve itself? 


@ Discouraged: There are only two 
reasons that occur to me as probable. 
One is that he wished to “avoid en- 
tangling alliances,’ and the other 
that he doesn’t want to continue the 
friendship, possibly because he has 
met somebody he likes better, or 
maybe just because. The first reason 
seems the more probable. Be patient 
and take every opportunity to be 
where he is, but don’t be too ob- 
vious in your interest. 


If you have a problem that is 
puzzling you, write to Miss Ryan, 
care of the nearest Progressive 
Farmer office. Answers will be 
published as quickly as possible in 
this column. For personal reply send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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@ special session of Congress would be called 


ie Home & 


SALLIE F. HILL, 
EDITOR 





A Tribute to Motherhood 


JOSSIBLY no finer tribute was ever paid to pioneer 
women of America than that of Ex-governor E. 
W. Marland at the unveiling of the monument to 
The Pioneer Woman, April 22, 1929, at Ponca City, 
Okla. In connection with the reproduction of the pic- 
ture of the monument on this page we are going to 
quote in part Mr. Marland’s fine tribute to mother- 


hood:— 


“When I hand the deed to this monument and the land on which it i 
stands to the governor of the State of Oklahoma, I will have expressed by 
that act better than I could by any words of mine, my appreciation of the 
character of the pioneer women of America. 

“T am paying my tribute in this monument of stone and bronze, and 
in the thought that inspired it, to American Pioneer Womanhood of all 
times: 

“To the Plymouth Rock Puritan matron; 

“To the Jamestown Cavalier’s bride; 

“To the woman of the Oregon Trail and the covered wagon; 

“To the wife and daughter of the Oklahoma homesteader; 

“To all women of the sunbonnet everywhere. 

“Their spirit is the greatest heritage of our nation. Their love of 
home, husband, children; their loyalty, fidelity, courage, and ambition 
made conquest of the West.” 





—Reinhardt Galleries. 























@ How Maternal Mortality Can Be Prevented 


@ Music for Mother’s Day HE following six-point program from the Maternity Center Asso- 


S SOMETHING mellow, contemplative, and serene, we can think 








ciation, New York City, sounds feasible:— 


of nothing more beautiful than the following music for Mother’s ; —— Ce ee oe anion mothers. 

Day programs:— 3... AD aseptic delivery under the supervision of an obstetrician. 

“Mother o”’ Mine,” by Kipling. : sca rte = = pie ae until the mother is able to resume her work. 

“That Wonderful Mother of Mine,” by Henry Burr (Victor Record year sai dhe tal when, EE: EN. CRE: OR ee ee 
No. 18524). 6. Arrangements for continuous medical supervision of the baby. 

“That Old-fashioned Mother of Mine,” by Bessie L. Beebe (Record As an interesting coincidence in connection with our theme, I re- 
by Henry Burr). cently sat in rapt silence before the mov- 

“Mother, Dear Mother,” by Treharne. ing picture “The Life of Louis Pasteur.” 

So Mother’s Day is here again, but to what Many of us know of M. Pasteur’s con- 
purpose our tributes of flowers, songs, and MOTHER’S DAY tribution to food preservation and to con- 
other beautiful and moving expressions of Paes Cesc > sian Firs trol measures for hydrophobia. But possibly 
sentiment if America loses 15 thousand moth- EI we do not realize his contribution to the safety 
ers each year in childbirth? And we have it Every day is Mother's Day, of motherhood through his tenacious and 
on good authority that more than eight Ria cask ie Lame cham copnagooys stand on the germ theory, in the 
thousand of these deaths could be prevented. In all the little ways I can ace o the most bitter and organized oppo- 
Strange as it seems, the death rate among Pies lene that om Andina: sition from the academy of medicine. This 
mothers has remained nearly stationary since great benefactor expresses his worthy aim thus: 
we have had statistics in the United States, But I’m so glad there is one day I hold the unconquerable belief that science 
even though we have knowledge enough to More shining than the others: we pring sin ee ee 

7 A e , > 
ee ee eee ee A Rib: SOPPy SAYS ONE destroy but to construct, and that the future 


: ust ’specially for mothers: 
Our newspapers and magazines of late have J P yf 


carried as front page news astounding figures A day like Christmas is, or like 

and blood-curdling stories of 36,400 automo- - The nicest days of all our living, 

bile deaths. And be it known that half as When we have secrets and can search 
many mothers die in childbirth each year! For things to buy, and things for giving. 
There is no doubt that the whole nation would ; 

be thoroughly aroused at any epidemic or cause And then when mother’s morning comes 
whatsoever that would hazard the lives of 15 We are so glad when she arises, 
thousand people. We cannot sleep that morning, for 


. : We know so many nice surprises 
Can you visualize for a moment the gen- k y P : 


eral consternation that would ensue should a And mother likes the gifts we give, 
livestock epidemic carry away 15 thousand And thanks us much for thinking of her, 
head of cattle? We venture a guess that But more than any gift, she says 
Special sessions of the legislatures and possibly Is when we all say that we love = 
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belongs to those who accomplish most for 
humanity.” 


@ Music Week 


[N OBSERVING music week May 3-9 we 

are reminded that “music is one of the arts 
that can speak to us without interpretation, one 
of those supreme master works that stand out- 
side of time.” As much as radios and phono- 
graphs have contributed to the appreciation of 
better music, we grant that nothing will take 
the place of family and community singing 
around the parlor organ or piano. More power 
to the increasing number of communities that 
plan for a music teacher right along with other 
teachers! 









By MARY 
AUTREY 


S A lasting dedication to Moth- 

er’s Day—and to all mothers 
every day, for that part—we feel 
that the newest and most up-to-date 
equipment, methods, and recipes are 
most appropriate. To some extent, 
of course, your Mother’s Day menu 
will consist of her “specials” or fa- 
vorites, but if by chance you would 
like other suggestions we happily 
offer you the following tested rec- 
ipes, some of which are submitted 
by our own readers. 


SALMON CASSEROLE 


For the main dish we know of 
nothing better or easier to prepare 
than salmon casserole. 

To one can flaked salmon, add one 
teaspoon chopped onion, one cup 
grated raw carrot, one-half chopped 
green pepper, 114 cups white sauce 
(made of three tablespoons butter, 
one teaspoon salt and dash of pepper, 
three tablespoons flour, and one cup 
milk), one-half cup soft bread 
crumbs, and two slightly beaten 
eggs. In place of bread crumbs you 
may roll and cut biscuit and place 
on top and bake in moderate oven. 

For breakfast, salmon patties 
would be quite in order, and if pre- 
pared the day before will fry to bet- 
ter advantage (chill 12 hours). 
These are delicious for luncheon 
menu; serve with cream of mush- 
room, or horseradish sauce. 





HE flowers that bloom in the 

spring need not be the tradi- 
tional bouquet. For a Mother’s Day 
gift write a letter that her favorite 
flower or shrub will be delivered 
next fall. 


@ New things to wear—point up 
her wardrobe with a bright new 
spring print or with new gloves or a 
handbag. 





Easier Meals for Mother’s D 


New equipment and new methods lighten kitchen diudgery 














Corn Dodgers 





MENU FOR MOTHER’S DAY 
Casserole of Salmon 

Carrots and Peas 
Mixed Fresh Vegetable Salad 

Rice and Raisins (especially for children) 


Milk for Children 
Coffee 


New String Beans 


Syrup Pecan Pie 














@ Recipe for a lighter room re- 
quires as its first ingredient a good 
lamp to shed its beneficent glow on 
the family gathering. Good vision 
is not an accident. Help keep it with 
good lighting. 


@® As a dramatic rise to leader- 
ship in the matter of household 
equipment, who would pass up a 
new oil stove—the last word in con- 
venience and beauty? 


ee ee 
Hints for Mother’s 
Day Gitts 











@® Our great-grandmothers would 
have considered such a convenience 
little less than magic—and your 
mother will open her heart to an 
oil-burning mechanical refrigerator 
which can be operated anywhere. 


@ Here is new and up-to-date 
equipment: a new black and white 
porcelain range with oven indicator 
and insulated oven. Note the roaster 
with new turning rack gadget, also 
safety match holder and convenient 
pepper and salt dredges. 








Mrs. E. G. Roberts, White 

County, who portrayed 

Whistler’s mother in the 

living pictures at Arkansas 

State Camp for Women last 
August. 


To facilitate food preparation and 
simplify serving, we would give a 
high listing to the new top-of-the- 
stove dishes. Here is how:— 


RICE AND RAISINS 
3 cups water, 1 teaspoon salt, 2-3 cup 
rice, 1-3 cup sugar, grated rind of 
¥% lemon, 1 cup milk, % cup raisins, 
1 tablespoon butter. 


Boil water in one quart top-of- 
stove saucepan; add salt and rice. 
Boil over a medium flame for 15 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Then 
add sugar and lemon mixed to- 
gether, milk, raisins, and butter. 
Cover and cook over very low flame 
for an additional 25 minutes. Serve 
at table in the saucepan. 


SYRUP PECAN PIE, 
3 eggs slightly beaten, 1 cup corn 
syrup, 1 cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup pecans. 
Bake in pie shell. Serve with 
coffee. 


CORN DODGER (Old Kentucky Recipe) 


Scald 2 cups cornmeal and 1 tea- 
spoon salt with boiling water, ad- 
ding just enough water to make a 
thick mush. Pat out into cakes 4- 
inch thick, put onto a well greased 
griddle, and cook over slow heat. 
When brown, turn and brown other 


side.-—Miss See Rice, Kentucky. 














. & 


@ Upto date is this top-of-the-stove 
glass saucepan. 


@ Not necessarily whimsical de- 
tails these—some are sternly prac- 
tical—and perhaps your mother has 
set her heart on them: new canning 
equipment, a floor covering, a new 
sink, fresh walls, bright new cur 
tains, a new iron. 
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Eleven Home 


N excellent “gypsy bag” can be 

made from a large red or blue 
bandanna handkerchief. For mak- 
ing a bag for evening a large print- 
ed silk handkerchief or square of 
bright silk can be used. 

Fold handkerchief or square of 
silk into triangle like this:— 


3. 4 


r& 1- 


Tie knots at 1 and 2. Stitch or 
put zippers at 3 and 4. Over open- 
ing at 5 slip a ring of ivory or an 
old silver napkin ring. When fin- 
ished, bag should look like this:— 





Suggestion for Summer Bag 


@ Have a bag for every dress. 
Make envelope covers out of colored 
or white linen to match your sum- 
mer frocks. Use these on your win- 
ter envelope purse. 


@ To make glassware sparkle, add 
borax to clean suds, rinse, and dry. 


@ Flaked cereal may be used in 
the preparation of any dish that calls 
for bread crumbs. 


Shoe Care 


@ Repair heels and shoes when 
needed. Wipe off dust and mud 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


ARELY do the farm women ot 

America come into the national 
spotlight to the extent they will be 
during the third triennial conference 
of the Associated Country Women 
of the World, when they will be 
hostesses to representatives from 75 
associations in 40 or more nations. 


The conference will begin in- 
formally with a vesper service at the 
beautiful Washington cathedral, on 
Sunday, May 31, to be followed by 
a tea. Formal opening is schedul- 
ed for noon Monday, June 1, when 
Mrs. Roosevelt will address the con- 
ference. Lady Aberdeen of Scotland 
has been chosen to greet the dele- 








Yened in London in 1929. 


ates. It was at her suggestion that 
the first international meeting con- 





Hints for May 


each night, then polish. If damp, 
fill_ shoes with paper to hold shape. 


Polishing Woodwork 
@ The U. S. Bureau of Standards 


recommends the following mixture 
for polishing various kinds of wood- 
work :— 

Use one part raw linseed oil with 
two. parts turpentine and add a 
little melted beeswax if desired. Or 
mix a little mineral oil with its same 
quantity of kerosene. The kerosene 
will cut the dirt quickly and clean 
well as it polishes. 


To Make Hose Last 


@ If hose are too short they will 
wear quickly in the heel. Try buy- 
ing sizes two or three numbers larger 
than shoes. 


@ To keep dough from sticking to 
the bread board, cover board with 
heavy canvas and cover rolling pin 
with a child’s white stocking. 


@ Marred and scratched toys will 
look like new if you touch them up 
with a coat of enamel or lacquer. 


@ Cookies brown more easily if 
baked on a flat cookie sheet. 


A Pickling Hint 
@ An aluminum tea or coffee ball, 
which can be purchased for 10 or 
15 cents, will save the trouble of 
tying whole spices in cloth bags, 
when they are being cooked with 
pickles or fruit. 


Farm Women in National Spotlight 


By LOIS DOWDLE COBB 


A motor trip around the city with 
a glimpse of the embassies of the 
various nations represented by the 
delegates has been planned, and the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt will 
receive at a garden party at the 


White House. 


The program will include the ad- 
dress of the president of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. Alfred Watt, of Lon- 
don, and reports from delegates of 
all organizations represented. One 
hundred or more delegates from 
across the sea are expected. 


Such vital topics as safer mother- 
hood, how rural wonien are meeting 
their economic problems, cultural 
interests of rural homemakers, and 
international relations as they affect 
the rural home, are to be discussed. 
A program of music and folk danc- 
ing has been planned, at which 
many foreign delegates will wear 
their traditional national costumes. 


Doubtless of special interest will 
be the pilgrimages to Mt. Vernon, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Bethesda Farm Women’s 
Market where 86 farm women sell 
their produce throughout the year. 


Special exhibits of crafts have 
been planned, and playlets and epi- 
sodes to show how the federal gov- 
ernment is helping to extend educa- 
tional services to all rural homes. 















SU oon PERFECTION... 
Omoveows oil Slove.. Joday 





cabinet design. 


CO CONVENIENT a 


“cs BEAUTIFUL 


® We know you will like the graceful 
modern design and sparkling, 
cream-white porcelain finish of this 
beautiful cabinet oil range. But more 
important in your kitchen will be its 
dependable performance and labor- 


saving convenience. 


Everything about this range is 
designed for kitchen satisfaction. 
Notice the large, “live heat” oven, 
built at the proper height to save 
stooping; also the generous space 
beneath the range to make floor 
cleaning easy. Another convenient 
feature is the concealed removable 


burner tray under the burners. 


Behind a hinged panel that opens 
down neatly against the front of the 
range, there are five High-Power 
burners with tilting drums for easy 
lighting. Wherever oil stoves are used, 
High-Power burners are known for 





Five-burner Perfection High-Power 
oil range No. R-879 in modern 


















The hinged panel that conceals the 
burners opens neatly against the 
lower front of the range. 


their cleanliness, their precise regu- 
lation and speed that boils two quarts 


of water in about eight minutes. 


The unbreakable fuel reservoir 
holds two gallons of kerosene. Its 
convenient location makes it possi- 
ble to tilt and remove the reservoir 
without leaving your natural work- 


ing position in front of the range. 


See this sturdy new range at your 
dealer's store. It is one of twenty- 
three handsome new Perfection High- 
Power oil stoves offering a wide selec- 
tion. Send for our —~ *s 
free booklets, il- 


lustrated in color. 
> 


Chill foods economical- 
ly and make ice cubes 
with a SUPERFEX Oil 
Burning Refrigerator. 
Twenty-four hours’ re- 
frigeration from about 
two bours’ burner oper- 
ation— modern refriger- 
ation in its most eco- 
nomical form. 





OIL STOVES 





a 


Be sure to get High- 
Power burner speed, 
cleanliness and precise 
regulation. This paper 
label on one burner 
identifies Perfection 
High-Power Oil Stoves. 






















PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7712-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 


O Please send me the new High-Power PER- 
FECTION booklet showing modern oil stoves 


O Also SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerator 
booklet 





Name. 





St. or R. F. D. 
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HOME CANNING IS EASIEST 


with the ¢ 


Genuine 


PRESSURE COOKER 


And the NATIONAL 


Automatic CAN SEALER 
The NATIONAL is the only 
Pressure Cooker made with al/ 
the following SIX important 
features: 

1. Separate valve for the exhaust. 
2. Bakelite thumb screws, cooler than 
metal lugs. 3. Divided inset pans 
for convenience in cooking. 4. Wire 
canning basket with all sizes. 5. Die- 
cast rack, cross bars and lifters. 
6. Cool side handles for lifting cooker. 


IDEAL for 
Every Day Cooking 
A whole meal can be cooked 
over one burner in ONE- 
THIRD the time, at a saving . 
of TWO-THIRDS the fuel. 
Made in five sizes. Insist on 
the genuine NATIONAL. 
Don’t be confused by other 
cookers made to resemble it. 
The name National Pressure 
Cooker, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
is stamped on the lid. 


4 Natio 


PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 










CAN SEALER 


The Improved Auto- 
matic NATIONAL 
Can Sealer, made of 
die-cast metal, beauti- 
fully nickel-plated, 
seals, opens and re- 
flanges cans perfectly. 
Adapted for No. 2, No. 
2% and No. 3 cans. 
Samecans may be 
used repeatedly. 
Low in cost. 











Makers of Approximately 90% of All the Pressure Cookers in Use 




















NESCO 
Introductory Offer 


We want you to know what’s new 
in kitchening—glossy white, trimmed in 
black, with brilliant red knobs—stainless, 
acid resisting, flare-bottomed to save fuel. 
They come in sets like that shown here. 




















Look at this practical and beautiful assortment, at 
the remarkable Nation-Wide NESCO Products 
WEEK Price of $8.95. You must see them. 

To be up-to-date, kitchen and pantry equipment must 
match. For Nation-Wide NESCO Products WEEK, 


NESCO dealers are showing the NESCO Kitchen nace’ 9830 
and Pantry Ensemble. a 


NESCO Garden Gir/ Japanned Ware 
Get it in the same black, white and red as the Enameled group 
above. See what is offered at the right. The Cake Cover 
and Salver Set may be obtained separately for 
$1.29. Regular Value, $1.65. 


















NESCO DeLuxe 


Kerosene Range 
Only during NESCO Products WEEK will this price pre- 
vail. This beautiful, modern, black and white Kerosene 
Range is a delight to every housewife and at this price 
a omencevaf in nearly every home. It is clean, efficient, 
economical, quick. NESCO Dealers are eager to explain 
its safe and easy operation and point out the modern 
features so practical and so essential to meal preparation. 


~ SEND 50c for 75c Value, 
23-Pint SAUCE PAN 2:3" is, your Kitchen 
quality of new NESCO Enameled Ware. Pours right 


or left. Quick-heating flare bottom. Send for Sauce | 
Pan and literature describing other NESCOutilities. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY 
185 North Twelfth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate NESCO DE LUXE KEROSENE RANGE 














Some Canning ig recepts 


for Berry ‘Time 


By MARY AUTREY 


BERRIES crush easily so it is im- 

portant that they be gathered 
in shallow trays or baskets and can- 
ned as soon as possible. To wash ber- 
ries place in a sieve or colander and 
allow water to run through. Never 
remove caps until berries are wash- 
ed. For preserving select an extra 
heavy aluminum or a good enamel 


kettle—one that will not flake or 


chip. Wooden spoons and paddles 
are non-conductors of heat and add 
to the ease of food preservation and 
to cooking. 


CANNED BLACKBERRY JUICE 
1 cup sugar, 1 gallon blackberries, 
1 cup water. 
Crush sound, ripe fruit and heat 
to simmering. Strain and coo]. Add 


sugar. Pour into sterilized bottles 





or jars and process in water bath 
at simmering temperature for 30 
minutes, then seal. 


BLACKBERRY ACID 


To two gallons of berries use % 
gallon of boiling water and let stand 
24 hours. Strain, and to each quart 
of juice add one pound of sugar and 
four ounces of tartaric acid. Let 
stand another 24 hours and strain 
through muslin cloth. Bottle or 
jug and set aside for three or four 
days. When ready for use, one 
tablespoon to a small glass of ice 
water is generally strong enough. 


NEVER-FAIL STRAWBERRY 
PRESERVES 


1 quart sugar, 1% quarts strawberries. 


Wash and grade the strawberries 
into large and medium. The larg- 
est ones may be used for making 
jam. Wash thoroughly in colander 
and stem. Place layers of berries 
alternately with sugar and heat slow- 
ly, stirring gently until the sugar 
melts. Cook rapidly for 15 to 20 
minutes until syrup sheets from 
spoon. Skim and allow to cool 
slightly. Before it sets, pack in 
sterilized jars and seal. Let stand 
overnight and process for 15 min- 
utes in hot water at temperature just 


below the boiling point. Remove 
tops, pour hot paraffin over surface 
1-16 inch thick, and re-seal. 


STRAWBERRY JAM 


Allow 1 to 14% cups sugar to each 
quart of berries, depending on the 
sourness of the berries. Wash and 


stem and mash some or all to_pro- 


duce juice. Add part sugar and 
cook quickly until very thick. A 
jelly thermometer is useful: in de- 
termining the proper point of cook- 
ing. Add remaining sugar and fin- 
ish cooking between 218-221 de 
grees F. Seal in sterilized jars. 


STRAWBERRY HONEY 


Strawberry honey may be made of 
overripe or misshapen strawberries, 
Wash and cap berries, then crush 
and add 1 cup water to 1 quart ber- 
ries. Cook slowly for 15 minutes, 
drip through a jelly bag, measure 
and return to the fire. When boiling 
vigorously, add sugar at the rate of 
one-half as much sugar as juice. Boil 
rapidly until of the consistency of 


> | 





honey, pour into sterilized jars, par- 
tially seal, and process for five min- 
utes. Seal. Use as other syrup for 
pancakes, ice cream sauce, etc. 


Be sure to read the manufactur- 
ers’ directions for using your equip- 
ment. Place rubbers in position on 
jars which have heen filled with 
boiling hot food and seal. Here are 
some general directions: On screw 
top jars, screw the cap down evenly 
until it catches hold of the rubber 
ring. For the two-piece caps which 
consist of screw band and lid with 
sealing composition attached, place 
lid on jar, turn screw band down 
firmly for any method of processing. 
Never fill this type of jar to over- 
flowing. With wire-clamp_glass- 
top jar raise the upper clamp in 
position to hold the lid in place, 
leaving the lower clamp loose. After 
processing, fasten tight all clamps 
and screw top or screw band with 
rubbers. If two-piece  self-sealing 
type is used no rubber is needed. 














HOMEMAKERS’ 


NEEDLEWORK 


Chain Table Mat (Crochet) 3 cents 
Fabric Hat Pattern No. 2.... 3 cents 


CULINARY 
Manus fine 1 ote 2.x css.ss 3 cents 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Planning a Community 
Flower Show. ..si0/ 320555 3 cents 


HELPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

List of Books on Child 
RAIAR i 20 coc coke, 
Plans and specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, OF 
8-room - house.........j5....:--+0:++ $1.50 
Send orders for any of the above 


- 3 ea 










items to Home Department, Pro 





gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. i 
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By SALLY 








The sweetness and charm of old- 
fashioned beauty are qualities: still 
desirable in our girls of today. 


oe Aes: the unconscious grace 
of your little daughter as she 
dances ’round the Maypole celebrat- 
ing May Day, which is now known, 
too, as Child Health Day! Or look 
at Little Miss Baby, asleep in her 
carriage! See how clear and bright 
are their eyes, how their bright hair 
catches the sunbeams, how rose- 
petal lovely are their complexions— 
how truly beautiful and free from 
defects they are, even though their 
features may not be perfect. 

And resolve, O Mother-of-Young- 
Daughters, to keep them just that 
lovely until their grown-up years 
when they can, and they will if 
properly trained, cherish their own 
loveliness. 

Little use, when Sally Ann is 
sweet sixteen and weeps aloud that 
she has blackheads and pimples and 
the boys don’t take her out— 
little use then to say, “Scrub your 
face every night before you go to bed 
and don’t eat so much candy!” 


Six or Sixteen 


Now, when Sally is six or so, is 
the time to make “Do-I-have-to- 
wash-my-face-tonight” music that 
you never hear. Face washing, up- 
ward and outward, finished by per- 
fect rinsing, should be just as nat- 
ural to six-year-old Sally Ann as 
you want it to be to sixteen-year- 
old Sally Ann. And so should the 
daily bath that, for some unknown 
feason, many mothers stop when 
their Sally Anns get past the follow- 
the-doctor-book stage. Those daily 
| baths, those nightly face washings, 
are the very foundations of a wom- 
an’s greatest charm. 


And what are going to say when 


teeta 


OUT” MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 


CARTER 


Beauty Ahead 
for Your 
Little Girl 


Baby Emily Jane-grown-up-to-be-a- 
lady says to you, “Mother, why did 
. you let my teeth stay crooked? Oth- 
er girls have theirs straightened. 
Just look at this ugly mouth of 
mine! It just breaks my _ heart.” 
What can you say? Every child de- 
serves to have straight, fine teeth, 
and can have them with reasonable 
care and without great expense. 
Reasonable care means a twice-a- 
year visit to the dentist for the de- 
tection of trouble that will prevent 
more serious trouble, and making 
sure that even Baby Emily Jane will 
know how to wield a toothbrush as 
soon as she has teeth to wield it on 
and that she will soon realize that 
wielding it is just as necessary as 
washing her hands before eating. 


Other Beauty Habits 


There are many other beauty hab- 
its that you can help your little girls 
to form. As you are a modern 
mother, most of these habits will 
suggest themselves to you. And be- 
ing a modern mother, you couldn’t 
be the kind who would think Emily 
Jane’s and Sally Ann’s love for 
manicuring their nails and brushing 
their hair is mere vanity. 


Whenever you are tempted to dis- 
approve of your smallest or your 
oldest daughter’s “vanity,” remem- 
ber that good looks are necessary 
for the life she is to lead, either in 
the home or in business. 


Provide her with her own dainty 
dressing table, which may be just a 
cretonne-covered box with a mirror 
over it. See that she has—and uses— 
her own hairbrush and comb, nail- 
brush, and complexion brush; her 
own little manicure set; a bottle of 
skin lotion to prevent chapped hands 
and face, the dryness that is the 
forerunner of coarse, rough skin 
and even wrinkles; two toothbrush- 
es (so that one will always be dry 
and stiff), tooth paste, and mouth 
wash; her own toilet soap, bath soap, 
and talcum. 


Next month—a beauty examina- 
tion that may reveal some flaws in 
“ ” ® 
a “perfect” complexion. 


























90 MULE TEAM KEEPS CREAM 
SEPARATORS AND MILK PAILS 
CLEAN AND SWEET... 


The safety of the milk you drink and sell 
depends in part on the cleanliness.of the 
milk pails and cream separators. A solu- 
tion of 20 Mule Team Borax and hot 
er (8 ounces to a gallon of hot water) 
has a special purifying and deodorizing 
action. Always follow this safe and easy 
way of cleaning your dairy utensils. 


wat 




















BORAX IS ALMOST AS 
IMPORTANT AS ICE WHEN 
IT COMES TO PROTECTING 
THE FOOD YOU EAT... 


At least once a week wash the refrigerator 
thoroughly with a strong solution of 20 
Mule Team Borax and water. It leaves it 
sparkling, hygienically clean, and sweet- 
smelling, too. 20 Mule Team is just the 
thing, too, for washing refrigerator water 
bottles, covered glass containers and en- 


ameled lettuce and celery holders. 























THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


A LITTLE BORAX 


TO GET THAT KEROSENE 
SMELL OFF HANDS . . . 


To remove that kerosene or gasoline smell 


from the hands after 


gines, stoves or lamps, just rub i 

4 a little 
dry Borax into your hands and rinse it off 
with water. And presto! . . . the kerosene 


smell is gone. 











working with en- 
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Oo Warts, Moles, and Liver Spots 
Care of Dry, Sensitive Skin 
O Real Foes of Beauty 





WARTS, MOLES, AND LIVER SPOTS 


THs month’s leaflet-—‘“Warts, Moles, and Liver Spots”—should be read 
by every woman who has any of these troubles. It is free. Or you may 

ve any five of the leaflets listed below. 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Just write Sally Carter, The 


[1] What to Do About. Pimples 
[] Why Have Wrinkles? 
(] Weight Control and Exercise 















20 MULE TEAM BORAX GETS RID 
OF WEEVILS AND ROACHES ... 


This is the time of year when heat and 
moisture encourage insect pests. 20 
Mule Team Borax sprinkled around 
the sink, drainboard and baseboards, 
and on closet shelves where foods are 
kept drives away weevils, roaches and 
waterbugs. And it’s non-poisonous to 
humans and to pets. That’s mighty 
important! 




































































































HAS A FAILURE... 


BECAUSE: she used no jars that 
were nicked or cracked...cleansed 
jars thoroughly... selected fresh, 
firm, not over ripe products .. . 
followed Kerr Recipes, Time-tables 
and Methods... sealed jars firmly 
tight with Kerr Mason Caps (they 
fit any Mason Jar) 24 hours after 
gregettiog. she made the "spoon 
est”... 


RESULT: absolutely no failures... 
no Rubber Rings... no Burned 
Fingers . . . no extra handling... 
no wrenches. 


MASON JARS 
and CAPS 


“IT 1S THE SELF-SEALING KERR CAP 
THAT DOES THE WORK” 








Free 
Sample 













KERR MASON JAR CO. 
450 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif., or 

460 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 
"Sample Kerr Mason Cap" 


"Treasure Chest of Home Canning"... 














Address. 





America’s Favorites” 
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HAT changes have taken place 

in the past 50 years! Just look 
about you. The telephone, electric 
light, radio, electric pump, tractor, 
automobile, and a host of other sci- 
entific inventions were unknown 
when The Progressive Farmer turn- 
ed out its first issue in 1886. 


But what has science given us by 
way of better understanding and 
training the child? Much. Although 
human nature has changed very 
little in the past 1,000 years, our 
understanding of the behavior of 
people at all. ages has been greatly 
furthered. Particularly in childhood 
have we made the most strides in 
laying bare why we behave as we 
do, and what can be done to change 
constructively our ways of thinking, 
feeling, and doing. 

This article aims to acquaint you 
with certain of the newer principles 
more or less accepted in child train- 
ing in contrast to those which ob- 
tained when this outstanding pub- 
lication was a pioneer in rural edu- 
cation and news. 

1. We now realize that the only 
way in which each child is alike is 
that he is different in every way. 
Therefore he must be studied as a 
unique individual in order that his 
training may be tailor-cut to meet 
his specific needs. 

2. We live largely by Aabit. Our 
first concern is to give each child 
habit training in those essentials to 
his health, happiness, efficiency, and 
social adaptation. Of basic impor- 
tance is a well-balanced program of 
24-hour living habits with respect 
to work, play, rest and relaxation, 
sleep, study, diet, and elimination. 

3. After we are assured that the 
child has a reasonable ability in per- 
sonal and social habits of hygienic 
care, safety, and adjustment to oth- 
ers, it is important that we seek 
daily to discover him. The parent 
and teacher should be diagnosticians 
—persons skilled in a through-and- 
through understanding of the mean- 
ing of behavior. It is more impor- 
tant to know why a child does a 





Newer P rinciples 
ot Child ‘Training 


“The most important single factor influencing child behavior 
is adult example,” says Dr. Patry, psychiatrist of the Department of 
Education, University of the State of New York. Dr. Patry here 
gives Progressive Farmer mothers and fathers some comprehensive 
suggestions regarding proper attitudes toward our children. 


By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M. D. 
















thing than what he does. This ap- 
plies to the interpretation of child 
strengths as well as weaknesses. If 
we do not know the causes of be- 
havior, how can we hope rationally 
to direct and control it? 


4. Regard behavior as a symptom. 
It is merely an expression of the 
child seeking to gain satisfaction. 
The mainspring to human behavior 
is the emotional-instinctive part of 
the personality. Our wishes, long- 
ings, desires, cravings, specific in- 
terests, and ambitions demand more 
or less realization in terms of per- 
formance satisfactions. If reasonable 
satisfaction is not obtained in social- 
ly approved ways, human nature is 
such that the individual seeks it in 
undesirable activities. The wise 
parent and teacher will prevent this. 


5. The most important single fac- 
tor influencing child behavior is 
adult example. If parental example 
is not what it should be, we should 
not be disappointed when child at- 
titude and action reflect unfortunate 
“grown-up” patterns. Conscious- 
ly and unconsciously every child 
mirrors and absorbs the feelings, 
thoughts, and behavior exemplified 
in the adult “hero.” Parental dis- 
harmony and lack of unified policy 
of child management are frequent 
sources of maladjusted children in 
the family. First put your own 
house in order before attempting to 
correct child misbehavior. 


Equipment for the children’s play space 
shoukd stimulate both play and learning. 


SHOES SCUFFED?, 


At play or at work, shoes scuff easily. And 
even new shoes soon look old unless they’re 
given proper care. But now there’s a quick, 
easy way to remove dirt and scuff marks, ,,, 































PUT ON JET-OIL| 





Just spread Bixby’s Jet-Oil on shoes and 
watch dirt and scuff marks vanish! The im- 
proved dyes in Jet-Oil thoroughly cover 
every scuff mark in double-quick time. 



































SEE THEM SHINE! 


Shoes cleaned with Jet-Oil have a new-shoe 
look. No hard rubbing or polishing. Good 
for leather, too—and so easy to use! Always 
keep a bottle of Bixby’s Jet-Oil on hand, 
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STEARNS’ fact 


Recognized for 58 years as the guaranteed killer 
of these food-destroying and disease-carry! 
pests. Ask your dealer. Money back if it 


IN TUBES 35c—LARGE BOXES $1.00 













Reliable advertisers only are accepted ® 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
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6. If we will keep in mind the 
original meaning of the word dis- 
cipline, namely, a disciple or fol- 
lower, there will be little occasion 
for chastisement. If children have 
the proper quality of leadership ex- 
emplified in home and school, there 
will be no need to drive them. The 
art of living expressed in adult ex- 
ample should be so alluringly attrac- 
tive that the child will unconscious- 
ot ly seek to identify himself with it 
and do likewise. Corporal punish- 
ment should be a last resort in an 
.| attempt to motivate desirable be- 
“4 havior. Use of such methods inva- 
riably indicates that some adult has 
blundered in showing off to ade- 
«quate advantage the child on his 
own level of ability to succeed and 
gain reasonable satisfaction. Obedi- 
ence must be merited, not blindly 
demanded, except in case of life and 
death situations. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


PPREQUENTLY insects injure 

flowers greatly. These pests may 
be controlled by spraying or dusting 
with poison. 


During spring such sucking in- 
sects as plant lice and aphids fre- 
quently do great damage. Spray 

with nicotine sulphate, using 
1% teaspoons to a gallon of water 
in which enough soap is dissolved 
to make thin suds. Spray so as to 
come in direct contact with the in- 
sects, as they suck the juice from 
the inside of the leaves or tender 
stems and can be killed only by put- 
ting something on them that will 
mthem. Because they are usually 
on the under side of the leaves one 
Must get the poison there and di- 
tectly on them. 


For any of the eating insects, use 
@ stomach poison such as arsenate 
of lead, Dutox, magnesium arse- 
fate, etc. For a spray, use three tea- 
Spoons arsenate of lead to a gallon 
of water or five teaspoons magnesi- 
Wm arsenate, mixing in a small 
Quantity of hydrated lime. With 





7..Do not scold, bribe, coax, 
threaten, or make promises you can- 
not or do not expect to keep. Be 
consistent and reasonable in your 
demands and expectations of child 
performance. Remember that every 
child primarily wants social approv- 
al, success, love, prestige, and a feel- 
ing of security and belonging to the 
group. But his nature and needs 
must be adequately understood in 
the light of his level of development 
so that desirable opportunities for 
expression in terms of. individual 
and group satisfaction may be the 
prevailing experience. 


8. Strike the golden mean or 
happy medium with respect to love 
and attention to the child. In fact, 
too much or too little of any essen- 
tially good thing, be it success, feel- 
ing of security, group attention and 
admiration, praise and approval, de- 
feats its purpose. No two individ- 
uals should be treated exactly alike 
since their appetites and needs vary, 
and this at different times and spe- 
cific situations. Treatment should 
be tempered in the light of many 
factors, keeping in mind the goal of 
the happy and effectively socialized 
child. 


9. Children are not small editions 
of adults. To be understood we 
must learn to put ourselves in their 
shoes—see through their eyes and 
feel through their hearts. 


10. The main thing in child train- 
ing is not a mere knowledge of the 
principles of training but Jove of 
children. We must be big enough 
to overlook and ignore their petty 
shortcomings, and wise enough to 
utilize proper doses of praise, recog- 
nition, and commendation for rea- 
sonable accomplishment. Training 
without common sense is just as in- 
effective as common sense without 
training. Become better acquainted 
with the best thought and practice 
in child guidance and child devel- 
opment. 


Poison the Flower and Vegetable Pests 


Dutox use two level teaspoons to a 
gallon of water. 

If one prefers to apply these poi- 
sons as a dust, mix one part arsenate 
of lead with four parts hydrated 
lime; one part magnesium arsenate 
to three parts hydrated lime; one 
part Dutox with two or three parts 
of lime or flour, and dust on thor- 
oughly, covering all leaves and ten- 
der twigs. 

Everyone with even a few flowers 
or vegetables about the place needs 
a small spray pump or a hand dust 
gun. The directions given for dust- 
ing or spraying flowers are also cor- 
rect for vegetables. 

This is the time of year that bag 
worms start their work on arbor- 
vitaes. If one has only a few trees 
these bags should be clipped off and 
burned. Where there are many trees, 
spray with Dutox or arsenate of 
lead. If poison is to be applied 
as a dust, use Dutox undiluted. 
If arsenate of lead is used, one 
pound to four or five of hydrated 
lime will be all right. Usually one 
application will be enough to con- 
trol these worms, but at times a sec- 
ond will be needed. 





_Mother, think twice 


before you “force” 


Is it fair to the child to make him take 
a laxative that nauseates him? 


Doctors say it can be dangerous. For 
the revulsion a child feels when taking 
a bad-tasting laxative can upset his en- 
tire system. 


The sensible thing today is to give a 
laxative with a pleasant taste—a laxa- 
tive he takes without fighting back—a 
laxative that millions of mothers the 
world over depend upon faithfully— 
Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Remember, Fletcher’s Castoria is a 
child’s laxative only. It’s made espe- 
cially for babies and children. There 
isn’t a harsh thing in it—no purging 
ingredients as you'll find in some adult 
laxatives. Not a sign of any harmful 
drugs or narcotics. It will never cause 
griping pains. And it won’t form a habit. 


Fletcher’s Castoria clears the system 
naturally and thoroughly. 


It gives the body a chance to take up 
its normal functions again. 


Keep a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria on 
hand, always. Give it to your children 
every time they need a safe laxative. 
Your druggist sells it. Get the econom- 
ical Family-Size bottle tonight—and 
save money. ‘ 


Catt lather 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 




































USE SAME CANS OVER AGAIN 


The DIXIE SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC Can Sealer is 
compact, sturdy, simple of operation and fool-proof. 


This sealer is the result of 22 years of 
perience. SO SIMPLE A: CHILD CAN 


One turn of the crank reflanges cans for a second or 


third use. 


Big “C” Cans and Dixie Sealer Save Money 
BIG “C’’ CONTINENTAL CANS made especially for 
Home Canning. The special lowered side seam reduces 
possibility of faulty cover seal. A Continental feature, 


The Dixie Improved Aluminum 


Pressure Cooker 


Can for yourself and others with this improved pres- 
sure cooker which makes your own kitchen a commer- 
cial cannery. Guaranteed to be the greatest dollar for 


dollar value in a pressure cooker. Can 


in the cooking of everyday combination meals. 


(Mail to nearest office) 
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specialized ex- 
OPERATE IT. 


be used daily 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—ATHENS, GA. 


Please mail interesting literature explaining 
DIXIE SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC Can Seal- 
er and CONTINENTAL CANS; Dixie Im- 
roved Aluminum Pressure Cooker and new 
ow prices. 





Name 


Street.............. 

















WANTED 
MEN! WOMEN! 


MAKE UP TO $25 A WEEK 


—-—giving beautiful premiums 
FREE to your friends and neigh- 
bors to advertise our new prod- 
ucts: Our 200 staple and house- 
hold items make it easy for you 
to build up a permanent route of 
regular customers, and 








Write for details, Catalog, and 
FREE SALES KIT to— 


Clyde Collins Chemical Co. 


Dept. 1-E Memphis, Tennessee 






A STEADY INCOME FOR YOU © 


You can eat it 

















ITCHING 


TORTURE STOPPED iw one minute 


For quick relief from the itching of pimples, blotches, 
eczema, athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin eruptions 
apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D 
PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated 
skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. Stops 
the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle, 
at drug stores, proves it—or money back. Ask for— 


D.D.D. Prsserintion 


, 








KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Da: FI 
gier attracts and ili. flies. 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


CATARRH “» SINUS 
CHART= FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 


hlegm -Alled throat. Send t Card letter 
for Druggi eck Hell's Gatarh ok Offer. 
x ug iste se ’s Catarrh Medicine. 
ear in business. .. Write today! 
F.J. CHENEY & CO. Det 05. TOLEDO.C 











Spotlight Your Spring 
Wardrobe 


@ 1711—This sheer print has many 
features becoming to the woman 
of fuller figure. Note slenderizing 


panel at front of bodice and at front 
and back of skirt. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


A 


@ 1725—These little double-breast- 
ed styles are cute for little brother 
and sister. No sleeves to set in. 
Sizes 2, 4,6 years. (Both models in 
same size.) 


@ 2861—A well cut costume slip 
with brassiere top. There are only 
two pieces and the shoulder straps, 
which means the minimum of work. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 


@ 1721—Here is something just a 
little different for your new sports 
frock. Wide braid-trimmed revers 
neckline is accented by contrasting 
ascot scarf. The sleeves are cut in one 
with shoulders. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


@ 1710—An important 
bolero costume that you 
can wear all summer. 
The dress is practical 
too, without the jacket. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. 










@ 1712—This model 
favors sharp color con- 
trast so favored by Paris 
this season. Here is com- 
bined pale blue and 
navy tub silk. The dress 
itself is feminine yet 
sporty. Sizes 14, 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 
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The Care and P reparation of 
the Family’s Food 


By NELL PICKENS 


Home Management Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


@ The coming of long summer days and their attendant high 
temperatures brings health problems no end. So closely is food 
associated with health, particularly that of babies in their first 
and second years, we wonder if enough attention has been given 
this matter of food care and preparation, especially in summer. 


APHE air circulating in the refrig- | Mayonnaise and salad oils should 

erator is comparatively dry air. not be kept at a low temperature. The 
For this reason most foods should be oil seems to cloud, causing the may- 
stored in covered containers to pre- onnaise to appear curdled. It is bet- 
vent drying out. ter to store bananas outside the re- 


Berries are an exception. They frigerator. The cold temperature 
should be spread out in a container C4USes them to turn dark. 
so the air can circulate around them. The space between the lowest and 
Stored this way they will keep for highest temperature should be used 
several days. Raw meat should be for fruits, vegetables, and left-overs. 
covered with oiled paper. When 
covered too closely it shows a ten- 
dency to become slick. 

There is a slight difference in 
temperatures on the various shelves 
in the refrigerator. The first place 
the cooled air reaches after leaving 
the cooling unit is the coldest’ place 
in the cabinet. It is a simple law of 
physics that cold air drops and 
warm air rises. Animal foods— 
milk, meats, etc.—should be stored ; 
where temperatures are lowest. The | A porcelain exterior, because of 
foods having strong odors should its hard, smooth surface, is easy to 
be placed on the last shelf reached keep clean. When lacquered a re- 
by the air after leaving the cooling frigerator also has a smooth surface, 
unit. Any odors which may have but it is to be remembered that the 
been picked up will be deposited use of abrasive scouring compounds 
with the moisture on the unit. (Continued on page 52) 


The care which any mechanical 
refrigerator requires is the same as 
that needed by any piece of fine 
machinery. It should be kept clean, 
and oiled according to the advice of 
the manufacturer. When the refrig- 
erator is purchased, inquiry should 
be made regarding what parts need 
oiling and how often, and the infor- 
mation recorded. The newer models 
require a minimum of attention. 


Many burdens _ of 
summer housekeep- 
ing are lightened for 
rural homemakers by 
the mechanical re- , 

frigerator. 





The attractive stove 

and refrigerator 

shown here both are 

operated successfully 
by kerosene. 





























PROVED 
py 8 YEARS USE 
and now Sl b 


SUPERFEX 


IS DESIGNED FOR RURAL HOMES 









































THOUSANDS OF USERS 


in all parts of the country will 
tell you that Superfex Oil Burn- 
ing Refrigeration does every- 
thing we claim for it. Early 
models have been delivering 
dependable performance for 
more than eight years. And the 
Superfex we offer today has 
been greatly improved. It brings 
you modern refrigeration at the 
lowest operating cost. 


JUST LIGHT IT..THAT’S ALL 


Just light the handy kerosene 
burners. In about two hours 
or less the burners go out auto- 
matically. But Superfex keeps 
right on working. Thanks to 
the efficiency of the Super Con- 
denser Top, you get twenty- 
four hours or more of refriger- 
ation with one lighting of the 
burners! Yet, for twenty-two 
hours each day no fuel is 
being consumed—no heat 
is being thrown out in your 
kitchen. And you get plenty 
of cold—all you need for 
keeping foods fresh—for 
freezing ice cubes—and 
for making desserts. 


NO MOVING PARTS 


Made by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Superfex was de- overs, freeze unusual desserts and 
signed expressly for trouble free make delicious chilled salads. You 
rural use. It has no moving parts to get wil want to know about the porce- 
out of order. It is built to last a long _lain interior, the adjustable shelves 
lifetime. And today's Superfex brings and many other features. 

you everything you could ask for in 
beauty, in convenience, and economy! 



































Perfection burners are 
especially designed for 
Superfex. Th se burners, 
together with the Super 
Condenser Top, insure 
dependable refriger- 
ation with the lowest 
operating cost. 
























Our new booklet, which tells you all 
of these things, is just off the press. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET And it will be mailed at once, upon 


i t. Just send us your name and 
You will want to know more about ‘Caves 
Superfex. You will want to knowhow dress on the coupon below. 












it saves thousands of steps — how it DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: 
keeps foods fresh for days— how it Write for details. The territory 
enables you to make use of left- you serve may still be open. 





SUPERFEX Te Barina 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION STOVES AND RANGES 














PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7682-8 Platt Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 










Gentlemen: 
0 I would like to know more about Superf Oil Burning Refrig 
ation and its ext y low ing cost. 












CO Please send me your free booklet 














MAIL COUPON NAME 


FOR FREE BOOKLET STREET or R.F.D 
TOWN 


























Weak, Rundown 


Nervous, 
Folks! 




















































Without Cost... 
MakethisAmazing 
IODINE Test! 


Within 1 Week, SEA PLANT 
IODINE in Seedol Kelpamalt 
Must Give You Tireless Energy, 
Strong Nerves, Pounds: of “Stay- 





There” Flesh or the Trial is 
FREE ... It Costs You Nothing! 
Seedol Kelpamalt, the new mineral con- 
centrate from the sea, gets right down 


and corrects one of the real underlying 


causes of weakness, skinniness and nerv- 
ous rundown conditions IODINE 
STARVED GLANDS. When these 
glands don’t work properly, all the food 
in the world can’t help you. It just 
isn’t turned into flesh. The result is, 
you stay weak and nervous, tired out 
and skinny. 

he most important gland—the one 
which actually controls the body weight 
and strength building—needs a definite 
ration of iodine all the time—-NATURAL 
ASSIMILABLE IODINE. Only when 


the system gets an adequate supply of 
iodine can you regulate metabolism 
—the body’s process of converting 
digested foods into firm flesh, new 
strength and energy. 

To get this vital mineral in convenient, concentrated 
and assimilahle form, take Seedol Kelpamalt-—-now rec- 
ognized as one of the richest sources of this precious sub- 
stance. It contains 1300 times more iodine than oysters, 
once considered the best source. 6 tablets alone contain 
more NATURAL IODINE than 486 pounds of spinach 
or 1,387 pounds of lettuce. 

Make this test with Seedol Kelpamalt. First weigh 
yourself and see how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without tiring. Then take 3 Seedol Kelpamalt 
Tablets with each meal for 1 week and again weigh your- 
self and notice how much longer you can work without 
tiring, how much farther you can walk. Notice how much 
better you feel, sleep and eat. Watch flattering extra 
pounds appear in place of scrawny hollows. And if you 
don’t gain weight and strength the first week, the trial 
is free. Your own doctor will approve this way. 

100 Jumbo size Seedol Kelpamalt tablets—four to five 
times the size of ordinary tablets—cost but a few cents 
a day to use, Get Seedol Kelpamalt today. It costs but 
little at all good drug stores. If your dealer has not yet 
received his supply, send $1.00 for special introductory 
size bottle of 65 tablets to the address below. 

SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

Write today for fascinating instructive 50-page book on 
How to Add Weight Quickly. Mineral contents of Food 
and their effects on the human body. New facts about 
NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and measurement 
charts. Daily menus for weight building. Absolutely free. 
No obligation. KELPAMALT COMPANY, Dept. 844, 
27-33 West 20th Street, New York City. 


SEEDOL 


Kelpamalt Z< 





Stillnans Freckle ream 
You can banish those ugly, embar- 
rassing freckles quickly and surely in 
theprivacy of yourroom. Your friends 
will wonder how you did it. Stillman’s 
mverkie vise nemgues sham while 
you sleep. Leaves the skin 

soft and smooth, the com- 50° 
plexion fresh and clear. . —AJAR 


Pimples 
Stilbnar's Cictone 

No one likes pimples. You can get 

rid of yours—have a clear skin 
again with Stillman’s Actone. It’s 

uaranteed to give you satisfaction, 

akes only a few seconds to apply — 
thea. immediately becomes 


invisible. Write today for $] 
folder “Pimples removed” . . 


Stillman's 


°*AT ALL DRUG STORES? 


mas 
FREE BOOKLETS ON REQUEST 
THE STILLMAN CO., Dept. 165, Aurora, Il. 



























To Sew a 








CHAS Table Mat—One of those 
ever-useful doilies that can be 
quickly done and present such a fine 
appearance. In starched sets this type 
makes a charming luncheon set, or 
used individually they serve a va- 
riety of purposes. 


PUTTING UP A FRONT 
By ELEANOR BRENT 
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APE you asking, 
“What is good in 
millinery this season?” 
The answer might 
well be, “What isn’t?” 
This spring there is 
no uniformity of con- 
tour but many styles, 
lines, materials, and trimmings. 
The popularity of Anthony Eden 
abroad and of the tailor-made here 
has made the Homburg one of the 
hats of the hour. This hat has nar- 
row rolled sides, a moderately high 
but angular crown of fedora lines, 
and usually a veil intriguingly tied. 
The Chinese influence is seen in 
the mandarin and coolie hats, some 
of which have brims so deep and 
sloping that they look like an ex- 
aggerated peach basket. Shallow 
crowns, brims that dip flatly across 
the front, and sailors with or with- 
out veils are reminiscent of the 90’s 
and the “Gibson Girl.” The hat 
pictured here shows this influence. 
Fabric hats are smart for spring 
and summer wear. Stitched taffeta, 
corded or waffle pique, crash, gabar- 
dine, glazed chintz, or linen may be 
used. Either crinoline or starched 
flour sack should be used to give the 
hat body. A hat for every dress is 
not too much to hope for with fab- 
ric hats easily made at home. 
An important note in millinery 








Fine Seam 


NEW NECKLINES FOR OLD 


By ELEANOR BRENT 
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Instructions for making the follow- 
ing may be obtained from the Home 
Department, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for 3 cents each: chain 
table mat, fabric hat pattern No. 2. 











A Fabric Hat for Every Dress 


By IRIS DAVENPORT 


this season is color. Coppery reds, 
twilight, intense blues, emerald and 
reseda greens, purple tones as violet, 
fuchsia and cyclamen; and high 
browns as luggage tan, burnt straw, 


and caramel are popular. Pastel 
tones are popular in felts and 
fabrics. 


Milliners say that severely plain 
millinery is passe. Every hat has 
some individual trimming. Lac- 
quered wings, bright feathers, stitch- 
ed ribbons, gay bunches of vegeta- 
bles such as carrots, beans, peas, 
radishes; and fruits as apples, black- 
berries, oranges, and bananas are 
very new and contribute a great 
deal of color. Flowers are to the 
fore again. The newness is in the 
amount and in the manner in which 
they are used. The use of embroid- 
ery has been revived. Raffa and 
wool are used together and separ- 
ately. Pompons and cords of bright 
colored wool or split cellophane are 
seen, reflecting the Spanish trend. 
The influence of the 90’s is seen in 
the pert trimmings of flowers and 
white pique and in the prevalence of 
veils. There are coarse mesh veils, 
full long ones, and those screening 
only the eyes. Others are draped 
over the entire hat aad end in a bow 
in the back, while finer ones flutter 
from the brim or come under the 
chin and fasten in the back. 














Enough Milk 
to Float 


10 GIANT LINERS 


THE milk and cream used with serv- 
ings of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in a 
single year amounts to more than 
200 million gallons. Enough to float 
ten big ocean liners! 


Why do Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
outsell all other ready-to-eat cereals 
by millions of packages? Simply be- 
cause housewives all over the world 
recognize value. You get more for 
your money in Kellogg’s. Finer 
quality. More delicious flavor. 

In 30 years, no imitation has ever 
equaled the tempting taste and oven- 
fresh crispness of Kellogg’s — the 
original Corn Flakes. 

The Kellogg Company makes only 
one brand of Corn Flakes. Don’t 
accept substitutes. Quality guaran- 
teed by Kellogg of Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


is 


CORN FLAKES 
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Use the Best tae! 
SEALERS and COOKERS <q, 


Burpee invented Home Can Sealers and pio- 
neered every practical improvement. Far ahead 
in smooth, efficient performance and long life. 
Endorsed byleading home canning authorities. 
Priced to meet every need. Investigate the ex- 
clusive quality features of the complete Burpee 
line. See at your dealer's or write for circular. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
2609 N. Kildare Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


BILIOUS, SLUGGISH? 
find New, EASY RELIEF 


Yes, for modern constipation relief without 
dread of gripe or nauseating upset, try Feen-a- 
mint, the delicious mint chewing gum laxative. 
As soon as you start to chew it, its stomach- 
settling mint brings a clean, fresh taste to the 
mouth. And Feen-a-mint acts gently. For, 8 
you chew out the laxative ingredient (which is 
tasteless), the flow of digestive juices is in- 
creased. The laxative is mixed with them and 
carried into the system evenly. It passes 
through the stomach without upset and into the 
bowels scientifically, so that your action is won- 


derfully easy and thorough. Try the pleasant, 
dren and adults. It is non-habit- 
package 15c and 25c. & y 
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refreshing Feen-a-mint way. Doctors prescribe 
forming. Sold on a money-back 
FEEN-A:MINT 








its laxative ingredient for both chil- 
guarantee. Generous family size (Hy fi 
THE DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM LAXAT 















For the Merry Month of May 


No. 2702.—A_ young fashion 
with square cut neckline is this 
frock in rough finished cotton print. 
The wide shoulder line slenderizes 
the waist, important notes this sea- 
son. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 1708.—Even small daugh- 
ter is affected by Paris styles. Shir- 
ring accents the short puffed sleeves. 
It buttons right down the front so 
she can put it on unaided. Sizes 
4, 6, and 8 years. 
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No. 2742.—A flattering model 
for youthful figures that has a 
slenderizing effect for the heavier 
ones. The cape-like sleeves, besides 
being modish, are easily handled 
by even an amateur. Sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 


inches bust. 


Sizes 14, 16, 18, 



















Pattern Department, | 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Enclosed please find 
o the 
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scribe 





') Fashion Magazine. 





Tue Procressrve FARMER, 











(Fashion Magazine and Patterns }0c each) 




























HOW FLIT 
SOLVES YOUR 
MOTH PROBLEM 











BRUSH EACH ARTICLE 
CAREFULLY — REMOVE 
GREASE SPOTS. 







ha’ SPRAY EVERYTHING 
Ma WELL ~— ESPECIALLY 
ALONG SEAMS. 







FOR APPAREL IN USE —TWICE A | 
MONTH SPRAY EACH GARMENT 
AND CLOSET — SEE CAN. 
















































MOTH DAMAGE 
PROTECTION 
within every 

budget 


At last, protection from moth worries is 
within every woman’s means. This year a 
big roomy moth bag is given free with 
every pint can of Flit—two with every 
quart can. 

This big, handsome, roomy moth bag 
holds three suits or as many as five 
dresses. All you do is spray the clothes 
carefully with Flit, pack them away, and 
forget them! 

Flit gives you protection against 
moths, eggs and larvae. And Flit kills all 
forms of moth life DEAD—with the same 
promptness that it kills flies, mosquitoes 
and other flying insects. 

No unpleasant odor ... harmless to 
fabrics, humans or pets. 


BUY FLIT TODAY —GET YOUR MOTH BAG! 


FLIT SPRAY DOES NOT STAIN 


* Flit Powder is a 
special, sure exterminator 
for crawling insects and 
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THE OLD WINDMILL ON 
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WAS PROBA 


“ECLI 


@ Many F-M “Eclipse” windmills bought 
three generations ago are still in service. 
indeed, recent letters tell of windmills 48 
and 52 years old which are giving excel- 
lent service today. 

Records like this are made only by wind- 
mills of better design . . . better quality 
materials . . . better workmanship—and 
the “‘Eclipse’’ windmills for 1936 are built 
better than ever before. 

New and improved sail design that as- 
sures starting in the slightest breeze. Bear- 
ings that require less attention and last 
longer. These and many other new features 
make the “‘Eclipse’’ THE windmill to see 
before you buy. 

Mail the coupon today for our free new 
book on the 1936 “‘Eclipse’’. It's free— 
without obligation. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 5361, = 

900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. = 

Without obligation, please send me yournew == 

E iNustrated FREE book on windmills. — 
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What SHE TOLD 
WORN-OUT HUSBAND 


She could have reproached him for 
his fits of temper—his “‘all in’? com- 
plaints. But wisely she saw in his 
frequent colds, his ‘‘fagged out,’ 
“onedge’”’ condition thevery trouble 
she herself had whipped. Constipa- 
tion! The very morn- 
£ ing after taking NR 
(Nature’s Remedy), as 
she advised, he felt like § 
himselfagain—keenly § 
alert, peppy, cheerful. NR—the 
safe, dependable, all-vegetable ° 
laxative and corrective — 
works gently, thoroughly, 
y- 






naturally. It stimulates the 
eliminative tract to com- 
Gate, regular functioning. 

ion-habit-forming. 
NR TO-NICHT 


Try a box tonight. 
25c—at druggists, TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


FREE 2 Sossiss san sigrritts, atentes, ermometr, Aig 
- end # or iC} 
® postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Desk 6584. Be Louis Mo. 


OME CANNING 


(| With a Pressure Cooker is the 
\ easiest, most convenient, and, 
according to the U. S. gov- 
‘oy € \ ernment, the safest method of 
: AON. Preserving vegetables, fruits 
aMal and meats. 
\ be NEW LOW PRICES ON 
CAN SEALERS, ETC. 

LatestmodelsofPressure Cook- 
ers equipped for either cook- @& 
ing of canning. Also new can 

cut, seal and reflange 
cansautomatically. Before youdo 


any cenning, write for full infor- 
mation and prices. Address 


Heme 
119 Courtland St. 5. Ey Atlanta Ga. 


Catch Fish? 
Paes pares at 


STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
Cai $1 Boa 




























than others. 


More McCollum Food Rules 
Noted authority adds to March article 


@ Since good health is largely influenced by wise food selection, 
we are using Dr. McCollum’s second article this month in lieu of 
our regular health article by Dr. Register. “It is not difficult to 
simplify the present-day knowledge of nutrition into a few com- 
mandments which are as important for physical health as are the 
Ten Commandments for spiritual health,” says Dr. McCollum. 


By Dr. E. V. McCOLLUM 
Johns Hopkins University 


logical values, which is a short way 
of indicating that coins of the same 
size are not all of the same value. 
All proteins are taken apart in di- 
gestion into 22 kinds of little things, 
which are absorbed into the blood 
and are then put together again to 
form liver, kidney, skin, etc. The 
more closely the pattern of the pro- 
tein eaten resembles that of the 
body tissue into which it is to be 
built, the higher the value of that 
protein. So nutrition investigators 
have much to say about the nutritive 
values of proteins from different 
sources. 


qV\EEDING the family the proper 
amounts of the several vitamins, 
although of very great importance, 
is not the only idea to be kept in 
mind in planning the daily diet. 
There are several other matters to 
be learned about, such as the proper 
quantity of food, proteins of good 
quality, iodine, calcium, and iron. 
There are also a number of “don’ts” 
to learn in connection with some 
popular fads about diet. But these 
matters, too, are all very simple 
when once understood. 


Let us consider what modern sci- 
ence has to say about the nature 
of the foods we eat, what they con- 
tribute to the body, and of the little 
things which go to make up a satis- 
_factory diet. 

First, we must have energy for 
muscular work and to keep us warm 
in cold weather. This we may get 
by using foods that contain fats, 
starches, sugars, or proteins. The 
fuel problem is simple if we eat 
enough to keep the combustion pro- 
cesses going. Where 


The importance of this is easily 
understood when we consider that 
although peas and beans contain 
much protein, yet it is not possible 
to keep a young animal in health 
and make him grow on pea and 
bean proteins alone. Nor can a 
nursing woman make milk out of 
these proteins. They lack some- 
thing necessary for making muscle 
and milk. On the other hand, the 

















many get into diffi- 
culty is in taking too FOODS RICH IN— 
much fuel and then Calcium Phosphorus Iron 
— too oe os Almonds Peanuts Almonds, pecans, 
The result is the Turnip tops | Almonds walnuts 
piling up of fat in Collards Walnuts Barley 
the body and conse- Rite beans | Chestnuts Cornflakes 
Endive Coconut Oatmeal 
quent loss of shape, Lentils Cauliflower Peanuts 
as well as exhaustion Spinach Cabbage Dried apricots 
from carrying around Lettuce Brussels sprouts | Dates, prunes, raisins 
so much weight. Kale Barley Figs, dried 
That little matter is Buttermilk Beans, kidney | Molasses 
: Cheese Beans, navy Peaches, dried 
easily attended to at Milk Beans, lima Potatoes 
the outset before we Clams fresh Peas, fresh and dried 
get too fat, by watch- Eggs Beans, lima, Olives 
ing the scales and ere = anes ome ysoe 
° r rie igs eas, fresh an paragus 
reducing food ge Molasses pita Spinach 
sumption as much as Dried apricots | Hominy Beans, kidney 
may be necessary, so Green olives | Lentils Beans, navy 
as to make a balance ies Beans, cians 
of intake and output , Beans, lima, fresh 
Buttermilk Beans, lima, dried 
of energy. Beef Brussels sprouts 
Secondly, we must Cheese Cabbage 
aS : ie Clams Dandelion greens 
lave some protein- Eggs Beef and red meats 
rich food in the diet Fish and all Fish 
daily, since the mus- meats Oysters 
cles and organs Chicken and Cheddar cheese 
; all poultry Eggs 
(heart, lungs, kid- “aa Tees 
neys, liver, skin, etc.) Cornflakes Rye bread 
are all made princi- Dried apricots | Graham bread 
pally of proteins. Figs (dried) Whole wheat bread 
eaches (dri ocolate 
There are, we now Peaches (dried) | Chocol 
know many kinds acti 8 = 
> 











of proteins, some 
much more valuable, 
weight for weight, 
We 


speak of their hav- 


All three of these important matters should 
be considered and remembered by every 
housewife—in addition to the discussion of 
vitamins and three rules for everybody’s 





SUN AND RAIN 





12 DEGREES Cooler 


RAIN-PROOF—air-cooled —insulating. The 
Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat— coolest 
hat in the his ty Keeps your head 12 degrees 
cooler than ordinary summer hats—25 degrees 
cooler than going hatless! Feather-light. Shades 
eyes — protects neck. Strongly built— “wears 
like iron”. Washable. The genuine American- 
made tropical helmet —for work, sport and 
street wear. White or tan. Cloth covered $1 to 
$3; others 25c and 50c. Also models for women 
and boys. Look for the Hawley:-Tropper label 
inside he hat. At dealers’ everywhere; or order 
from us sending dealer’s name. Postage pre- 
paid on orders for $1 and over. Head band 
adjustable to fit all heads. Hawley Products Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. and Brantford, Ont., Canada, 
The Hawley Tropper is made by a special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 





Hawley lropper | 





Keeps Your Head 











TOMBSTONE °°: Gi 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
1927-3 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta. Ga. 











File Teeth That 


PLOW IN A STRAIGHT LINE 





The teeth of the NEW 
Nicholson, Black Diamond 


and McCaffrey Files plow 
through metal in a straight line. 
They do not tend to slip to the right 
or left as old style files used to do. 

And because of their reserve cut- 
ting edges that go to work as old 
ones wear down these NEW Files are 
the most economical for every type 
of farm maintenance and repair 
work, 

Save money by asking for them 
at your nearest hardware store. 
Nicholson File Company, Providence, 


R.1., U.S. A. 

Produced in NICHOLSON 

BLACK DIAMOND 

MeCAFFREY Brands 
PATENTS PENDING 








daily diet as given in our March issue. 
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proteins of milk, eggs, and meats 
will support growth in a young ani- 
mal and also favor milk production. 

Proteins of milk, eggs, and meat 
are thus said to have a higher bio- 
logical value than the proteins of 

as and beans. When they are 
taken apart during digestion and 
are put together again to make mus- 
cle or milk, all that is necessary is 
grearrangement of the “little things” 
of which they are made, and what 
was milk curd becomes muscle, or 
liver, or kidney. When the job is 
done there are only a few little waste 
scraps of building material lying 
around. With pea and bean pro- 
teins, however, it is like trying to 
put together a jig-saw puzzle after 
several pieces have been lost, or the 
neighbor child has left some pieces 
of his puzzle and taken away some 
of yours. You find extra parts that 
you can’t use and lack some that 
cannot be done without. 


Poor proteins such as pea and 
bean proteins may be highly useful, 
provided we get the missing parts 
from some other source. Many pro- 
teins (such as those of milk, eggs, 
meats, fish, chicken, and those of 


the leafy vegetables) provide the 
little things which are lacking in 
many seed proteins such as peas, 
beans, wheat, corn, oats, and other 
cereal grains. Combining proteins 
of the two groups gives a protein 
mixture that is good. 


And thirdly, there are the min- 
eral elements which are just as im- 
portant as proteins or vitamins for 
the maintenance of health. We ap- 
pear always to secure enough potas- 
sium, magnesium, and common 
salt, but many diets are too poor in 
calcium or phosphorus, or both. 
Iodine is important for the preven- 
tion of goiter. Many people fail to 
take sufficient iron and consequent- 
ly have anemia, a disease in which 
the blood is not properly nourished. 
It is well to eat liberally of the foods 
rich in calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron, for by so doing we can be rea- 
sonably sure of getting enough of 
the other necessary minerals as well. 
In this connection I present the table 
on the preceding page giving some 
of the common foods that are rich 
in calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 
It deserves careful study. 


Silver Sides and Dragonfly 
A story for the little folks 


By JEWELL HANNA MOGFORD 


fp pRAGONFLY was bobbing 

about over the water of Big 
Pond. He was very beautiful. He 
had four long wings of blue, green, 
and gold and a long slender body. 

Silver Sides, the little fish, swam 
up to the top of the water from his 
green castle home in the moss. 

“Dragonfly,” called Silver Sides, 
“aren’t you afraid the bad little boy 
who throws stones in the water 
sometimes might hit you?” 

“Surely he wouldn’t want to hit 
me,” answered Dragonfly. “I don’t 
do anybody any harm.” 

“You are very beautiful,” said 
Silver Sides, “with your many pret- 
ty colors.” 

“And you are very beautiful too,” 
said Dragonfly. “When the sun 


co 
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Coy Mary Jane, she loved the rain; 

Her parasol proved handy, 

It carried her to old Jed’s store 

To buy her favorite candy. 
—William Thompson. 


shines on the water it makes you 
look like silver and gold. Surely 
nobody would want to hurt you.” 
He lit on a lily pad to talk a while 
longer to Silver Sides. Just then a 
stone came splashing into the water 
and almost hit beautiful Dragonfly. 
He flew away as fast as his four 
long wings could take him. And 
Silver Sides darted down into his 
green castle. 


Jimmy had thrown that stone, al- 
though I’m sure he hadn’t meant to 
be unkind. Then Jimmy heard 
somebody behind him say, 


“My, I’m glad you didn’t hurt 
Dragonfly or little Silver Sides, Jim- 
my. They are so beautiful and they 
don’t do anybody any harm.” It was 
Lady Next Door standing behind 
him. “I’m afraid they think you 
are very cruel.” 

“I’m sorry I threw that stone,” 
said Jimmy. “I wish they’ would 
come back.” 

“Here are some crumbs I brought 
to feed Silver Sides,” said Lady 
Next Door. “Maybe if you throw 
them on the water he will know 
you didn’t mean to be unkind.” 


So Jimmy threw the crumbs on 
the water and stood very still. Sure 
enough, when Silver Sides saw 
them he came out of his green moss 
home to get some. And when 
Dragonfly saw that the little fish 
was not afraid, he came back too. 

“IT guess Jimmy isn’t really a bad 
little boy, Dragonfly,” mused Silver 
Sides. 

“No,”* answered Dragonfly, “I 
guess he just didn’t think.” 


CONTROLLING BUG AND 
BLIGHT BY TELEPHONE 


*“WHEN should I spray my orchard?” “How can 
I control chinch bugs, cutworms, army-worms?” 
These are questions that come by telephone to 
entomological departments of the state agricul- 
tural colleges. These are typical questions that 
county agents answer by telephone throughout 
the country. 

In dealing with farm pests, the telephone 
brings control measures quickly. In keeping you 
in touch with markets and finding the top price, 
the telephone helps boost the farm income. In 
bringing the news of neighborhood doings, the 
telephone is a friendly aid. In summoning doc- 
tor, veterinarian, fire company, peace officer, it 
is almost invaluable. 

Always there, always willing to aid you, always 
ready to connect you with some one, somewhere, 
when the need is urgent — the value of the farm 
telephone can hardly be overestimated. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Trying to get along with an old, worn, cream-wasting sepa- 
rator or skimming by hand is the poorest kind of pen Pa 
A De Laval Separator will quickly pay for itself from cream 
now being lost. You can get a De Laval for as little as $1.00 
a week, so that you can use it while it is paying for itself. 
There are four complete series of De Lavals, providing a 
separator for every need and purse. Every day’s delay in 
putting a new De Laval to work for you may mean the loss 
of good cash money. See your nearest De Laval dealer 


about getting a new separator now, or mail coupon. 


The greatest sepa- 
rates in the 57 
ears‘of De Laval’s 


eadershi: 


P- 


DE LAVAL 
MILKERS 


De Laval Magnetic and 
Utility Milkers are the 
world’s best milking ma- 
es. There are more 
DeLaval Milkers in use 


MAIL COUPON 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 6919. 

New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 427 Randolph St. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. : 
Please send me, without Ss tor 
obligation, full informa- Milker d 
tion on check w 







































































GRADUATE TO AN 


Sngersoll 


The new Ingersoll Watches 
take the honors of the class 
--. yet they’re so sturdy 
they’re at home in the field, 
on vacation, at work or at 
a party. Aero, in plain or 
fancy design — real style 
leader. Wafer-thin Lapel, 
cased in genuine pigskin. 
Yankee — with or without 
lapel cord. Ingersoll has 
the right timekeeper for 
everybody, $1.25 up. 
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15 LUSTROUS DIAMONDS 
Net Weight % Caret 
to TERMS 
MONTHS $3 
TO PAY MONTHLY 
FIRST QUALITY—BLUE WHITE 

Fine quality diamonds at $100 per carat. . in designs 
as modern as tomorrow. 

Sizeable center diamond of exceptional brilliancy with 
14 selected side diamonds in a ring of white and natural 
(14K) gold. 

These diamonds are remounted from jewelry pledged 
for loans to our Gayoso Loan Company (established 1869) 
~ aggregate total weights average (33/100) % carat per 
ring. 


A_1936 DIAMOND CREATION—CANNOT BE 
EXCELLED UNDER $100—IN EFFECTIVE BEAUTY 


BUY UNREDEEMED 
DIAMONDS 


SAVE 25% TO 40%, 


MAIL 


FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
“ONE LOOK IS WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS” 

We welcome the privilege of showing you our diamond 
values. Just send your name. We send the ring on 5 
days approval. 

WRITE FOR DIAMOND BARGAIN BULLETIN 

Describes and illustrates scores of unredeemed dia- 
mond bargains, Kings. Ba ins, Bracelets, Ete. 


, 
FROM $10 TO OVER $1000 


SOUTH'S LARGEST DIAMOND FACTORS 
© 144 SOUTH MAIN ST 














Read our advertising columns for new 
offers by our advertisers. Then write for 
their catalogs. You'll save money by it. 





Pe : 
~a-4 QUICK RELIEF 
% af Or Money Back! 
~* With one application of time-tested 
PETERSON’S OINTMENT you can get quick 
relief from the awful irritation of ugly, itching 
pimples, rashes and blotches. It’samazingly effect- 
ive, itching stops; angry redness soothed; skin 
looks better, feels better. One 35c box proves to 
you what millions have found out in last 30 years. 
Try it now. Wonderful to soothe eczema, itching of 
feet or cracks between toes. All druggists. Money 
back if not delighted. SAMPLE FREE. Write to 
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EN years ago The Progressive 

Farmer was urging readers to 
organize “music nights” in rural 
communities. In a series on “Find- 
ing Happiness in Music,” Editor 
Poe published letters from readers 
relating how music had _lighten- 
ed the burden, or added joy to 
living. What we needed ten years 
ago, we need now. 

Now, because we don’t want 
home talent to die out, we think 
radio nights would be a fine thing. 
Instead of letting your radio become 
your sole contact with music, make 
it work for you as teacher. Hitch 
it up as a useful promoter of talent. 

Many listening groups are being 
formed in the country, whereby a 
group gathers for mutual enjoyment 
and listens—sometimes for educa- 


ly for recreation. 


To be a senior in a New York 
high school requires that you do a 
certain amount of listening-in as 
home work. Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt inaugurated the plan on the 
America’s Town Meeting program 
over NBC in February. Two sen- 
iors from each of the 43 high schools 
in New York attended the actual 
program at Town Hall in New 


New 


Historic Homes of Alabama and 
Their Traditions 


Birmingham Publishing Co., Birmingham, 


Ala., $5 
VW RITIEN by the Birmingham 
branch, Alabama members, 


National League of American Pen 
Women, this beautifully illustrated 
book contains charming descriptions 
of some of Alabama’s historic and 
interesting old houses, houses that 
have seen stirring moments in the 
history of the South, houses of ar- 
chitectural charm and beauty, great 
plantation houses, around which 
linger the air of hospitality of the 
old South and the echoing feet of 
gay family gatherings and the bus- 
tling back and forth of the numer- 
There are stories of 
less pretentious houses, many of 
which are veritable little gems of 
enduring beauty. 


Historic and well known homes 
include those of Helen Keller, Gen- 
eral Nathan B. Whitfield, Howard 
Weeden, Joseph Wheeler, Augusta 
Evans Wilson, Princess Troubetzkoy 
(Amelie Rives), Chief Justice Reu- 
ben Saffold, John Trotwood Moore, 
Samuel Minturn Peck, Father 
Abram Joseph Ryan, Raphael 
Semmes, the White House of the 
Confederacy, Walter D.-Bellingrath, 
Governor’s Mansion at Tuscaloosa, 
Lady Curzon, Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, and Margaret Lea (Mrs. 
Sam Houston). 





Peterson Ointment Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. CN-2. 


tional purposes and sometimes pure- - 


Let's Have Listening Groups 


An excellent way to get most fiom our radios 


By £LSIE ORK ECHOLS 


York, observing procedures, taking 
notes, and afterwards conducting 
similar meetings at school. The pro- 
cedure has been approved by Harold 
Campbell, superintendent of _New 
York schools. 

With land grant colleges broad- 
casting directly from their campuses 
to farm homes, an effective tie-in is 





LULLABY—from an original etching by 
Margery Ryerson S. A. E. 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Associated 
American Artists, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Books Worth Reading 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Alabamians will be particularly 
interested to know that this book 
has won first prize this year in the 
National League of American Pen 
Women for non-fiction. 


Color of Steel 


By Louise Crenshaw Ray 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. $1.50 


Hs Alabama poet has painted 

on a broad canvas and with her 
delicate brush and loving touch she 
has succeeded in depicting the 
beauty and glamor of Alabama 
hills and valleys, Indian mounds, 
and steel plants, and with equal 
skill and sure, deft strokes she makes 
her narratives live. We bow before 
her sacred Indian mounds, and she 
invests her steel mills with something 
more than the throbbing life of the 
steel industry. 


The Rolling Years 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.50 


LTHOUGH the setting of this’ 
novel is a Scottish farming com- 
munity in western Pennsylvania, the 
scenes depicted could have happen- 
ed almost anywhere in the U. S. A., 
for to no particular place belong the 
singing school,the camp meeting, the 
district school, a Presbyterian Sab- 


possible between them and organ- 
ized listening groups. However, 
evening groups combining listening 
with singing, games and _ refresh- 
ments, would be desirable as a 
recreational factor in community life, 


To return to what Dr. Poe advo. 
cated 10 years ago, we reprint a 
quotation from Mrs. L. T. R., who 
had been successful in starting a 
music night in her community in 
Dallas County, -Ala., because she 
had an unused piano and the fore- 
thought to mention it to a music 
teacher. “Every Friday night’ we 
certainly had plenty of music. | 
usually furnished some simple re- 
freshments such as fruit juice and 
tea cakes. Many mothers and fa- 
thers came with the young folks, 
and their faces expressed their pleas- 
ure even more than words, as they 
joined in the old-time songs.” 


If you know of any listening 
groups in your community, or if you 
plan to organize one, write this col- 
umn about it. All of us may benefit 
by an exchange of ideas. Music 
Week is to be observed nationally 
May 3-9. What better time could 
there be to start your community 
listening group, and parallel it with 
some serious study of music? 


bath, a country square dance, and 
of course the country store. ‘This is 
a story of the years when farmers 
took their own cowhides to the cob- 
bler for the family supply of shoes; 
when flour was ground from their 
own wheat, and yarn was spun from 
the fleece of their own sheep. 


The Sunset Hill 


By Mary Pollard Tynes 
The Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


O eed four years after the suc- 
cess of her first collection of 
poems, The Radiant Road, Mrs. 
Tynes, an Alabama poet, again of- 
fers a collection of lovely lyrics. 
Some poems are indeed gravely seri- 
ous, others are pure lilting lyrics, 
but all are beautiful and strike a 
triumphant and hopeful note. 


Recipes of All Nations 


By Countess Morphy 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc., New York. $2. 


TF A bright May morning finds 

you, gentle reader, making gallant 
attempts to revive, let us say, the 
tasty fare and good cheer of an Old 
English breakfast; or perhaps you 
wish an exotic menu for the club 
meeting; and if not now, some day 
you will need a typical Chinese 
dinner for the missionary society— 
the answer no doubt is the ency- 













clopedic cookbook, “Recipes of All 
Nations,” by Countess Morphy. 
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COURAGE OF CONVICTION 
“Henry,” whispered his wife, “I’m 
convinced there’s a burglar downstairs.” 
“Well, my dear,” replied her husband, 
drowsily, “I hope you don’t expect me to 
have the courage of your convictions.” 


RELIGION OR BUSINESS 
A Negro was telling his minister that 
he had “got religion.” 
“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure you 
is going to lay aside sin?” asked the 
minister. 
“Yessuh. Ah’s done it already.” 
“An’ is you gwine to pay up all yoh 
debts?” 
“Wait a minute, Pahson. You ain’t 
talkin’ religion now—you is talkin’ busi- 
ness!” 
ADD SCOTCH JOKES 
“I’m crazy about your wife,-McTavish, 
and if you'll let me have her I'll pay you 
her weight in gold.” 
“Let me have a few days first.” 
“To think it over?” 
“No, to fatten her up.” 


FORESIGHT 

Johnson: “Heavens, man, you don't 
tell me you are going-to pay $100 for a 
single set of dishes?” 
Jackson: “You don’t understand, Bill: 
if these were cheap dishes 1 would have to 
do all the washing and wiping in my 
house.” 


HANDICAPPED 
Two confirmed bachelors sat in the 
backwoods. The conversation got around 
to cooking. 
“I got one o’ them cookery books once, 
but I never could do nothin’ with it. 
Every one o’ them recipes began the same 
way: ‘Take a clean dish’—and that set- 
tled me.” 


PLAY OR FIGHT 
“Mother, may I play with Tommy 
Smith?” 

“I don’t like that Smith boy.” 
“Well, can I go and have a fight with 
him then?” 


FATHER SAID NO MORE 


“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table 
manners; you’re a regular little pig at the 
table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So father, 
in order to impress him more, added, “I 
say, Jimmy, do you know what a pig is?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy meekly. “It’s 
a hog’s little boy.” 


ONE TRUTHFUL LOVER 


Only one man when in love ever told 
the truth. That was Adam when he said, 
“Eve, you're the only woman in the world 
for me.” 


Wow WY 


Hambone’s Latest Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1936, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








Hit sho do mek me mad when. folks 
~borries back dey gyarden tools widout 
axin’ me fus’!!! 

Dey all talkin’ *bout dis pahty en dat 
at-fawm, but atter all, whut you got 





10 trus’ is jes’ folks!! 
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NATIONAL CHANGE 
WEEK MAY 4" to 10% 
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/ Torid yourcar 
Of motor “bugs” 3 


A Install a set of 
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advantage of the special ser- 
vices offered you during National 
Change Week by your Champion 
dealer. Have him test and clean your 


Champion National Change Week 
again reminds every motorist of the 
wisdom and economy of regularly re- 
placing spark plugs... Champion Spark 
Plugs are effective in overcoming hard spark plugs. Replace with Champions 
starting, sluggish acceleration, loss of if necessary. Champions give you the 
speed and poor gasoline mileage, a few of the com- all round better engine performance demanded by 
mon motor “bugs.” If your motor is afflicted withany the world’s racing champions who have chosen 
of these common “bugs” you owe it to yourself to take Champion Spark Plugs for the past twelve years. 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG, TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? Beautiful Clothes 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
unadvertised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The 


manufacturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the’ goods or the + 
package, and hereby identifies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your or t e a in 
@uarantee of uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manutacturer that he 


must keep it uniiorm. 
IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 


































FOR those homemakers struggling 

with summer sewing problems, 
Progressive Farmer has found just 
what you need. It is a home sewing 
book which combines the latest in 


ES nk SAN FORIZED-SH RUNK fashions with practical instruction 










wt 


WORK CLOTH 






in making these dresses, coats, a 
man’s shirt, underwear, etc. For 
the beginner, or the practical seam- 
stress alike, this book will prove of 
value. “Illustrated Dressmaking” 
contains the fundamental principles 
of sewing. If you are uncertain how 
aE : . pee ea to plan, or what to plan for your 
on utility garments is as widespread as America itself. From needs, this book is what you want. 









Spraying orange trees on the Murphy Ranch near 







Whittier, one of California’s largest citrus ranches. 





The popularity of that important label,“Sanforized-shrunk” 







the potato fields of Maine to the orange groves of California, 





In addition space has been devoted to 









from the land of cotton to the wheat fields of Minnesota— thines of interest to all women, such as 
men enjoy the lasting comfort of overalls, jackets and work make-up hints for a igh hone, anon sane 
value.” Simplicity with smartness is em 

shirts made of fabrics which are Sanforized-shrunk. nhasized in the fashions of the season— 
the simplicity that means ‘smartness in 

Sanforized-shrunk is the only process that shrinks cloth the fashion world, and yet makes home 
= . sewing an easy task. Let us help you to 

completely and permanently in length and width, Gar- a satisfying wardrobe this summer. Famil- 
ments of such cloth can be bought in your correct size iarize yourself with the fashions before 
: ° you begin, and if possible make a tour 

because they will not shrink out of fit when washed. of the shops to see and feel the interesting 









new fabrics you will probably work with. 


e Then you will want to know how to sew 
- the easy way. Send your order for a copy 

of “I}lustrated Dressmaking” to the Pat- 

tern Department, Progressive Farmer, Bir- 























40 WORTH STREET /\\\ NEW YORK CITY mingham, Ala., today. Price 10 cents. 












it’s Yours! 





THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize... $100.00 


2nd Prize... 50.00 
3rd. Prize_____ 15.00 
4th Prize. 5.00 
5th Prize. 5.00 
6th Prize. 5.00 
7th Prize 5.00 
8th Prize. 5.00 
9th Prize 5.00 
10th Prize 5.00 


#% NOTE TO DEALERS 





If you do not have WALLRITE in stock, 
get your order to your jobber at once. 


There ig Prize Money in This Contest 











FOR YOU, TOO, 


Oak Cliff Paper Mills 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


FLEMING & SONS, INC. 


$200°° IN CASH 


Act Now! 


Here’s How! 





Simply go to your local Hardware, Lumber, Building Material 
or General Store and ask to see the new samples of 


WALLRITE, The Building Paper Beautiful 


SEE how attractive these new designs are. LEARN how easy 
WALLRITE is to apply. THINK how economically you can 
brighten up your home, camp, store, or summer bungalow. 
REALIZE that at the same time you are insulating against 
summer heat, spring dampness, dust, and winter cold. 


Select your patterns, then 
write us a letter on “Wh 
I Like WALLRITE.” Fill 
out the coupon below 
completely, attach it to 
your letter together with 
a WALLRITE label or 
facsimile, and mail to us 
direct. 


Contest Ends at Midnight, June 15th, 1936 








Fleming & Sons., Inc. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Here is my entry for First Prize 
in the WALLRITE Contest. 


I like the_________._________Design best. 
TRADE NAME 


My Dealer Is 
My Name______. 
My Address 


Dept. 200M 



























YOU CAN HIT ’EM 
WITH REMINGTON’S 


New'*‘MASTER’’ 


.22 RIFLES! 












THE “TARGETMASTER,”’ 22 single shot, chambered for short, 
long and long rifle, regular or HI-SPEED cartridges. Auto- 
matic ejector, takedown. Important safety features include new 
military type safety lock. No.41P with peep sights (illustrated), 


$6.00. No. 41A—with open sights, $5.25. 









THE “SPORT MASTER,” -22 repeater. Magazine holds 22 short, 
17 long or 15 long rifle cartridges. Takedown. No. 341P (illus- 
trated), $14.70. No. 341A—with open sights, $13.95. 


Lyman No. 422 Expert 4-power telescope with micrometer 


click mounts, available with either rifle at $10.50 extra. 


GAIN Remington makes rifle his- 
tory! From their deeply crowned 
muzzles to their shotgun-style butt 
plates, the “TARGETMASTER” and 
“SPORTMASTER’” rifles are designed 
to smack .22 bullets—HI-SPEED or 
Regular—precisely where you want 
them. Modern hooded front sights and 
adjustable rear peep sights, both with 
interchangeable discs, give you eight 
different sighting combinations to 
cover every shooting condition. 
Superb sights, p/zs barrels rifled to 
Remington accuracy standards, plus. 
correctly shaped pistol-grip stocks and 
semi-beavertail fore-ends, plus encased 






bolt-heads that lock under the frame 
in perfect alignment, give you rifles 
that are good news to every rifle shooter 
and just plain bad news to crows, 
woodchucks and other pests. How 
about running over to the store and 
seeing these ‘‘Master”’ rifles today? 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Remington, 


ODERN_ TIMES. — Charlie 

Chaplin in a first-rate comedy 
about men and modern machinery. 
AYC. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy.—The fa- 
miliar, touching story of a boy and 
his mother, starring Freddie Bar- 
tholomew and Dolores Costello. 
AYC. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.— 
A story of Kentucky mountain feuds 
and romance, photographed in color. 
AYC. 

Romeo and Juliet —Shakespeare’s 
immortal play beautifully produced, 
with Leslie Howard and Norma 
Shearer as hero and heroine. AYC. 

Prisoner of Shark Island.—About 
the doctor who treated John Wilkes 
Booth after Lincoln was shot, how 
he was persecuted for his act of 
mercy, and how he was finally freed. 


AY. 


The Petrified Forest—A drama 
of happenings at a barbecue stand 
on a desert highway when gangsters 


will wear off the finish. Mild soap 
and water should be used frequently. 

If milk containers and raw foods 
are cleaned before being put in- 
side, thorough cleaning of your re- 
frigerator may become but a bi- 
monthly duty. When cleaning days 
do come, foods and shelves should 
be removed and the latter washed 
with warm water to which soda or 
borax has been added. Cleaning and 
defrosting should go hand in hand. 
For defrosting, follow the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. 

Foods in any refrigerator will 
keep better if covered. It is not es- 
sential, but it is distinctly desirable 
since the air as it circulates over the 
food absorbs heat, odors, and mois- 
ture, and foods lose their fine char- 
acteristic appearance as they dry out. 


















Elizabeth Allan, who played Lucie Manette in “A Tale of Two Cities” 


Starring Leslie 
Howard and Bette Davis. AY. 


took possession. 


The Milky Way.—An excellent 
Harold Lloyd comedy about a timid 
milkman who is forced to become 


a prize fighter. AYC. 


The Country Doctor—A highly 
entertaining picture, based on the 
life of Dr. Dafoe and featuring the 
Dionne quintuplets. AYC. 


Also Recommended—AYC: A 
Tale of Two Cities, The Littlest 
Rebel, Mister Hobo, Annie Oakley, 
Thanks a Million, In Old Kentucky, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Steam- 
boat Round the Bend, The Three 
Musketeers. AY: The Story of Dr. 
Louis Pasteur, Rose of the Rancho, 
The Bride Comes Home, The Mag- 
nificent Obsession, Follow the Fleet, 
Rendezvous. A: Ah Wilderness. 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 

(Note: “A” means recommended 


for adults, “Y” for young people 
over 16, “C” for children.) 


Care and Preparation of the Family’s Food 
(Continued from page 45) 


Fruits which are thick-skinned, as 
grapefruit, oranges, and cantaloupe, 
are left uncovered because their own 
surface keeps the edible portion 
from drying. If fruits with strong, 
penetrating odors such as cantaloupe 
and pineapple are stored for several 
days, it is advisable to wrap them 
in waxed paper. 


Lettuce, radishes, celery, and en- 
dive should be washed, soaked until 
thoroughly freshened, and _ then 
placed in a covered container with 
a small quantity of water added. 
They will remain crisp for a week 
at a time. Fresh young vegetables 
such as carrots, beets, peas, ¢tc., 
should also be washed before being 
placed in the refrigerator and then 
they may go into a covered container 
or be Wrapped in waxed paper. 
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—From a meee ut 


BOUNDARY 
by J. J. Lankes 


STREET 


Spikes of you silver rain 
And cleanse our bodies 


O Gods of Thunder, let 


Let us be brothers hand 
Plow up this rooty earth 
Let us be neighbors, lea 


IDN’T FERTILIZE CORN.— 

Last spring I neglected my corn 
land so as to get my cotton in shape 
to leave. When I did get to the 
corn land, I merely ran through 
with it and planted on cloddy beds 
without fertilizer. As soon as the 
corn would do to work out, I went 
on through and laid it by, still not 
fertilizing it. If I had taken the 
money I am now having to put out 
to buy Western corn and _ instead 
used it to fertilize my own crop, I 
would have had plenty for my stock, 
poultry, and bread.—P. M., Leake 
County, Miss. 


BOUGHT POOR SEED.—My 
mistake was buying garden seed 
from two little boys peddling seed 
instead of buying from reliable 
seedsmen. If I had to accommodate 
the little boys, I should have given 
them 10 cents and bought my seed 
from a reliable seed house-—Mrs. I. 
J. B., Moore County, N. C. 


DIDN’T SAVE PAPERS.—One 












“Mistake I made last year I, cannot 


correct was failing to keep all 


Spring Rain 


By 
JESSE STUART 


@ This is one of a series of brilliant short poems written for us by Jesse 
Stuart of Kentucky. Mr. Stuart is fast winning recognition as a Southern 
Bobbie Burns. His first volume of poems was entitled, “The Man With 
the Bulltongue Plow,” and he has a new book published this spring. 


put out our eyes 


for the Sun and Wind; 


Beat in our eyes as we look to the skies, 
Blind to our sight clouds rolling in the wind. 


your wagons roll 


Across the mountain ledges of the sky; 

And let your torrents fill the spring-snake hole 

And wash sand from the blacksnake’s lidless eye 
Great sheets of white rain from the elements 

Give roots of brother-trees water for stems, 

Make quivering green drunk for the elements! 

And give each growing flower a thousand dreams. 
Spikes of you silver rain in white sluice-fagger, 

Get growing summer green drunk enough to stagger. 


Let us be brothers to the elements, 

Love lightning, storm and growth in summer life; 
Rich growth in warm soil coaxed by elements, 
From soothing rain to wind-cuts like a knife. 

Let us be unafraid of what’s to come 

Out of the great earth we are living on, 

The fifing wind, the heavy thunder drum 

And pitty-patty marching rain at dawn. 


in hand to live, 
in stumps and rocks; 


‘n to take and give, 
Back in our land be brothers to the fox, 
Be brothers to the human-templed flesh 
That has such little stay upon this earthl 


Mistakes I Have Made 


@ Well, well, well! If “an honest confession is good for the soul,” 
then the souls of a host of subscribers ought to be in excellent 
health. For when we offered prizes in our January issue for the 
best letters on “The Biggest Mistake I Made in 1935” we had no 
idea we should need to sit up nights to read the replies. So many 
came in that we haven’t yet had half time enough to pick out the 
best ones and award the prizes. But anyhow here are a few sample 
mistakes, a number of which are especially timely at this season. 


my copies of The Progressive Farm- 
er. I can’t remember everything I 
read in it, and hate to clip one arti- 
cle for fear of destroying something 
else useful. This year I am going 
to keep all the issues together.— 
Mrs. G. L. S., North Carolina. 


LAPSED INSURANCE. 
carrying 21-day free service hospi- 
talization insurance for six years, I 
let my policy lapse. The following 
September I was in a terrible auto- 
mobile accident that kept me in the 
hospital 18 days at my own expense. 


T. S., Guilford County, N. C. 


TYPHOID .INOCULATION.— 
My greatest mistake was failure to 
take vaccine for typhoid fever. I fell 
victim to this dread disease in June, 
and then took pneumonia and pye- 
litis. I was confined to a city hos- 
pital for three months, many days 
in helpless delirium with each hour 
seeming the last. Had it not been 
for the prayers of Christians and the 
best of medical attention, my mis- 
take would have cost my life.—Mrs. 
M. F. W., Mississippi. 









DRI-LAP ;; 









jor game faite belting 


GLOBE DRI-LAP has exclusive, patented improvements that make a scientific 
leak-proof roof; that provide for extra nailing and tight contact between the sheets 
at the laps. The result—a roof that is both wind- and weather-tight. 





These leak-proof features, 
extra nailing and tighter 
fitting, found only in 
GLOBE DRI-LAP, nat- 
urally maks a roof that 
gives more years of unfail- 
ing protection; that costs 
less per year of service. 


No other roofing can fur- 
nish this great degree of 
protection, yet GLOBE 
DRI-LAP costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. 


GLOBE DRI-LAP 5V CRIMP 





6 EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 

1—New Air Lock Bead. 2—Nail Seat. 3—Snug Fit Edge. 

4—Self-Aligning Ridge. 5— Adaptability, matches any standard 
5V Crimp roofing. 6— Better looking. 


ROOF IS 


LEAK-PROOF, WIND- and WEATHER-TIGHT 
PROTECTS AGAINST FIRE and LIGHTNING 


See this sensational new roofing at your dealer’s. You'll appreciate its many advantages 
and the extra years of service Be sure to get GLOBE DRI-LAP. You'll find the trade 


mark on top sheet of every bundle. 


NEWPORT. 


Manufacturers of galvanized one painted sheet metal building materials for all purposes in GLOBE 


BRAND Steel, KENTUCK 


KENTUCKY 





Copper-Bearing Steel and GOHI Pure Iron-Copper Alloy. Roofing, 


Siding, Ceiling, Shingles, Gutters, Conductor Pipe, Valleys, Ridge Roll, Flashings, Fittings. (343) 








*1 DOES THE WORK OF *4 





When You Delouse with 


“CAP-BRUSH" 


ROOST APPLICATOR 


To kill lice and feather mites 
with our “‘Cap-Brush’’ Roost 
Appl icator, you use the full mreeneth ‘Black Leaf 
but less of it. ‘‘Black Leaf 40 sd as plenty, of re- 
pak strength and the ‘ KF -Brush” employs it 
coonemnesty. The ‘‘Cap-Brush’”’ has no bristles to 
bsorb and waste liquid, hence makes your bottle of 
"Black k Leaf 40’’ go four times as far. 3640 
For individual bird treatment a 
drop in the feathers two inches be- 
low the vent with**Cap-Brush”’ kills 
body lice. A drop on back of birds’ 
necks kills head lice. 
**Black Leaf 40’’ is sold by dealers 
everywhere. Insist on original 
iactory-seated packages for ful 


Toenece Sy-Paepners 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 








Changing Your Address? 
Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 
















AND PAY YOU UP T0 $10 INA DAY 


mazing new idea! Wear this splendid suit and I'll 
ba for it if you'll follow my easy plan and ainalisy. 
Jhoose suit from fine woolens, tailored to your meas- 
ure. Just show it to your friends. Make up i 
jay —easy—representing big pationall ERS tailor- 
ing house. rience needed. AL SAMPLES 































WHAT CAUSES 


SCOURS? 


aaiaa Book Tells 









Cabf- 


Manna 
THE BETTER WAY TO FEED CALVES 


gf Learn how leading 
herdsmen of America 
raise good calves. 
Send for this book. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept. PR, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





I’M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 
















The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working—right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won’t blister or ° 
remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 









.22 REPEATER 






Get YOURS 

at Surprisingly 

CONVENIENT 
COST 


ERE is the newest, lowest in 

pice and most gun for the 
money of the eight different .22 caliber 
rim fire repeating rifles of the famous 
Winchester make. Model 69 has every 
modern advantage—and then some! Its 
special bolt action, for example—supe- 
rior because patterned from a Win- 
chester target rifle. Bolt handle of cor- 
rect ovoid shape, fast handling. Action 
cocks itself when you close the bolt. 
Positive firing pin safety — cannot be 
shifted by accident. 


Model 69 is full man’s size. Finely bal- 
anced. Handy. A beauty. Genuine American 
black walnut stock that fits just right. Finely 
accurate 25-inch round tapered Winchester 
proof-marked barrel. Two regular 5-shot box 
magazines—one for .22 Shorts, one for .22 
Longs and Long Rifles. Finely adjustable rear 
peep sight on receiver bridge, close to shoot- 
er’s eye. Covered metal bead front sight on 
ramp base. Shoots both regular .22s and 
Super Speeds or Super-Xs. Quick easy take- 
down. Overall length 42 inches. Weight 5 Ibs. 


IF YOU WANT A SINGLE SHOT 


Model 68 is the finest Winchester .22 rim fire 
single shot. Looks like Model 69, but costs 
less. Has its own bolt action—safe four ways 
—and 27-inch batrel. Same full size fine wal- 
nut stock, same sights, except rear sight is 
pone just ahead of breech. Shoots .22 Short, 

ong and Long Rifle cartridges interchange- 
ably—regular and Super Speed or Super-X. 

Your dealer will be glad to show you these 
new Winchesters. For special folders please 
check and mail coupon below. 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Dept. 72-F, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Yes, | would like you to send me FREE the 
FOLDERS checked here. 


Model 69 [] Model 68 [] 
Winchester .22 cartridges [] 


Address.. 











PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 








PLAN NOW TO 


TRAVEL TEXAS 


A trip to Texas during the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebrations will be a liberal 
education to any farmer. See Texas’ 
widely varying agricultural crops 
and resources. Enjoy the thousands 
of farm exhibits during the Centen- 
nial celebrations throughout this 
great agricultural empire. Fiestas, 
pageants and expositions that will 
interest every member of the family! 
Thrill to the $25,000,000 Centennial 
Exposition opening in June at Dallas 
—the great Southwest's First World's 
Fair! Mail coupon for illustrated liter- 
ature and calendar of Centennial 
events. 


TEHAS CENTENNIAL 
1936 


COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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1 TEXAS CENTENNIAL, ! 
| b State Headquarters, 34-B | 
1 Dallas, Texas. 


IPlease send illustrated literature on Texas andy 
Ithe Centennial Celebrations to: 
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How Do Y ou Save Extra Minutes? 


OUNDING “taps” so to speak, 

about wasted minutes, Miss Fla- 
via Gleason, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, Florida, looked about and 
decided there are four definite things 
a housewife can do to release extra 
minutes. Here they are:— 


1. Look for unnecessary tasks. 
Why do anything just because your 
mother did it that way, or because 
your neighbor will think you odd to 
omit it? Ask yourself, “Is it essen- 
tial to the happiness and welfare of 
my family that I iron the under- 
wear?” “Ts it better to make bread 
or to buy it?” “Ts it better to use 
a commercial service or do that par- 
ticular task myself?” Sometimes 
the time saved by commercial service 
can be used to save both money and 
time. Possibly meals could be sim- 
plified and cooking reduced. 


2. Decide what jobs ought to be 
done by somebody else. Couldn’t 
one of the children fix the school 
lunches? Couldn’t the boys keep 
the wood box filled? Couldn’t each 
child make his own bed and keep 


his room in order? 


3. Study the methods for each 
task. How many steps or motions 
would a better arrangement elimi- 
nate? Maybe the dish washing 
could be cut down five minutes by 
scalding the dishes in a drain bas- 
ket instead of wiping them. Speed- 
ing to gain time uses up too much 
energy. But just working straight 
ahead with attention to useless mo- 
tions will often accomplish much. 

4. Look over equipment. Kitchen 
tools, cleaning, and laundry aids 
may not be in good order or well ar- 
ranged with relation to the way the 
work has to be done. 

A number of women have found 
it useful to make a time table based 
on checking their work for a week. 
They then drew up an experimental 
plan and altered it until it suited 
their particular needs. Housewives 
have to do certain things every day 
—cook meals and clear them away, 
straighten up the house, and so on. 
These activities must be fitted 
around a set of heavier jobs such as 
washing, ironing, cleaning. Few can 
have a seven or eight-hour day but 
most housewives can plan to spread 
the heaviest, hardest tasks more 
evenly over the week. 


Ww Ww WY 


A PIE A DAY—NETS $200 


By MRS. JIM HARRISON 
Lee County, Alabama 


I BEGAN making one pie a day 
in June 1934 for a local cafe. The 
following June I started making 
them for two more cafes. During 
that month I made 248 pies, which 
was the highest number I baked in 
a single month. However, I am 
now making only one a day, and 
that for the first cafe I dealt with. 
With the money cleared I have 
bought a refrigerator and helped 
with current expenses. We own 10 
acres and | have my cows, pigs, and 
chickens, therefore my expenses are 
not so much, which in part accounts 





For the young miss who wants to 
be well groomed and neat through- 


out the trying days of summer, 
completely shrunk washable dresses 
are the answer. This is a sanforized 
cotton pique in a striking figure. 


for the large profit. I have made 
$200 on the sale of these pies. 


I do most of my work, making 
the pies while I am preparing break- 
fast. My daughter takes the pies 
in as she goes to town to work, so 
I count no expense for delivery. 


I make all kinds, but find coconut 
to be the best seller. Buying 10 
pounds of shredded coconut at a 
time makes it cheaper. I am send- 
ing you two pie recipes and a pas- 
try recipe:— 

COCONUT PIE 
3 eggs, 1% cups milk, % teaspoon 


salt, % cup sugar, 3 tablespoons flour 


(rounded), % cup shredded coconut. 


Heat milk to boiling point. Beat 
egg yolks, sugar, salt, and flour to- 
gether, adding a little of milk. Add 
hot milk, stirring constantly. Cook 
in double boiler til) mixture is thick, 
cool slightly, pour into baked pie 


shell, cover with meringue made 


from whites of eggs, and bake jin’ 


slow oven till a delicate brown. 
MERINGUE 

Beat whites of eggs stiff, adding 
one tablespoon of sugar for each egg 
white. Beat thoroughly till it will 
cut with knife. Beating stiff is the 
secret of a good meringue. 

LEMON PIE 

% cup sugar, 1% cup water, % tea- 

spoon salt, 3 eggs, 4 tablespoons flour 

(rounded), grated rind and juice of 

one or two lemons. 

Cook same as coconut pie. 

PASTRY 
cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 4 
fat, 3 tablespoons cold 
water. 

Mix fat, salt, and flour till mix- 
ture has appearance of coarse meal, 
then add water, making a stiff 
dough. Roll, place in pie plate, be- 
ing sure no air bubbles are under- 
neath. Prick it thoroughly with 
fork so that it will keep its shape. 
Trim crust a little larger than plate 
and fold excess back over edge and 
scallop or flute with fingers. Bake 
to light brown. 


wow LY 


SPECIALIST APPOINTED 


NDER the direction of Miss 

Clarine Belcher, special work 
in clothing and textiles will be in- 
augurated in Florida. Miss Belch- 
er’s appointment by the home dem- 
onstration department was made 
known recently by Miss Flavia 
Gleason, state home demonstration 
agent. Miss Belcher will work in 
cooperation with county home agents 
in helping rural women and girls 
with clothing problems. 


1% 


tablespoons 


Our New ) eee Board 


N PUBLISHING this helpful 

letter from Mrs. Minnie Har- 
well, wife of Master Farmer C. P. 
Harwell, of Tallapoosa County, Ala., 
we offer our readers the first letter 
from a member of our newly ap- 
pointed advisory board. No doubt 
these experience letters from month 
to month will carry much helpful 
information on farm homes and 
community problems, hobbies, home 
hints, parental education, child care, 
home and community beautification, 
recreation, more satisfactory rural 
social life, and increased apprecia- 
tion of the beauty around us. 


“We run a little dairy and chicken 
farm in connection with our farm 
activities,” writes Mrs. Harwell. “We 
have tenants and hired labor to help, 
and are kept rather busy but we 
find them a nice sideline. 


“My hobbies are the radio and 
flower garden. When it was too 
cold and rainy to do anything in the 
garden I consoled myself by listen- 
ing to the radio. I icarn much, as 
well as enjoy the music. I like to 
read too, and that is how I spend 
some of my spare time. 

“T belong to several organizations 
—the home demonstration club 
(since it was organized in this 


county), the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and Woman’s Missionary 
Society. We use quite a number of 
articles from your magazine in our 
home demonstration club programs 
such as the hints, recipes, articles 
on flowers, etc. I think your recipes 
are good and suitable for farm 
homes. I try some of them often.” 


Wow WY 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate.) 








“I never let Pa hear me say that some 
other man is handsome. He always thinks 
I’m thinkin’ about his bald head.” 

“1 wouldn't say that she always inter 
rupts, but I’ve been talkin’ to her for 
twenty years and I haven’t got to finish a 
sentence yet.” 
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N RECENT is- 

sues of Progres- 
sive Farmer there 
has appeared a 
more or less ob- 
scure advertisement 
calling attention to 
a useful product. 
We have before us a booklet enti- 
tled, “Farm and Home Uses of 
Avenarius Carbolineum.” From it 
we learn that this product will double 
the life of fence posts, will protect 
sills and other timbers .from ter- 
mites, will clean out the mites from 
chicken roosts, prolong the life of 
shingles, and is generally good as a 
wood preservative. If you’d like a 
copy of this booklet write Carbo- 
lineum Wood Preserving Co., 528 
West Highland Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


BLOW TORCH—Bill Casper in- 
sists that he keeps up with new 
things by reading the ads. We 
wonder if he’s seen the two-inch 
ad in this issue offering a burner 
for the control of weeds. It looks 
to us like a legitimate use of liquid 
fire. Instead of just burning off the 
tops of weeds or grass it goes down 
and cooks the roots. But this kero- 
sene burning blow torch has many 
other uses. It’s amazing, the num- 
ber of things you can do to ad- 
vantage with one of these burners. 
Write Aeroil Burner Co., 227 M, 
West New York, N. J. 





HEELSWEEP — A _heelsweep 
may be just a heelsweep, but users 
of the improved types developed in 


I See by 


HIS is the 
time of year 
it’s always kinda 
hard to know 
what to do. If 
you don’t do 
some good farm- 
in’ right at this 
season you may 
get in the grass 
before you know 
it and that brings 
on a lot of hard work a little later 
when the weather is a lot hotter. 
But if you don’t do a little fishin’ as 
you go along you get behind with 
that and no matter how much you 
do later on you just can’t catch up. 
So what’s a fellow goin’ to do? 
He could get in a little fishin’ on 
days when the ground is too wet to 
plow but there ain’t much use try- 
in’ to fish when the creeks is mud- 
dy. Of course when a fellow’s got 
4 good family of boys big enough 
to work, sometimes he can start ’em 
off in the mornin’ and slip off 
awhile pretendin’ they’s something 
m town he’s just got to have. But 
my family’s all growed up and 
arthy’s most too smart to work 
t one on. 


I been thinkin’ a- long time I 











BILL CASPER 


|| ought to write a piece about farmin’ 














this paper. I reckon I been 


} @tmin’ about as long as the editor 
Mas and I expect I’ve eat as many 











Business News for Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


recent years are loud in their praise 
of heelsweeps that are heelsweeps. 
In this issue B. F. Avery & Sons 
Co., Louisville, offer your money 
back if you don’t like their new 
Tung-Lock heelsweep. 


DEODORIZER—A user of 20- 
Mule-Team borax reports that bo- 
rax will remove the odor of kerosene. 
“[ have found,” says this Pacific 
Coast Borax customer, “that when- 
ever I get kerosene on my hands I 
can immediately get entirely rid of 
every taint of odor... . by simply 
pouring into my hand a small 
quantity of borax, rubbing it in 
good, and rinsing off with water.” 


RUST CONTROL—“When the 
cotton crop makes a quick start 
‘downhill’ in July and August 
. ..” Yes, we've seen plenty 
do just that. N. V. Potash Export 
My. offers $1,500 in prizes to folks 
who will just look around and see 
the difference an application of pot- 
ash makes in the control of rust 
and who will write them a letter 
telling what they saw. Have you 
seen the announcement in this issue? 
Somebody is going to get some nice 
money out of this. It might just as 
well be you if you'll only take the 
trouble to try. How about it? 


COOL HEAD!—A rainproof hat 
that will keep your head 12 degrees 
cooler! That sounds like carrying 
an umbrella. But your head tends 
to the holding of it and it isn’t an 
umbrella and doesn’t look like one. 
Perhaps you’d rather read the ad 
yourself, It’s in this issue. 


the Ads 


farm raised vittles as he has. Of 
course I always look over the ads 
right close. That’s the way I keep 
up on new things. I see a lot of 
mighty fine ads in this paper. But 
it does look like I ought to give 
folks the benefit of some of my 
farmin’ experience. 


First thing I want to say is, if 
you ain’t planted a watermelon 
patch get one in right away. Plant 
some now and some two weeks later. 


Second is, plant popcorn in a few 
short rows in the middle of a cotton 
patch. It won’t mix there like it 
does in corn and remember a bushel 
of popcorn will come in mighty 
handy on cold days next winter. 

Third, if you don’t plant peanuts 
for the pigs be sure to plant some 
for the kids, keepin’ in mind you'll 
be the biggest kid of all. 

Fourth, no matter how bad you 
get in the grass always let the old 
lady have a horse and plow long 
enough to plow out the garden any 
time she thinks she needs it. You 
ought to do that much io help her 
keep vittles on the table. 

I reckon I could tell you a lot 
more good things about farmin’ but 
I got to leave room for the editor 
to put in what he wrote. Don’t 


forget to read the ads in this paper. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





Here’s What You Will Say 
When You Use gies On-fi-won Scrape 
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Scores of farmers all over the South 
have written us to say how well they 
like the On-li-won scrape. 
few of these letters are shown here. 
You will like the On-li-won as well as 
they do, once you have tried it. 


Parts of a 
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(Names furnished on request) 


On-li-won sales last year were 
over four times the year before. 
Because of this popularity you 
will see several imitations on the 
market. For your own protec- 
tion be sure the scrape you buy 
has the black and red On-li-won 
label pasted on the wing. 


Sizes from 12 to 30 Inches. 
SOUTHERN PLOW CQO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Sulphur a 
Arsenical 

Bordeaux e 

Nicotine ORCHARD 
Copper-Lime BRAND % 


Rotenone =' MIC 
orenone <4 DRITOM. 


eS 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


is as far ahead among sul- 
phur sprays as is Orchard 
Brand “Astringent Lead” 
among arsenicals. Insist 
On DRITOMIC sulphur. 














Years of experience have IL 


convinced them that 





REC US PAT OFF 


DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR 










Also a full line of 
Sulphur and other 
Dusts from our 
local Georgia 
manufacturing 
plant. 


4O RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


L+ 








To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist.” 




















TUNG FITS 
SETWEEN 
STANDARDS 






AVERY TUNG-LOCK 
HEELSWEEP ; 
Tung fits between stand-/.;. 
ards. Holds sweep rigid. 
Drops earth back in same 
place. Keeps middles 
completely mulched. 


Heloce (2 worth 511) f] 


Enthusiastic users say: “I wouldn’t take $100 for my Avery Tung- 
Lock Sweep if I couldn’t get another’. Actually one Avery Tung- 
Lock is worth a wagonload of old style sweeps. Its high-carbon 
steel blade, polished, beveled and ground sharp, swishes through 
weed roots like a hot knife though butter. Drops the earth back in 
the same place—pulverized—keeps middles mulched. Resharpens 
like your axe. Its better work will amaze you. No farm equipment . 
is complete without at least ONE. Order this miracle tool NOW. 
fy State size. Pay the Postman. (Sizes 10 to 32 inch. Prices 60c to 
$1.65). Use it. If you don’t agree it’s the biggest value you ever 
-:\ bought, we will cheerfuly return your money. Also we'll 
\ send you data on Avery’s Million Dollar Mower. Write today. 





B.F. AVERY & SONS CO 
* INCORPORATED « 
LOUISVILLE * KY 
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SACKED OY 
OVER 


40 years 
VETERINARY EXPERIENCE 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
STOCK POWDERS 
Mineral-ized 
The deficiency in feed often 
causes a falling off of Milk 
Production, a loss of weight 
and prevents gain in weight. 
The administration of Dr. 
ueGear’s Stock Powders— 
Mineral-ized, will help increase Milk 
Production. Dr. LeGear's Stock 
Powders contain mineral and vege- 
table ingredients scientifically compounded to 
roduce an effective tonic, appetizer, for Cows, 
forses, Mules, Sheep and Hogs—use regularly 
and watch your profits increas 
Majesty Fern Queen, Je Cow agg 
owned by Kildare Farms, Huntsville, Ala., 
duced officially in 365 days—16,517 Ibs. A 
940 Ibs. Butterfat, Dairy Queen of Alabama had 
regular her feed Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders. 
DR. LEGEAR’S 
POULTRY PRESCRIPTION 
Mineral-ized 
If you want bigger profits from your Poultry, 
keep them in good condition. Mix Dr. LeGear's 
Poultry/Prescription in all growing, laying and 
feed mash—one pound to each fifty pounds of 
mash. It contains Tonics and Stimulants to the 
Appetite—Laxatives for the Bowels—Minerals 
for the Feathers, Bone and Bone tis- 
sues. Costs less than a cent a month 
for each laying hen. Buy from Drug- 
gist or Supply Dealer. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or your money back. 
Accept no substitutes. If your dealer 
can’t supply you write us. 
FREE Dr. LeGear’s Complete Poultry 
Guide. Every Poultry raiser 
should have this . . year’s Live 
* §Stock Manual is a valuable book for breed- 
ers of live stock. Send for either or both 
books, Write for your Free copy today. 


OR. L. D. LEGEAR MEDICINE co. 

























Dr.LEGEAR'S 
LIVE STOCK ana POULTRY 
PRESCRIPTIONS 
CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY 
SCIENCE 





DIRECT 
TO YOU 





COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get 

INGLES your Roofing direct 

from the Factory, 

and keep in your own pocket the profit 

others would get. All kinds and styles 

to pick from. Galvanized Roofing and 

shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles 

and Wire Fencing. All sold direct to 

you at money saving prices. Freight 
paid. Best quality. sy to nail on. 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for 
S Big Free samples and 

money saving prices. 

You will be pleased and.delighted with 


the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. A-E-6, Savannah, Ga. 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 





To. 
Post Office 
R. F.D 








State 











TRY THIS WEED BURNER 


FOR IO DAYS FREE ! 
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pis. Burns ; 
MUTELY sare! 
leges and 


o 
in diameter and le 
CONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED! 
rec 
AEROIL BURNER ee ee 
P ve., Wi N ys On nv! 
iMustrated Folder Ne.227-M Free 
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Eggs, Chicks, 


Head of Poultry Department, 


4’ARLY hatched chicks should 
give very little trouble. Poul- 
trymen should be cautioned to guard 
against letting the birds get drench- 
ed in a thundershower. Young 
birds are inexperienced and _fre- 
quently poultrymen lose some of 
their best birds from drowning. 


Pullets that are to be raised should 
be developed so that they will be 
strong, husky individuals. Most 
authorities advise slowing down 
growth. This can be accomplished 
by feeding heavily on grain. Clos- 
ing down the mash hoppers for part 
of the day is often recommended. 
Such a practice makes the birds 
range more. 


@ Setting the Hen 


It appears that we will have a 
large number of late hatched chicks 
this year. This is due to the poor 
hatching season thus far. The se- 
vere winter has cut down the per- 
centage hatch, and hatcherymen are 
reporting a tremendous demand for 
baby chicks. 


The person that expects to set 
broody hens is cautioned to treat 
the hens for lice before setting. A 
good lice powder should be used. 
Sodium fluoride is highly recom- 
mended for destroying body lice. 
Sodium fluoride is a white powder 
that is now being used extensively 
to fight cockroaches. Most drug 
stores have it. In using it the fol- 
lowing instructions are given: Just 
before setting the hen apply sodium 
fluoride in pinches rubbed into the 
feathers on the head, neck, wings, 
back, tail, breast, thighs, and fluff. 
A real lousy hen should not be al- 
lowed to sit. 


See that nest is clean and protect 
it from other hens, also against 
rodents. While the hen is sitting, 
it is a good idea to remove her from 
the nest once each day and feed her. 
If you will do this you will find that 
she will go through her incubating 
and brooding job in better condition. 


® Turkey Hatching Begins 


Of unusual interest is the devel- 
opment of the turkey industry in the 
Southeast. It seems possible that 
the Southeast will, in the next five 
years, be producing turkeys suffi- 
cient to supply its own needs. This 
will be accomplished in spite of the 
increased demand that we have for 
turkeys due to a lengthening of the 
marketing season. 

Turkey breeders should be fed a 
laying mash and the poults should 
be fed a good starting and growing 
ration. Formulas for turkey rations 


Baty 


\ < 9’ 


~<wlE Heep 
“Hey! Wait, George! Something 
tells me that ain’t a worm!!” 





Pullets, Hens 


Some timely tips to poultzymen 
By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


Georgia College of Agriculture 


are similar to poultry rations, except 
that turkeys can utilize a higher 
percentage of protein and generally 
require more milk and alfalfa. Tur- 
key growers will find it profitable to 
either buy a good commercial tur- 
key mash or mix a proved formula. 


@ Gather Eggs Frequently 


Warm weather and the inclina- 
tion of the hens to go broody dam- 
ages our eggs more than all other 
things combined. If you are anxious 
to maintain your reputation for sell- 
ing good eggs follow the practice 
of gathering eggs frequently and 
keeping broody hens off the nests. 
If you find a hen’s nest with several 
eggs in it, use the eggs at home. 

The University of Missouri has 
worked out a plan to hold eggs safe- 





“Oh, they’re all right, but. you'd 
never make a living selling ’em!” 


ly on the farm until they are mar- 
keted. They recommend cooling 
the eggs before placing in cases or 
packing for market. Wire trays or 
wire baskets are recommended. If 
possible, the eggs should be held at 
a temperature below 68 degrees F. 
to prevent germ development. 


@ Georgia’s Egg Law 


A recent court ruling called for 
a revision of the Georgia egg law. 
Regulations have been set up and 
eggs are now being offered for sale 
under the following classifications: — 

Fresh eggs are classified as to size into 
large, medium, and small. 

Storage eggs are classified after the U. 
S. tentative buying grades into special ex- 
tra storage eggs, extra storage eggs, and 
standard storage eggs. ‘This means that 
storage eggs will be sold in Georgia as 
special extra, extra, and standard. 

Unclassified eggs. 

Georgia poultrymen, as a whole, 
will welcome the re-enactment of the 
egg law, as they believe its opera- 
tion in 1935 hada beneficial effect 
on locally produced eggs and es- 
pecially fresh eggs. Anyone wish- 
ing information on the new regula- 
tions should write to the Pure Food 
and Drug Division, Department of 
Agriculture, State Capitol, Atlanta. 


® Poultry Building Costs 


Research work with poultry and 
study of production costs are limited 
here in the South. Of particular 
interest are cost data on building 
brooder and laying houses. There 
is a great variation in cost, depend- 
ing on cost of lumber and type of 
lumber used, type of roofing, floor, 
and degree of finish. 

Recently a poultryman at Evans, 
Ga., built a 12 x 14-foot brooder 
house and a laying house 14 x 30 





Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 

Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought J 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I trieg 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business, 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, for a box 
of their Walko Tablets to be used in 
the drinking water for baby chicks, 
It’s just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 
—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 
DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 

Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of 
infection in the drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply 
of pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through 
your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before 
you are aware. Don’t wait until you 
lose your chicks. Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all 
drinking water from the time chicks 
are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So 
you can satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend on Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their 
little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) for a 
package of Walko Tablets—give it in 
all drinking water and watch results. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Waterloo 
Savings Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa stands back of 
our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 292 Waterloo, Iowa 

For Sale by all Leading Druggists 
and Poultry Supply Dealers. 
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CUT PRICE 
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COLON FARMS, 
Box 685, Pleasant Hil, Mo. or Box 685, Olde. 





Stop Turkeys Dying 


You must keep turkeys from dying if you 
make money. Thousands of tur- 
key raisers have used y-zem to help 
ant Gal. is enough for 100 turkeys 
for a season. Trial size $1; Gal. $: H 
Gal. $7. C,,O. D, if you wish. | Send for 
Free Book, ‘‘How To Raise Turkeys. 
RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
596 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 








SATISFACTORY CHICK: 


Popular: Breeds — Low Prices—Liberal Gs 
antee. Also White Pekin Ducklings. 
Circular. Write, THE NEW WASHINGT® 
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HATCHERY CO., Box E, New Washington, 
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feet, using plans furnished by the 
University of Georgia, without 
painting, and hiring all labor. His 
$65.94 for the brooder 


cost was 

house and $115.79 for the laying 
house. Both houses have wood 
floors, double thick. If you have 


figures on cost of building I should 


be interested in receiving them. 


@ National Plan for Poultry 


It appears that most of the South- 
ern States will be participating in 
the National Breed Improvement 
Program before the year is over. 
Recently Paul B. Zumbro visited the 
South inspecting hatcheries that are 
participating in the program and 
discussing with the leaders in mak- 
ing plans for another year. Mr. 
Zumbro was very complimentary 
of the set-up in Georgia. He es- 
pecially praised the interest that 
poultrymen and hatcherymen are 
manifesting in the work. 


It is our hope that the effects of 
the program will be cumulative. I 
visited 69 flocks during the Christ- 
mas holidays on an inspection trip 
and I can readily see the good that 
the program is doing and also see 
the need for a continuation of the 
program. A rigid enforcement must 
be had if the program is to be car- 
ried out to accomplish the desired 
benefits. 

Some amendments are to be made 
in the plan for another year, and 
here in Georgia we expect to recom- 


mend that other diseases be given 


consideration. Under the present 
plan pullorum disease is treated as a 
problem. There are other diseases 
that have as much effect on _profit- 
able poultry production as pullorum. 


Ww Ww Wy 


POULTRY SHOW WINNERS 


PE EACH Valley Poultry Farm, 

owned by Austin E. Guinn of 
Butler, Ga., won top honors in the 
Fourth Annual Georgia Baby Chick 
and. Egg Show held at Macon, 
April 9-11. To Mr. Guinn goes the 
trophy donated by the Georgia Baby 
Chick Association for the highest 
scoring entry of chicks. 

Oak Mountain Poultry Farm, of 
Waverly Hall, won the trophy 
awarded annually to the owner of 
the highest scoring entry of eggs. 
J. M. Tankersly, manager of Oak 
Mountain Poultry Farm, evidently 
did a lot of work in selecting his 
eggs. His entries placed 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5. Mrs. J. O. McDonald of Madi- 
son, Fla., had the highest scoring 
entry of brown eggs. 

Blue Ribbon Hatchery, of Atlan- 
ta, which swept the show last year, 
had second highest scoring entry of 
chicks. In addition to winning 
second place, the Blue Ribbon 
Hatchery won first in the Rhode 
Island Red class, Barred Plymouth 
Rock class, White Plymouth Rock 
class, and Orpington class. 


Let’s Protit From Her Mistakes 


@ Some time back an Alabama reader wrote us wanting to relate 
her experience, showing that poultry does not pay. Believing that 
poultry has paid and still does pay well if rightly handled, we 
answered that we were not interested, suggesting, however, that 
many readers might profit from her mistakes if she would report 
some of those. And this is the story. The moral, it seems to us, 


is an old one: 


“grow” into poultry raising, not “go” 


into itt. 


By MRS. J. B. MORRIS © 
Walker County, Ala. 


BEGAN with 1,200 chicks and 
* brooders that did not prove satis- 
factory. 

2. I did not have sufficient brooder 
tooms and brooding equipment to 
separate the pullets and cockerels 
as soon as they could be told apart. 
When ready to take away from the 
heat I did not have range houses, 
range equipment, or range itself to 
put the cockerels and pullets on, 
separately, of course. 

3. I did not vaccinate for chicken 
pox and in the winter lost 25 per 
cent of my flock from that and roup. 

4.1 bought six cockerels at $35 
each plus $14.86 express, to do my 
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own breeding. Three of them died 
from roup, diphtheria, or something, 
in five days from the date they 
arrived. 


5. I tried breeding my own chicks 
with all its trap nesting, egg mark- 
ing, egg weighing, incubating, and 
egg testing, all of which called for 
long hours and much added labor 
expense. I could have done far 
better to have bought from the 
breeder from whom I had purchased 
100 chicks that had done so well. 
I continued this laborious breeding; 
had fair success and sold some baby 


chicks which turned out well. 


6. I learned to vaccinate, to dis- 
infect, to use the proper heating 
equipment for brooding, and was 
making some headway. But not 
having range houses, range equip- 
ment, and range itself, and having 


used the same grounds for rearing, 
chronic coccidiosis, tapeworms and 
roundworms hit my flock of 900 pul- 
lets and injured them so completely 
that when culled by three culling 
specialists about 30 per cent were 
left, which grew up to look rather 
well but never yielded a profit in 
eggs. 
remaining chickens sold. 


A sale was put on and the 














RUNNING WATER for the 
FARM HOME 


OU can double your 

home comfort and en- 
joyment by providing run- 
ning water and modern 
plumbing. A concrete septic 
tank will dispose ofall human 
and household wastes and 
protect your drinking water 
against contamination. A 
wise investment in health 


and happiness! 
A booklet that gives com- 





plete construction details for 
concrete septic tanks and 
well protection is yours 
for the asking. Also book- 
lets showing how to build 
other concrete improve- 
ments needed on the mod- 
ern farm. 


You can do concrete work 
yourself. Or ask your cement 
dealer to recommend a good 
concrete contractor. 


Paste coupon on postal and mail for free literature on subjects checked 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q5-1, 1015 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. B5-8, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
O Please send me “Guard His Health and Your Own with a Concrete Septic Tank.” 


as Barn Floors © Foundations ( Feeding Floors Poultry Houses () Milk Houses 
O Storage Cellars © Silos (Grain Bins (Smoke Houses (0 Fence Posts 
O Home Improvements 0 Fireproof Homes (1 Concrete Making. 




















Our careful breeding work and flock inspection assures euality. Every chick from 
Kentucky Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and reactors 
removed. eggs weighing 23 ounces per dozen or more used. 

ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalog and 
1936 prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Also started chicks. 
Write today. D. D. Slade, Owner. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, KENTUCKY 


352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, 
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Pi xgUn MONEY, HI toagreement, 2, Calnoun's chicks LOWEST 


LIVE! Any losses Ist 2 weeks replac from free 
100% live delivery anywhere in the U. 8. Verses, ealthy Sie free- 
range flocks that are stronger, healthier, they are on free range almost the year around 
- Ss —have extra months of sunshine, fresh air. green feed. Also chicks a pedigreed mat: 
Bloodtested. Accredited. Ask about our Easy Purchase Plan—$1 books order. Prompt service. ite 
ae for FREE eye-opening catalog now. CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box 114, Montrose, Mo. 


price! 3. 








Many instructive booklets and circulars are offered free by Progressive 
Farmer advertisers. Read the ads and write for any that interest you. 
SOVEREIGN 


D R U M M’ STRAINS 


Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm 
of the South. For six years 100% free of white 
diarrhea. United States pullorum clean. Select 
Chicks from U. S. Certified flocks. Males 200- 
to 315-egg dams. Approved by Purina Research 
Service. Southern yf 5 bbe. Layers Chicago 
World’s Fair. Prices Reasonable, Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





CLOVER VALLES 


MASTER BRED 


CHICKS 


Every chick backed by Livebflity 
Guarantee. Purebred, sturdy stock. 
Selected, Bred, Mated 30 years by 
one of smarin’s oldest saya 
Assures more and , bigger broilers, 

Blood_ Tested. Order Direet from this Ad. 
Prepaid Prices. Can _ c.0.D. 


RIVERSIDE CHICKS borg ate os ets Hh ie At 


White, Buff Minorcas ... 






firms. 
more profits. 





NEW LOW PRICES FOR MAY | white. Buff, Brown Leghorns. 4.50 1.95 39.25 1T- 
Eighteen vestatios, Every bird inspected | New Hampshires, Wh. Giants.. 5.25 9.45 47.25 94.50 
“A and blood tested by licensed inspector. Ten | All Heavy Breeds Assorted..... 4.20 7.40 37.00 74.00 

per cent discount or two weeks’ supply ha Seksedntheednsadsdasds 6.00 30.00 60. 


50 
Guarantee 100% live arrival and “replace any you lose 
first two weeks, ,—* Rigg” Can make immediate or 
future delive tales Order today. Reduce 
these ices ae oe cl starting last woo in May. 


free on orders placed three weeks or 
in advance. Write for 24-page illustrated 
catalog and latest price list. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 














seted chicks. 
Glover Vaan Poultry Farm, Bex (24, Ramsey, t 


R. F. D. No. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ARMSTRONG 


AD 


SPRAY PUMPZ 
Yj 


> 


4 S 


The handiest spray-outfit 
made. With interchangeable 
nozzles sprays varying ac- 
cording to need from fine 
mist to straight stream. Use 
it from bucket, barrel, or 
knapsack, in orchard, garden 
or farm buildings. Spray fruit 
trees (as high as 30 feet), 
truck-crops, do whitewash- 
ing, auto washing, apply cat- 
tle and hog dip, etc. Brass 
construction throughout, un- 
affected by chemicals. Guar- 
anteed five years. 
The “ORIGINAL” 
Armstrong Spray 
Pump and Knap- 
sack also used ex- 
tensively by State 
and Regional For- 
est Services for 
extinguishing fires. 
Buy direct or write 
factory for further 
information. 
Price Complete:— 
PUMP an 
KNAPSACK $8.25 
PUMP ONLY 3.85 











The New Armstrong Compressed 
Air Sprayer of self-filling type with 
funnel top now available. Particu- 
larly adaptable for use around the 
home and on smaller farms for 
spraying gardens, shrubbery, etc. 
Price for 34% gallon size, $3.75 


° 
ARMSTRONG 


Products Corporation 
Huntington, West Virginia 






























Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 











DIESEL 


IS THE NEW POWER 


Offering Many New Opportunities 
to Mechanically Inclined Men 


Do You Know That — 
Cotton gins using Diesel peer report 
reduction in ginning costs of from 94c to 
a bale. . . Diesel power plant in Fair- 
hope, Alabama, giving lower rates and 
reducing taxes, reported to be lowest in 
State ... Largest government towboat, 
the “‘Coiner’’ in operation on Mississippi 
River, Diesel powered .. . The new Zep- 
pelin, LZ-129 (sister ship to Graf Zeppelin), 
powered with Diesels . .. Merchant Ma- 
rine, 80% Diesel powered . . . 82 % of all 
tractors employed in nine of the largest 
overnment construction projects are 
iesel powered ... 1, new Diesel 
locomotives are being built. 


Diesel Power Increased 50% 
in 1935 over 1934 


Trained men are required for operation, 
maintenance, sales, service, installation 
and executive itions in the many 
branches of the Diesel industry. 

You can now learn Diesel at our new 
Memphis School, or you can study theory 
at -home and, later, get your practical 
training in our Memphis shops on newest 
type Diesel Engines. 

If you are ambitious, mechanically or sales 
inclined, and can furnish character refer- 
ences, investigate what Diesel offers you. 
Send for free copy of ‘‘Diesel News’’ de- 
scribing amazing development in the 
Diesel Industry. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Also: Chicago »+ NewYork + Los Angeles 
Detroit + Seattle and Vancouver, B.C. 
CAUTION: W. te School 7 
shown above Ae groin 4 NO WAY CONNHOTED sath 
any other schools. 


por "MAIL FOR “DIESEL NEWS”’-—— 








| Name. 
Address ; I 
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By ALEXANDER NUNN 


F THE weather 

man was trying 
to be funny, it was 
a grim joke he 
pulled on us April 
1 and for several 
days thereafter. We 
must have had 8 or 
10 inches of rain. At any rate I 
know we had enough when we 
could see nothing but water, solid 
sheets and roaring torrents any- 
where we looked. 





@ While I watched and speculated 
on the losses as the dark soil-laden 
water tumbled and swirled and 
roared on toward the Gulf on April 
1, I noticed that the solid sheets of 
water rolling off the Bermuda pas- 
ture were hardly colored. And after 
the downpours were over I noticed 
that two rolling fields of my father’s 
which he had spent 20 years in re- 
building, terracing, and improving 
showed practically no signs of soil 
or water loss. 


@ And having observed the results 
of 25 to 35 inches of rain since Janu- 
ary 1 over hundreds of miles of Geor- 
gia and Alabama with good and 
ordinary farm practices, | am more 
than ever convinced as the new soil 
conservation program gets under 
way that we can and must save our 
soils and more than ever convinced 
of the enormous task we face. 


@ A good many Alabama farm- 
ers with. whom I’ve talked have 
been dubious about putting down 
at planting time all of such a high 
nitrogen fertilizer as a 6-8-4, fearing 
that in a wet spring too much nitro- 
gen would leach out. I’m sure that 
in test work throughout the state 
Director Funchess has checked that 
possibility and convinced himself 
that the danger of such losses was 
small, else his recommendations 
would be different. Furthermore, 
I’m not at all sure we’re going to 
have a wet May. 


@ With such a winter as we have 
had and such an erratic spring as 
we have had so far the fertilizer ex- 
periments of Dr. H. B. Mann, North 
Carolina agronomist, particularly in- 
terest me. We have found, he re- 
ports, that where fertilizer was ap- 
plied in bands on both Sides of the 
seed, ten times as much cotton sur- 
vived unfavorable soil and weather 
conditions as where fertilizer was 
placed directly under the seed. Seed 
germination was twice as great with 
the side-band method and on a 
four-year average gave 1,514 pounds 
of seed cotton to the acre compared 
with 1,080 pounds with fertilizer 
under the rows. 


@ From the soil conservation 
side of this year’s farm plans, Prof. 
J. F. Duggar of Auburn said to me 
recently that we probably have yet 
to find the messiah of forage crops 
but “velvet beans were the first fool- 
proof legume and crotalaria is the 
coming summer legume.” Both of 


them, as you probably know, are 
soil conserving or soil building crops 
under the new program. One of 
our best farmers and one of the 
heaviest users too of vetch and Aus- 
trian peas comments, “Old velvet 
beans planted in corn and left to 
lie on the ground and to be plowed 
under are about the best soil builder 
we've got.” I expect to go strong on 
Laredo soybeans. 


@ Every time I walk across my 
patch of Triumph Irish potatoes I get 
more disgusted. It’s extremely hard 
to get certified potatoes at any price 
near us, and in buying “selected 
seed potatoes” I hoped I would get 
fairly good stock. Instead ‘it looks 
as if I’ve got almost a solid field of 
mosaic. Next year I intend to try 
to get some sort of cooperative order 
to reduce costs and buy nothing but 
certified seed. 


@ With as much wet weather as 
we have had this spring, making 
field work impossible, there’s no ex- 
cuse for any man having flies now 
from the stables. There has been 
ample time to clean them out. We 
gave ours a thorough cleaning after 
those early April downpours, though 
we destroyed even more fly larvae 
when they were cleaned in March. 


@ “How much corn does a mule 
eat?” Well, let me tell you a story 
told me by Bill Firor of the Georgia 
College of Agriculture which gives 
an interesting sidelight on the com- 
munity discussion groups being car- 
ried on by farmers and county 
agents throughout that state. A 
Wilkes County farmer who has 
been farming 35 years couldn’t an- 
swer the question for his own stock 
but he went home, measured one 
of his feedings, calculated his needs 
for a year, and has thereby built an 
entire feed program on a sound, 
practical basis for 1936. The an- 
swers, by the way, varied from 30 
to 100 bushels a year. How much 
does one of your mules eat? 











OVER THE HILL TO THE 
GRAVEYARD! 








WiLL HE PASS—OR PASS ON? 





As a fitting follow-up to last month’s 
feature, “One Man and Four Corpses,” 
we present these two graphic pictures 
from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Their lessons in safe driving 
should require no further explanation. 


@ The Southwest Alabama exten- 
sion district supervised by E. F, 
Arnold must hold a record for this 
part of the country in organized 
community activity. In 22 counties 
there are 185 organized white com- 
munity Farm Bureaus. The number 
of Negro community units is large 
and the total Farm Bureau mem- 
bership in the district exceeds 20,000, 


@ Elsewhere in this issue you'll 
hear about our new book of pro 
grams, parties, songs, and _ plays, 
“The Community Handbook.” We 
have published it in the belief that 
the features embodied in it are in- 
creasingly important. I believe you'd 
find it valuable in your community, 
even if I did help to write it. And 
yet I’m inclined to agree with W. 
P.- Jackson, of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, known to thou- 
sands of our 4-H club members 
through his recreation conferences, 
that “recreation should begin in the 
home and that if adequate attention 
were given by parents to home rec- 
reation, public recreation would 
take care of itself.” 


Building Service for. Readers 


Plans for Farm Buildings 


THIS month we are instituting a 

new building service for our 
Georgia - Alabama - Florida readers. 
One or more farm building plans 
will appear each issue for which 
Georgia readers can obtain working 
drawings and in some cases bills of 
materials free. Readers in Florida 
and Alabama can obtain the same 
plans for 10 cents each. Any reader 
can obtain plain white line draw- 
ings without cost and in the case of 
simpler structures these plans will 
usually be adequate. 

The milk house shown is 24x16 
feet with provisions for sterilizer, 
boiler, cooling tank, etc. The com- 
munity clubhouse is 34 x 18 feet with 
clubroom, kitchen, and toilet. 

Send all requests to Department 





of Agricultural Engineering, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

















Community clubhouse. 
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Pines and Corn Go Well Together 


yer experiments of Marion 
Renfroe of Quitman, Georgia, 
it has been found that pines respond 
remarkably well to cultivation and 
that corn can be used for perhaps 
three seasons to carry the overhead 
expense of growing a crop of pines 
for four years. Thinnings the fifth 
year for pulpwood will be the first 
forest crop, which will probably 
more than cover the cost of carry- 
ing the forest to turpentining size. 
At that time further thinning after 
turpentining may be made for pulp- 
wood, this to be followed later by 
another turpentining and final dis- 
position of the remaining trees for 
poles, saw logs, or pulpwood. In 
the meantime, it will be possible to 
have a new crop of young pines 
coming in between the old pines, to 
keep up a rotation of crops of pulp- 
wood, turpentine, etc. 

The fact that cultivation stimu- 
lates tree growth is further attested 
by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, New Orleans, which re- 
cently reported tests on black locust 


By C. A. WHITTLE 
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in Mississippi. Two rows were 
plowed alongside of plantings of 
locust. Where this was done there 
was less mortality of trees than 
where planted on grassy land; the 
growth of terminal shoots was four 
times longer; the cultivated trees 
had much more foliage, which held 
on three weeks longer than the un- 


Bulloch Gets Cash, Builds 


HAT it is possible to maintain 

soil fertility and at the same time 
receive a cash income from the lands 
has proved to be a successful phase 
of a balanced farming program for 
Bulloch County, Ga., farmers. 


Livestock-minded farmers in Bul- 
loch County found a few years ago 
that it was possible to interplant 


‘their corn with peanuts and velvet 


beans to use as a grazing crop for 
their hogs and then have a soil 
builder and a money crop at the 
same time. So extensively has this 
practice been put into the annual 
farming program that for 1935 a 
committee of 50 of the most promi- 
nent farmers of the county estimated 
that less than 1,000 acres of the 
83,000 of corn planted in the county 
was not interplanted with velvet 
beans and peanuts. 


To retain the full value of their 
hog crop these cooperative farmers 
hold semi-monthly hog sales bv 


By BYRON DYER 
County Agent, Bulloch County, Ga. 


which they are assured accurate 
weights and the top prices available 
at the packing houses on the day 
of their sale. In other words, all 
the hog brings goes direct to the 
man that raised the hog. 


Hogs are brought to the stock 
yards, graded by the farm agent, 
weighed, and placed in that grade 
and weight pen. (U. S. Standard 
grades are used.) After all hogs are 
entered buyers representing the va- 
rious packing houses that are not 
on the grounds are contacted by 
telephone and given the weights and 
number of head. Bids are submit- 
ted to the farm agent. These bids 
are used by the farm agent in auc- 
tioning off the hogs. 

The effectiveness of such a sys- 
tem of marketing is best measured 
by the results obtained in the sea- 
son October 1935-April 1936. These 





cultivated, and suffered less from 
leaf insects. 


Ww WY 
COMING FARM EVENTS 


Sixth World’s Poultry Congress, Leip- 
zig, Germany, July 24-August 2. 

National Dairy Show, October 10-18, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Jersey Sale, Athens, 


Georgia Cattle 


May 7 

Ton litter contest, Union Stock Yards, 
Montgomery, September 10. Ask your 
county agent about the market hog and 
purebred gilt project. 

Twelfth annual session, American In- 
stitute of Cooperation, June 15-19, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


National Grange, Columbus, 
November 11-19. 


Wow wy 
MULE RAISING PAYS 


A FILLY bought for about $50 in 
1933 by A. D. Hubbert, Fay- 

ette County, Ala., has paid her way 
as a work animal and has produced 
colts worth around $200 or $250. 
L. O. Brackeen. 


bad Too 


cooperative sales moved 116 car- 
loads of hogs with a tonnage of 
1,312,000 pounds for $105,000. The 
sales moved from 12,550 pounds to 
260,000 pounds at the time, which 
ranged from one to 18 carloads. 


No estimate is available for the 
quantity of fertilizer saved by graz- 
ing these 40,000 head of hogs, which 
is about the number marketed and 
slaughtered for home use in the 
county annually at the present, on 
the more than 82,000 acres of corn, 
peanuts, and velvet beans. Nor is 
there an estimate on the value of 
the soil maintenance feature of such 
a farming program. Most. of the 
farmers plant one row of corn, seven 
feet in the row, a row of peanuts 
with beans in the drill. Runner pea- 
nuts are commonly used with this 
practice. The peanuts and _ beans 
will serve as a finishing feed until 
early spring. 

Editor’s Note.—Bulloch County has led 
the state in hog sales this season. 


Ohio, 


Lespedeza Reduces Ruinous Overhead Costs 


“IN 1932 we sowed an acre of each 

of three varieties of lespedeza— 
Kobe, Tennessee 76, and Korean— 
on each of the three types of soil 


-that we farm,” says E. L. Turner of 


Calhoun County, Ala., now a les- 
pedeza enthusiast. 

“We found Kobe the best for our 
Purposes and discarded the others, 
though Tennessee 76 seemed supe- 
rior to the old common variety,” 
he continues. “From a few acres 
then we have increased our acreage 
to 170 acres in 1935, and expect to 
have 195 acres this year. 

“The success of this plant has ex- 
ceeded our greatest hopes. We have 
never had a failure. Instead of hav- 


ing to cut it for hay within a short 
period of a week or thereabout, as 
is the case with several hay crops 
in common use here, we have from 
the last of July until the last of Oc- 
tober. If it is cut in July we get a 
second cutting just before frost. 

“In yield, we make more to the 
acre and more easily. On a farm 
which has a 30-horse crop on it, we 
are getting nearly 114 tons rent to 
the horse (mule, here). It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the rent 
amounts to more than the whole 
crop used to when row crops were 
the only dependence for hay. 

“As we see it, the only way in 
which dairying can be developed 


here is through a crop such as this 
one. For example: Our average 
two-horse crop makes 8 bales cotton, 
240 bushels corn, and 8 tons hay. 

“We had a man during 1935 who 
had two mules, and, with some help 
during the mowing season he made 
9 bales of cotton, 300 bushels of 
corn, 91 tons of silage, 45 tons of 
lespedeza hay, and milked 30 cows 
throughout the year. 

“From the standpoint of farm 
management, it offers what is, as 
far as our present knowledge goes, 
the best method of reducing the 
ruinous overhead cost of crop pro- 
duction in this part of the Cotton 
Belt.” 


5S: 


Make Your Own 


“Farm Program” 








USE COTTONSEED MEAL 


.--for Soil Conservation! 


For the land's sake, use COTTON- 
SEED MEAL! Restore the fertility of 
your acres. . . Cottonseed Meal con- 
tains the nitrogen and other plant 
food that will give life and power to 
your soil. The growing of crops takes 
plant food from the soil—but there is 
a way to grow crops and restore the 
fertility of your land . . . feed Cotton- 
seed Meal to your livestock! 

And get the DOUBLE VALUE 
from the Cottonseed Meal you feed 
to all your farm animals .. . get the 
feed value from each ton and the 
fertilizer value in addition by using 
the liquid and solid manure on the 
land. Make profits from your live- 
stock and conserve your soil — with 
Cottonseed Meal! 
Write for free literature 
that tells how to feed Cot- 


tonseed Meal for greater 
profits. 


MAIL COUPO 
TODAY! 








§ NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
4 ASSOCIATION 

¢ 1411 Santa Fe Bldg. 
s Dallas, Texas 

§ (Educational Service) 
§ Dept. PF-3. 


Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Without obligation, send me FREE literature 
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(Executive Offices) 
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yon feeding Cottonseed Meal. 

‘ 

‘ 

y Name. 

‘ 

§ Address. 

‘ 

H City. State. 
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It’s Good Sense te Save Cents! 
FEED COTTONSEED MEAL 
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CHICK LOSSES 


a 


DR. SALSBURY'S 





PHEN-O-SAL 


TABLETS 


@ This year—raise more chicks and healthier 
chicks, in less time and at less expense! How? 
Simply by checking and preventing bowel dis- 


orders ! 


that your chicks get Dr. Sals- 


bury’s Phen-O-Sal Tablets in their drinking 


water right from the start. 


It helps to keep 


the intestinal tract clear of infection, checks 
bowel troubles, gently heals any inflammation 
present, soothes the sore tissues, and furnishes 
many blood-building elements that are neces- 


sary to good health and vitality. 
Start your chicks on Phen-o-Sal at once. 
package of 125 tablets costs only $1.00. 


A 


@ Early worm control is very important. Check 


and prevent round 


worm infestation by using 


Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tone in the mash regularly. 


book “First Aid to 


16- 
FREE ks’’; book on Worm 
Control; book on Vaccination. Write us! 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Wisseaaan tad apceiat Bip BUSSE 
116 Water Street, Charles City, lowa 


Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES 
The Dealer Who This 
















POULTRY HEALTH SER’ 
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‘““Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION, covering Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 






























































Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use including each initial in your name and address. Give two good 

other editions as per list below. references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Ga.-Ala.-Florida..... 175,000 Ga., Ala., 7 BUA Fcc c0cess 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
= Bs ond Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word $9.20 per inch 
ou wish Carolinas- Virginia. . 215,006 North Carolina, 8. C., A Va. 13¢e a word $13.00 per inch 
fs use — Tennessee. Pages Ky., W. Va., Mid. and E. Tenn. 8c a word pS 4 per inch 

SEND CASH W 7. 4 Meee 5 5,000 Texas and So, Oklahoma....... 10¢ a word 10.00 per inch LAY CLA 
AS ITH ORDER ALL TIVE EDITIONS 850,000 i ee ero: 45c a word $45.00 per inch DISP Y SSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 











tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 


office not later than the 1st of month Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. Seah an tani, 


preceding the month of publication. 
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1936 MAY 1936 Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 
BUY SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS Buy c.o.d. Reliable Plants—Frostproof Cabbage— FIELD GROWN PLANTS — Millions Now Ready, 
SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. Frostproof Cabbage, also Yellow Resistant Varie Leading varieties— -1,000, 60c; 5,000 and more 50¢ a Good size, well rooted, full count—50 to bunch, 
l 2 ties: Qnion, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Pepper, Eeg- thousand. stal Wax, Bermuda, Prizetaker, and Select varieties; labeled separate; packed carefully 
lant, and Sweet “Potat ' isi os trates Sweet Spanish “Onton—1,000, 50c; 5,000 and more, 45c a with damp moss to roots. Good delivery. 
3 4 5 6 <4 8 9 xf rae iver agile ha. — thousand. Plants and prompt shipment guaran- TOMATO—Earliana, June Pink, Stone, altimore, 
CABBAGE — Varieties: Jersey, Charleston, Flat teed. Reliable ‘Plant Farms, Valdosta, — Ga. Bonny Best, Marglobe - Postpaid: 50, 100, 
10 ll 2 13 14 15 16 Hes F Coomheane ] t, Gases Acre, Bad : Secon ath ane a 35c; 300, 75c: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. press: 
age, ‘and Collard—Prepaid: 00, 35c; “Plants of Quality’’ Toms Onions, Cabbage— $1. 00, 1,000. Oxheart and Beefsteak varieties, 5 
17 18 19 20 21 oe 23 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000, doc: 5,000 Leading varieti c latieled 500, 60c, 1,000, hundred higher. ne 
and more, 75c a thousand. Yellow Resistant varie- T5e; 5,000, $3 ; 25,000, $15.00. Certified Porto CABBAGE — New Crop — Early Jersey Wakefield, 
24 25 26 Zt 28 29 30 ties; Marion Market, Allhead, Allseason—Prepaid: Rico Potatoes—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00; Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen,, 
100, 45c; 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Col- 25,000, $16.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clements Marion Market, and All S son—Wilt Resistant— 
31 lect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and more, $1.10 a thousand. Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 30), C 90c; 1,000, 
ONION - Bermudas, Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, $1.50. Express: 75c. thousand; $6.00 
White and Yellow, Frizetaker —P; repaid: 100, 30¢; Thirty Million Quality Tomato Plants adir ing va ONIONS—Yellow and White Ber Cr stul Wax 
300, 60c; 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.25. Collect: 1,000, 75¢; ries ; ssed, labeled—500, 65c; 1,000, si 00: ; 000, —Postpaid: 100, 25c; 200, 35 60c; 1,000, 
Farms for Sale pe aed thousand, $ ,000, $16.00. Certified Porto Rico Pots $1.00. Express, 60¢ thousand 10, 000, $5.00. 
BROCCOLI—Green Ite n—100, 50c: 250, eg 5e; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, $¢ 0. PEPFERS—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant 
+. pen y ; aks ? ‘ 500, $1.50; 1,000, 0. Collect: 1,000, $1.50; 100% Live delivery guaranteed. Sunnydale Farms, California Wonder, Pimiento, and Hot Long Cay- 
ate iat anne” oft Pg ata gg NS iy bo ore and mors, I : Snowe I i: 1 Valdosta, Ga. one aene 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.30; 
ae © pe &, a iB, Avi of Pads ‘i r early nowball — Prepaic 00, 1,00¢ Express: a” thousand. 
Ce —,,. etek fae hs a come in 26 states, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Streng. EGG PLANTS —Black 3eauty—Same price as peppers. 
lished by the R a - a ss Mage Shty nod 50; and more, $2.00 a thousand, healthy. plants from treated seed. Millions’ read y May POTATO— Porto Rico—1 piethae: 100, 35c; 300, 75e; 
Man Aneonis Naren state Digest, 202 Gibbs Bldg , Certified — Pritchard or Scarlet’ Topper, 10. Safe delivery guaranteed. 1,000, $1.25; in lots 500, : $2.00. Express: $1.25 thousand, 
° vee Hels ast. pigs Special, Clark’s a. oe of 5,000 and up, $1.00 thousand, f. 0. b Gleason. CAU LIPLOWER— Barly Snowball—I -ostpaid: 50, 40¢; 
J - ee agg > Oo = 3 = aer, Marglobe, frimmer, Greater saltimore, Billie’s Plantation, Gleason, Tennessee. 100, 60c; 500, $2.00. Express: $2.50 thousand. 
hee. cen, Cotaleg ee eee Free— Diversified Stone—Prepaid: 100 G60c; 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00. — BROCCOLI 2 Ee Sprouting Broccoli Plants—same 
United Rise. & dele “306-FP ortina equipped, crops. Collect: 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 and more, $1.75 a 1,000. Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand, prepaid; price as cabbage. 
Cincinnati, Ohic gency, mes Star Building, pe_pPER—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, not prepaid, 65c. Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants— f&, A. GODWIN LENOX, GEORGIA, 
° a California Wonder, Pimiento, Red Cayenne, ats, $1.40 thousand, prepaid; not prepaid, $1.00. wes o ~ CH. 
" " ? ‘ ae age Tees Mtge Oa Prepaid: 50, 35c; 100, 60c; 250, $1 ), °78; Plants, $1.75 thousand, prepaid; not prepaid, 1 nia ants-——Milli Certifi 
ae aca fervrtnse te Bur ot Soll—Wette, 1,000, $2.75. Collect: 1,000, ' $2.00; 5,000 “and W. J. "Davis Plant Co., Vallosta, Ga. Somtek Doe ae tee Te ertified pure, and 
. id . entes vo . more, a thousanc ee qed peg ot mC aso d_ satisfactio: rug 
iPLANT Black Beaut dan 50, 50c; 100, Mississippi Certified Porto. Rico, ‘Nancy Halls, Yel- Pore Rag lng Mle eee on guaranteed. 
Alabama 5e; ~ $1.25; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Collect: low Yam, Early Triumph, Bunch Yam, Red Bliss, : : id c Ss 
a pa aa koe : . x -000, $3.00. Dooley Yam, Southern Queen, Jerseys, Florida Sweets >, > » se » spec 
. Desirable Farms g Any size $3 Acre. Box 45, SWEET POTATO — Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey— Potato Plants — 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75, delivered. Porto Rico Potato Plants Government ins pec ted and 
Fruithurst, Alabama. repaid: 500, $1.50: 1,000 250. Collect: 1,000 G ay =! Miss treated—80c thousand. Leading varieties Tomatoes— 
repaid: 5 50; 000, $2.50. ollect: 1,006, zeo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 90c thousand. Sweet and Hot Pepper—$1.25 thousand. 
$2.00; 5,000 and more, $1.50 a thousand. Woodrow Thornton, Screven, Ga 
Arkansas SCHROER PLANT FARMS Vv G Tomato Plants—Millions Ready—Stocky, field grown : oat ¥ : 
SC J ,A} ARMS, aldosta, Ga. : co elon 
Improved Farms Timber Lend No rocks, oe Al ga aged; yp ee Be ge ta. ee Real Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Stone, Matchless, Balti- 
ews 7 ig P > Pascy or 2 ne ” wet ousand ; a, , De ° »ts 5 " ‘ co—Wak ) 
Sheridan oo ey ee SS ‘Matiiows, Frostproof Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, mossed; fresh delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. rg ans 500 soe: "1000." doc. “none 
Ss — nd Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch, Marion Market, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. r RecN ‘ 
Fl e ropa Golden Acre; Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, pe, a Arr 
orida Collards—Postpaid: 200, 60c; 300, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, “One Cent Sale’’ — Cabbage, Onions, age a “Fairview’s’’ Quality Tomato Plants — 100% Live 
Farm for Sale— Acres 7” _ $1.65, Express collect, Cabbage, 2,000 or more, 60¢ Leading varieties—500, 5lc; 1,000, 76c; 2,06 $1.01; ts tite 5.0 50: 
or Sale—34 Acres—Ideal poultry and general Der iog0. Onions: ‘Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, 5000, 62.51. Certified Porto ‘Ricos-90, 65e; 1,000, ee eae ae ee 


farming. Good house. Two miles from highway. > ore Sweet Spanish—Postpaid: 500, 55c; 1,000, $1.06; 5,000, $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. South Ine., Quitman, Ga. 














Write J. M. Brown, Route 1, Lulu, Florida. 95e; 0, $2 15. oot BEES: prepaid, 6,000, $3.50: ex- Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 
= press, . ec! crate, 2.00. Sweet ‘otatoes— P Ve variety— 
Georgia Certified: Maney Hall, Porto Rico, Red Velvet; Toma- Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and Tomatoes—Leading Pench ie Pete Phe eee oe eee 
toes: Marglobe, Baltimore, Gulf State, June Pink, varieties; mossed and labeled—Express oped, $1.25 womate pyete 75¢c thousand Blarney ~ Plant Co., 
ACRES OF OPPORTUNITY Earliana, Bonny Best, McGee, New Stone, Dwarf thousand. Certified Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.5 100%  axiey, Georgia re * 
Stone; Cauliflower: Snowball, Large Algiers—Postpaid: Live delivery guaranteed. Kentucky Plant. * Seed nt ec ele ee 








300, 90c; 500, $1.20; express pre- Company, Hawesville, Ky. Certified—Red, Pink, Yellow Porto Rico Potatoes, 





























































EXCELLENT GENERAL PURPOSE FARM 100, 50c; 200, 75 





250 ACRES—175 in cultivation; gently rolling paid, 1,000, $1.75; postpaid, 1,000, wg 2,000, ex- Tomatoes, Cabbage Plants — $1.00 thousand; 10,000, 
fields ; > quality los < pe 2 ; press prepaid, $3.25. Pepper — Ruby King, World Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants—500, 35c; 1,000, q “ a Talter  Yoankala 
elds; fine quality loamy soil; running water; 40 Beater, California Wonder, Chinese Giant, Pimiento, 60c. Certified Tomato and Potato ‘Sp : $7.50. Peppers — $1.50 thousand. Walter Daniel, 





—500, 60c; Ty Ty, Georgia. 


ac rees* & D i Pr: y - ants 
acres in tung oil trees; some timber; main dwell Tabasco, Red Cayenne; Eggplant: New York Purple, 1,000, $1.00. Pepper and Eggplants—200, 50c; 500, 























Mad hag her paondirvcth crate he $450 Fe shade ton, Tie ben: fed are ate iad aaa ona Satisfaction guaranteed. sill For Sale — Yellow Porto Rico; Marglobe Tomato; 
' i} « own; e4 - ers, Ray y, Ga. ae , act ig A 
AMONG GEORGIA’S BEST— riety labeled; roots mossed; packed ventilated cartons. ne ee Mle ha ete oo iy yaa 
473 ACRES — Fine quality loam soil; beautiful Satisfaction guaranteed. W. G. Farrier Plant Com- Millions Certified Porté Rico Sweet Potato Plants— City, aa. ee : , ; ‘ 
laying fields; one mile from thriving market; ex- pany, Omaha, Texas. . $1.25 per thousand, any quantity wanted. Certified y 4 : 
cellent community ; nice farm house, six tenant Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Cash with Certified—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, and Bunch Ports 
houses, all in good repair. A farm you would be Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch 50, mossed, labeled orders. Quulity and count guaranteed. G. A. Carter,  cucet Potato Plants — $1.75 per thousand, postpaid. 
proud to own. variety name. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Rockingham, Georgia. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. P. Deuberry, Greenfiéld, 
LOW CASH PAYME Succession, Copenhagen, Early and rate Dutch—Post- Tennessee. i 


; 7 *AYMENT, cess: 0 ‘ ‘ 
LONG EASY TERMS. ‘Write paid: 200, 65e; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. GRADE A — CERTIFIED 





az Onion—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet Spanish * : ae Porto Rico Potato Plants — Prompt shipment. By y 
CHARLES C. MILLER, Richland, Ga. Prizetaker—Prepaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, Porto Rico, Dooley, Triumph Potato Plants mail, prepaid: $1.25 per 1,000; express not prepaid, 

$3. oo ee aie. ~—e rooted, on field gone. $1.35 per 1,000, delivered. April Ist delivery. $1.00. Large Grower and Dealer, A. Cameron, 

mossec abeled wi variety name—Livingston Globe, CUPP PLANT CO., Cullman, Ala. Baxley, Ga. 





r 
Maree, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earli- 
Texas ana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit—Pos 





Millions Improved Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
















































Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 50¢: 200, 75e; 300, $1.00; 500, $1. Certifi Por ic "es 5 , 
> 7 . € Whee e ’ . ertified Naney Hall and Porto Rico Plants — 500, Red or Pink Skin, and Tomato Plants, all leading va- 
po ype geen reid eee ae ‘Tex s at a low besee Pepper—Mossed and labeled—Chinese Giant; Bull Nose, $1.00; 1.000, ‘1. 50; 3,000, $4.00. Special prices on  yjeties—85e thousand, f.o.b. J. P. McLeod, Screven, Ga. 
pork Sais multe ee shade a couatey <a. Ruby King, Red Cayenne—Postpaid: 100, 65¢; 200, jarge’ orders. Carefully packed; roots mossed. Safe 
well, includir ae te athe “kat By: Pena $1.00; 500, $1.75; 0, $2.50. Full count, prompt arrival guaranteed. Kyle McMackins Plant Company, Sunnydale on ato Plants—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.00; 

» including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure shipment, ‘safe arrival satisiaction guaranteed. Union Bruceton, Tennessee, 25,000, $16.0 Express only. Cash or ¢.o.d. Satis- 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich Plant Company Texarkana, Arkansas ze . ; ¥ Valdosta, Ga 
and fertile soil. Good towns, good roads, exc@llent 9 _ eras “4 pe ; me faction socamained Sunnydale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 
schools. Let me send yo ricu F yub. Tomato Plants, $1.00; ten thousand up, 75c. -ab- 

“The Earth.”’ Write ies fe ural be ree | Highly Improved Red Velvet and Yellow Porto Ricos, bage and Onions, 60c; ten thousand up, 50c¢.  TVorto Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato Pia 

Freight and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, Nancy Halis, White Yams, Early Triumphs Potato Rico Potatoes, $1.00. ‘Peppers, $1.50. Leading varie- thousand. a , erietin Tomatoes—75e. Hot. an 

21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. Plants; Marglobe, Stone, BreakO’day, Gulf State To- ties. Good plants. Miller Hardware & Furniture Co., Sweet Pepper—$1.2 G. Thompson, Screven, Ga. 
mato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Royal King, Bull Nose, Lakeland, Georgia, . 

Southeast Texas—Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands California Wonder, Ruby Giant Pepper; Egg- Millions ¥ stproof Cabbage Plants — Wakefields, 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and Plants, New York Improved and Black Beauty—$1.50 Million Certified Plants—Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.06 Dutch, Copen"iagen Market — 500, 40c; 1,000, 65¢; 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming thousand, All plants government inspected and treated. thousand; Marglobe Tomato Plants, 85e thousand; Ruby 3,000 up at 40c. Southern Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
belt where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back- Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. King Pepper, 30c hundred, $2.00 thousand. Any quan- . - “3 , 
to-the-Farm movement and live at home. For prices, Jord, Graham, Ga. tity. Quick shipment. Vernon Plant Co., Rocking- Certified Yellow and Red Skin Porto Rico Potato 
terms, location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum ham, Georgia. Plants—$1.00 thousand. Tomato Pleats 0). thou: 
Building, Houston, Texas. Plant Assortment — 200 Frostproof Cabbage, 200 and. Plants ready. M. N. Ridley, Baxley, Ga. 









y " F 5 P 95 > Quality Plants — Onion, Cabbage, and Collard—$1.00 
Quite, ee Temeaes. 32 Eespers. Sf Sagres. Cone Pepper, Tomato, Sweet Potato, State Certified, Grade A Porto Rico—Strong, well 


sol V irgini flower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts—All $1.00 postpaid. Per thousand, prepaid. 
irginia 4 H occoll, F I E 4 ts ; racte: — $1. I nd, postpaid, 
" 7 D 50c: 65 . f Eegplant—$1.75 repaid. Our business built on rocted, quality plants $1.15 per thousa I 
Mixed as wanted, 200, 50c; 650, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, and Eggplan $ >, prepaic 0 Mee Tosik: Ga. Prompt shipment. W. D. Arnold, Purvis, Miss. 



























onus in. _werma = Free Catalog. Belt Realty, postpaid. Express collect, 5,000, $5.00. Large, tough, satisfied customers. Parrish Plant Co., 

hand selected. Leading varieties. Mossed, packed in ae : i TER es — Marg y at 1.10 
Appraisal waited cqtaner. ramp show satngction Ceti Tomate, Pian hg 835: Lh TG; gaan, tse gf thot Cattaneo 

suaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. ‘otato ants—o' oe; -50. bbag } f s ; ato, “ Sa abbage, 

Authentic Land A Pree “ i Plat ean = : : sats ss Onion Plants—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. ose price 80¢ thousand. T. B. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 

entic Lanc ppraisals—Alabama, Georgia—Pla arge antity. Z ms ‘o., Vi G4. - 
furnished. R. A. Jemison, 1610 13th Ave. a. Bir. Genuine Improved Government Inspected and Treated 0" /#rse quantity. Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga 500 Cabbage, Onion, or Tomato Plants—Free and 
—- caches Red and Fink Skin Forto Ricos, Nancy Hall, Karly Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—60c thousand. postpaid for selling 50 Come ee sack Order 


= TS SsTriumph Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand. — Marglobe, Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Eggplants today. Fairview Farms, Inc., 




































































oe) gpa Break O'Day, New Stone Tomato Plants—$1.00 thou- jing po Wiante-01.60 thousand: Leading varieties — ——— 
sand. Royal King, Pimiento, California Wonder Pep- 3¢ *epper © lants—>. ae On a ertiied PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
- Plants per Plants; Black Beauty Exggplants—30c hundred; Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. = <a ie nigga Pore tcl 
31.50 thousand. Prompt shipment, Guaranteed. Satis- Millions Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato Plants— pen and Strong—1,000, $1.00: 5,000, $4.7 
. faction or money refunded. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. > 5 > —$1.00 thou- anc trong 
gee — THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 70c thousand. aot Rico Potato viene 0 - oa! One Day Service. 
iy mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation sand. Ruby ng Pepper ants—$1.5) jousand. ‘ / 
charges | unless aine advertiser quotes a “prepaid P Tomato and Onion Plants—Large, stalky, well rooted, Prompt shipment. Gardner Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. UNITED PLANT GROWERS, Alma, Ga 
price’ in his . This rule shall govern trans- hand selected, roots mossed. Tomatoes—Earliana, John 7 " a spected 
actions between our plant fp ce Pll and buyers. Baer, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Stone, Early Jewel—200, Millions Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected; count _ Prepaid by Mail or Express—Government, tne ee 
60c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 2,000, $3.00. and quality guaranteed—80c thousand, any quantity. Yellow or Pink Skin Porto Rico. nee F 
Onion — Wax, Bermudas, | Sweet Spanish — 500, 50c; Certified Marglobe Tomato eee ee, nee: One per 1,000. Ready. J. B. Eason, Sereven, Ga. 
,000, 85c¢; 3,000, 00. . Sati ion lay service. Southern Farms, ckingham, Ga. 
Bulbs aeecaniaon . pe PR gg mags oy isch 3 Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants, fe ro 
Plant Gladiolus Bulbs now for Fall Blooms — 100 Send No Money—Pay Postman. ‘Tomato, Cabbage, $1.00 thousand. Tomato, 75c; 5,000, $3. oa , 
Bulbs, $1.00. J. B. Coke, Maeon, Ga, “Plants of Quality’’—Leading varieties; open field Onion Plants—Leading varieties; any assortment—500, varieties. B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, o. 
ee . — grown; mossed, labeled, variety named.’ Tomatoes, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.50. Roots mossed. Prompt Pls nts— Postpaid: 
_100 Blooming Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00, prepaid. Cabbage, Onions, Certified Porto Rico eg shipment. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Certified Pure Porto Rico Potato rie » 10,000, 
Nashville Bulb Farm, Nashville, Gi. press prepaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $7.00; —— 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35; f.o.b.: 5,000, ape 
10,000, $12.50. 100% Live delivery | ete or Tomato, Cabbage, Onion Piante--taading saristie- $9.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Georg ae 
: duplicate shipment free and prepaid. Kentucky Plant Pay on arrival. Any assortment—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. : 3 wh i, 
Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato Company, Owensboro, Ky. Varieties labeled; roots messed. Prompt shipment Certified Running and Bunch Porto Rico, Newt pom 
—_— guaranteed. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. and Dooley Yam Potato Plants—$1,50 per 
Buy Quality Plants — Frostproof Cabbage, Golden Potato Plants — Improved Porto Rico, treated and — paid. R. I, Teem & Sons, Cullman, Ala. 
= Copenhagen Market, Charleston, Flat (Dutch, All-  inspected—$1.00 thousand. Field grown Tomato—Mar- Better Quality Plants Cost No More—yYields larger; 7. 1 Porto Ricos— 
nead, Allseason—Prepaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. globe, Stone, Baltimore—75 cents. Bermuda Onion— _ keeps better. Certified Porto Rico Potatoes and Toma- Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls and Fo 


Good strong plants—1,000, $1.25. Large lots cheaper. 


Collect: 1,000, 90c; 5,000 and more, 75¢ a thousand. 60 cents thous R " . Ga - > Cab nd Bermuda Onions, 
) c cents ousand. oots mossed. Full count. Guaran toes, $1.00. Frostproof Cabbage anc Thashnean’s ‘lant: Pavel: "McKenzie, Tenn. 
































































Onion — Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker, Bermudas, and teed immediate delivery. (c y P a ‘itzgerald 75¢e. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga 
Crystal, Wax — Prepaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25.' Col- Georgia. ee ae Ce ee = : . : Nancy Hall, 
lect 5,000 and more, 60c a thousand. Write for prices Leading Varieties Cabbage and Onions—50c thou- Certified Running and Bunch Porto Rico, rr ens 
on Tomato, Pepper, Broccoli, and Cauliflower Plants. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand; sand; Potatoes, $1.25; Tomatoes, $1.00; Pepper, $1.50. and Dooley Yam Potato Plants—$1.50 per 
soatiey plants and prompt service guaranteed. F. W. 5,000, $5.00. Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Baltimore— Write for prices on large lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. paid. Teem Plant Co., Cullman, Ala, a 
hroer, Jr., Grower of Quality Plants, Valdosta, Ga. 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Cabbage Plants— B. F. Howell Plant Co., Lakeland, Ga. kin Porto Rico ; 
Waikefiels Pe Copenhagen—500, 40c; 1,000, 65c; Upshaw’s Better Quality Yellow  § ne {Moun 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 85c; $1.50 thousand. 3,000, $1.35; 5,000, $2.00. Quality, count, Promptness Sweet Potato Plants—Millions ready May 10—Strong Sweet Potato Plants—-$1.50 thousand, delivere 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand. Marglobe, guaranteed. "American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. healthy plants from treated seed. Prompt shipment, tain View Farms, Rydall, Georgia. a 
Baltimore, and Matchless Tomato Plants — 500, 70c; —- safe delivery guaranteed. $1.25 per 1,000, delieverd. “ Nane: 
1.25 thousand. Ruby King, California Wonder, and Cabbage Plants—Several Best Varieties—60c thou- MecCaleb’s Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. Certified Running and Bunch Porte Bie 9. ney Het 
Jersey Special, Pepper—500, 90c; $1.50 thousand. Egg- sand. Tomato Plants—75e thousand; Marglobe and and Dooley Potato Plants—$1.35 per 1 
Plants and Hot Pepper—same price as Sweet Pepper: Baltimore. Pepper _Plants—Bell or Hot—40c hundred; Government Inspected Potatoes and Tomatoes—Plants, Euel Hudson, Route 6, Cullman, 1s, ___'___ a 
‘ 1 pleats postpaid. Express collect — Tomato, 75¢ $2.50 thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants—75e $1.00 thousand. Pepper and Egeplants—$1.50 thou- h Potato Plant 
housa Pepper and Potatoes, . $1.00 thousand. thousand. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 sand. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Certified Porto Rico and Early Triump! Foley, Ala: 
R. Toaihee. Pitts, Ga. thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Bonnie Plant Farm, Graham, Ga. $1.20 thousand, prepaid. R. L, Teem, ‘ 
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Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 





Strawberries 


























5,000,000 Straw- 

















Berry Plants of Superior Quality: 
ed Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, ; “ 
— 000 or more, $1.15. Mrs. C. H. Voigt, betty Plants — Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, 
deliver 1 “Stancevilié, “Ala. Premier, and other leading varieties. Raspberry and 
Telephone A aa . a meme td Plants. Grape Vines. Currant and se 
—— ms berry Bushes. Asparagus Roots. Our Spring, 1936, 
> > on ae 
Sweet Potato, Plants 008, me. “paeata Pie Catalog is chuck full of good things. It’s Free. Write 
strong plants Ge: cas Teen, 4 : for it. Sountiiul Ridg2 Nurseries, Box C, Princess 
Plant gb as Az ct ee aa ots a _ Anne, Maryland. 
Red Skin Por to Ric Potato Plants — $1.35 “ i 3 
Pare erelivereds 10,000, $10.00, collect. W. 0. Millions Genuine Maryland Missionary Strawberry 
thousar vier. Branch, Gs plants, $1.50 per thousand at Castleberry, Thurmond 
Watdrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. Farm, Castleberry, Ala. 
Nancy Hall, Porto ai gence 4 agrtey Potato arty sera naa 
e ding Varieties Cabbage — ‘lifton 
Rig’ Hawesville, Kentucky. Seeds 
“Faprove!. Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.50, LEADING PASTURE GRASSES 
delivered. Prompt delivery. Write for quantity prices. eg igs Sesbania, Cane, Corn, 


Geo, Thompson, Odum, Ga. 





L. No. 11 Cotton, Bez 





S, etc. 





«hal 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand; 
5,000, $4.50. Count, promptness guaranteed. Clyde 
Barren, Rockingham, Ga. 





x Pabbage, Tomatoes, Peppers—$1.00 
ions —65« thousand. Leading varieties. 
Farms, Franklin, Texas. 


4.000 Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants, 
$1.75; 2.000 -Cabbage Plants, $1.25. W. W. Warren, 
Carrizo | “Springs, Texas. 


thousand.  On- 
Oneda Plant 














Gng-day Service—C ertified Porto. ‘Rico “Potato | Plants. 
1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.75. Cash with order. Mullis 
Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, $1.00; 
5,000, $4.75. Prompt shipment. Farmers’ Plant Ex- 

Ga 


change, Alma, 





Inspected— 
Boyette, 


Potato Plants—Government 


Porto Rico 
Prompt shipment. WwW. 


$1.00 thousand. 
Bristol, Georgia. 





i 
A. Grade Porto Rico, Dooley, Triumph Potato Plants, 
$1.25 thousand, delivered. J. I. Livingston, Route 6, 











Cullman, Ala. 

Millions Nancy Hall Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.00 phousand; 10,000, $9.00. Parks Plantation, 
Gleason, Tenn 
Pure Red, also Pink Skin Porto Ricos—90c_ per 
1,000; $1.15, postpaid. S. L. Norris, Route 1, Quit- 
man, Georgia. 

Pure Strain Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.35  thou- 


sand, prepaid; $1.00, express collect. J. C. McDonald, 


Vildosta, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants, 
$1.20 thousand, prepaid. S. E. Teem, Foley, Ala. 





Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 
thousand, postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 














F. er, Rockingham, Ga.—Ecrly Triumph and 
Porto Mico aia Plants—31.00 per thousand. 





Million Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 








1,000, f.0.b. Kimbrel Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Potato and Tomato Plants, 75c: Pepper, $1.50 per 
thousind. Steedley P!tant Firm, Baxley, Ga. 

Potato and Tomato Plents — 75c. Pepper — $1.50 
per 1,000. Miles Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions: 
$3.75. Bristol Plant Company, Brist ol, 


Tomato and Pepner 
Youcll, Plant Grower, 


eee ted—5,000, 
Ga 





Plonts—$1.00 thousand. A. 


Boynton, Flor'da 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 


Alebama Plant Company, Cullman, Al. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—75e thousand. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Certified 
Quitmen Potato Co., 





Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. 











Pepners—$1.00 “thousand, South- 


Baxley, Ga. 


Potato, Tomato, 
eastern Plant Farm, 





Potito and Marglebe Tomato Plants—$1.00 per 1,006. 
Baxley Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Potato, Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand, F. L. Carter, 


Coffee, Georgia. 





Flowers 
$1.00 OUTDOOR BEDDING 


PLANT COLLECTION 
BEAUTIFY YOUR OUTDOOR BEDS 


2 Rare and Beautiful Little Plants 
of Flowers and Evergreens. 


This collection consists of 1 snreading Italian Cy- 
press, i Italian Cypress, 1 Chinese Arborvitae, 1 
Sieboldi Arborvitae, 5 Snapdragons, 1 Geranium, 
Verbena, 1 Coleus, 2 Stocks, 1 Begonia, 2 Ager- 
atum, 1 Plumb:go, 1 fern, 1 English Ivy. 
These plants are grown in pots and shipped with dirt 
on them, which makes them eisy to grow for your 
beds and boxes. This collection of 20 plants sent 
Postnaid for only $1.00. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—lLarge Flowering Types— 
Red. Yellow, Pink, Bronze, Purple, Lavender. 
These plants are grown in pots and are not just 
cuttings, but strong plants Each 13¢ 
6 for 70c; 12 for $1.3 
GERANIUMS—Red, White, Salmon..... 





Each 13¢ 





AGERATUM — Blue ..............--- Each 12¢ 
PLUMBAGO—Fine for baskets... .. Each 18¢ 
DEVILS IVY—For fern dishes . Each 18¢ 
QUEENS WREATH—Pink Vine Each 18¢ 
SNAPDRAGONS—Red, Yellow, Pink.... Each 8c 


FEATHER OR LACE FERNS Each 13¢ 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Guarantee Satisfaction or money hack. 


NAUGTON FARMS, 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


Ship C.0.D. 





Chrysanthemums—Over 200 varieties, grown as hob- 
¥—All types and colors. Surplus plants sold. Popular 
Prices. Cutalog free. I. A. Spivey, Box 574, Mont- 


Somery, Alabama. 
llamas 





Peelens—Two gpozen Nice Young Plants—Postpaid 


be door, $1.25. Any color or mixed. Buckley 

ranium Company. Springfield, Tlinois. 

Needle re ener i ce SD 

paver Lilies—White, 5c: Pink, 65¢: Blue, 75e; 
Lotus, 85c. Catalog Free. (Cottage Gardens, 


Livingston, ‘Alabama. 





Nursery Stock 


Trees of Select Quality—Kor Spring Planting—We 

for spring planting 150,000 one-year Apple: 
two-year-olds: hest’ new and older 
Select Peach Trees—One-year and 
Nut Trees, all kinds. Ornamentals of all 
tree t We specialize in growing Apple and Peach 

or commercial orchardists. All stock thoroughly 


perverted for trueness to name. 1936 Catalog ready. 
A Free. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. Box C, Princess 
me, Maryl land 








,, Sell rut Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 

ee rgamental Trees.- Good side line. Perma- 
ne Particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
. Ga. 5 








‘Spinish—As long as I 





Pwrite for Catalog and Price 


R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 





Peas—White and Buff Crowders. 
Otootan Beans. Georgia 
Cuban Queen, Dixie, 


Karsten & Denson 


All Types Field 
Velvet, Biloxi, and 
and Runner Peanuts. 
Mountain Melon Seed. 
Macon, Georgia. 





and 
Company, 


Spanish 
Stone 





Soybeans, Cowpeas, Peanuts 
Prices advancing fast. No collect 
N. Smith, Tennille, Gn». 





Veivet Beans, 
or wire for prices. 
wires accepted. T. 


— Write 





HARDY ALFALFA, $5.90 — GRIMM ALFALFA 
$7.50 — White Sweet Clover, $2.90—Yellow, $4. 00 
Red Clover, $10.30. All 60 pounds bushel. Triple re- 
cleaned. Keturn seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 





ISuchanan’s Seed are Analyzed by an Expert—Every 





sick bears tag showing you what you are getting. 
Cataog Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sound Chufas, $2.50 bushcl. Running Peanuts, 4c 


varieties Snap Beans, 10c pound. Paige 


Flor-da. 


pound. All 
Pinnell, Gainesville, 





For Sale—Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Farm Seeds. 


H. M. Franlin & Co., Tennilie, Georgia. 





Suchanan Sells Seeds — Catalog Free. Buciuanan’s, 


Memphis, Tenn 





Beans 





WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoo- 
tans. Neither does our advertising guarantee cover 
Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities advise 
us that Indiana Laredo Seeds and true redo 
seeds are similar in appearance. We are not liable 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Laredo 
for the true Laredo Soybeans. 











5,000 Bushels Early Speckle Velvets—98% Germina- 
tion, $1.00 bushel; %o_ germination, 85c. Bunch, 
$2. 00. Otootan, $3.40. Biloxi, $2.00. Mixed Peas, 
$1.50. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Soybeans — Getting scarce—10 varieties. 
Write for prices. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn 


ag 2%-busiel 
e's. River 





Velvet Beans—In 
Bartow, Ga. 


For 
sacks. 





Genuine Otootan “Beans- —$3.! 50 per bushel. W. C. 
Wilson, Davisboro, Ga. 

High Germination Otootan 
Belhaven, N, 








Soybeans. L. Mercer, 





Beggarweed 
Improvement and a Plentiful Supply of 
sow your fields in Beggarweed when you 
Thomson, 


For Soil 
Bird Feed, 
lay by. Write for wholesale prices. W. H. 
Seed Grower, Lloyd, Florida. 





Bur Clover 
Giant Type — Write for illustrated pamphlet and 





prices. G. Perry, Jr., aud, Miss. 
Corn 
Whatley’s Proll fie-— Fie selected from stalks having 
two to six eirs each. Yeevil resistant. Germination 
test 97% Price, $200 bushel; half bushel, $1.25; 
peck, 75c, here. W. H. Bolton, Griffin, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June Corn made 
60 bushels to acre in 1935 while many crops failed. 
Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cotton 
D. P. L. No. 11 COTTON SEED 


First Year From Originator. 


99% Pure; 95% Germination. Staple, fit- 
teen-sixteenths to inch and_ sixteenth. 
1,200 Pounds seed cotton makes 500-525- 
pound bale. 


$1.00 per Bushel — $50.00 per Ton. 
EMMETT P. KING, 
Half and Half Cotton Seed— 


Will mature 
will pro- 


Leighton, Ala. 





Buchanan’s Recleaned 
Grown along northern edge Cotton Belt. 
10 to 15 days earlier than seed grown south; 
duce more dollars to an acre than any cotton. Our 3 
years’ reputation as seedsmen bick of these seed. 100 
pounds, $4.50; 500, $21.00; 1,000, $40.00; ton, $75.00. 
Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





-Heavy Fruiter—Three-Bale Acre Cotton—Only few 
hundred bushels best selected seed left. Special, 
$1.50 bushel, any amount. Seed shipped same day 
order received. Send money order. Rush! Vandiver 
Seed Co., + Lavonia, Ga. 





1,000 Bushels Stoneville No. 2 Cotton Seed, 
even weight bags—$1.00 per bushel. 
Monticello, Ga. 


For Sa!e- 
packed in new 
L. O. Benton, 





° 
Crotalaria 
CrotaJaria—Early strain; choice, clean, scarified. Less 
than * pounds, 14¢c; 100 pounds, 12%c pound, f.o.b. 
Farmers’. has. came A. Moore, Mgr., Marion, Ala. 





’ Ginseng 
Make Money Growing Ginseng—Free Séed Offer— 
Booktet’ for stamp. Box 446-F, Mi-mi, Florida. 





Raise Ginseng Roots — Particulars. Free. Fezler, 
7, 


Patchogue, N. 





Grass 


Carpet Grass Seed—New Recleaned, 9 cents pound, 
f.o.b. H. T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 





Lespedeza 
New Crop, Recleaned—Tennessee 76, Kobe, and Com- 
mon Lespedeza Seed—Fifteen cents pound. Jno, W. 
Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 





Peanuts ; 
Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Rut and Small White 
$3.75 per hundred 


have 
pounds. W. R. Strickland, Clio. “Ala. 


Peanuts 
SEED PEANUTS — Order Now! 
BE SURE AND BUY YOUR PEANUT SEED 
EARLY TO GET THE BEST QUALITY. 
We offer Small White Spanish, shelled, 6 cents 
per pound; Spanish, in hull, recleaned, 5 cents per 


pound. Virginia Runner and Bunch Peanuts, in hull, 
4% cents per pound. Cash with order; f.o.b. 


° FARMERS GIN COMPANY, 
Edison, Georgia. 











Peas 
For Sale—Two Thousand Bushels Peas—Br.cbhams, 
Clays, Irons, Whippoorwills, and Mixel. Write for 
prices. G. P. Walker & Son, Hurtsboro, Ala. 
Get My Prices on All Kinds Peas, “Sorghum § Seed, 
Peanuts, June Corn. Geo, M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Brown Eyed Sugar Crowder Peas—' Ten cents pound, 
here. E. G. Colvin, Locust Grove, Georgi. 





Popcorn Wanted 
Popcorn Wanted—Send 1-pound sample. 
seed. Stevens & Co., 1619 No. Hoyne Ave., 


Write us for 
Chicago. 





Sesbania 


Sesbania (Scarified) is Rapid G 
ume for farmers, truckers, citru 
Will qualify, Government. rental benefits. 
quail feed. Have Benne for doves. Catalog. 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 


Sudan 
——SUDAN GRASS—— 


GREATEST KNOWN ANNUAL FOR 
EARLY GRAZING AND HAY 


Every farmer and stock man should plant it. All 
kinds of stock and poultry prefer it. Mail $1.00 
for ‘“‘Dollar Package’’ delivered in your mail box. 
$1.10 East of Mississippi.) Plants one-half acre. 
Special prices on larger quantities. Money re- 
funded if not pleased upon receipt. 


SUMMEROUR & SON, 





rowing Summer Leg- 
srowers—$7.00 cwt. 
Unsurpassed 
Lam-* 











Vernon, Texas. 





Witevctis 


Watermelon Seed—Improved Kleckley Sweet, 75c per 
pound, prepaid, and special‘ culture treatise. Ernest 
C. Moody, Box 623, Garden City, Kansas. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 
ATZ’S MAMMOTH CHICKS 
THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY. 
SEXED or UNSEXED as you like them. 


Matured stock rigidly culled and _ thor- 
oughly blood tested. We guarantee 100% 


alive delivery. Postage prepaid. We also 
carry a Livability Guarantee. 
UNSEXED— 

Real R. I. Reds, pha 7 Wyandottes, extra good— 
100, $8.45; 500, $41 

White, Barred and os Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
00, $8.45; 500, $41.75. 

White, Black, and Buff Minorcas Cre. Seite 
real N. H. Reds—100, $9.45; 500, $46 


Golden Buff, Big English White, density ‘Brown 







Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Assorted—100, $7.95; 

500, $39.25. 
(For Utility Grade, Deduct 1 cent 

from the above prices. xan 

Assorted for Layers, unsexed....... $ 6.40 $32.00 

Day-old Pullets in Heavy Breeds.... 10.95 54.25 

Day-old Pullets in Leghorns..... 14.95 74.25 

Minorca Pullets ......ccccecccs 15.95 79.25 

Heavy Breed Cockerels 7T¥%c to 10c each 

Assorted Light Breed Cockerels ........ ++ 3c each 


Sexed 90% Accuracy and when better chicks are 
hatched, Atz’s will hatch them. For prices for 
Hi-Record Chicks and other information, write for 
our Big Beautiful Illustrated Catalog. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES, 
Box 5, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


61 
Baby Chicks 


Pinaire Pay Chicks are Best by Test — Livability 
guarantee covers every chick. Why risk your money on 
ordinary chicks when Pinaire Chicks make you bigger 
broilers, lay more eggs, and make you more profits. 
Don’t fail to try an order this season and be convinced. 





Blood tested. Single Comb Reds, White, Barred, Buit 
Rocks, White Rye scuneee Buff Orpingtons—50, $4.50 
100, $7.95; 500, $39.2 1,00 77.50. Large Type 
White Leghorns, Buff, Bron Leghorns, Anconas—50, 
$4.20; 100, $7. 500, $36.75; 1,000, $72.50. White, 
ag Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes—100, $8.95; 
2 New Hampshires, Brahmas, Austra- 
se Jersey Black, White Giants — $9.45. Heavy 
assorted—$6.90. Assorted—$5.95. We guarantee 100% 


two weeks, 
Immedi- 


live arrival and replace any you lose first 
half price. Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. 
ate or future delivery. Order direct from this ad. 
Reduce these prices %e per chick oh last week 
in May. Get prices on sexed chick Pinaire Poultry 
Farm and | Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 














CHICKS OF DISTINCTION 
SEXED OR UNSEXED. 


THOUSANDS OF BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 
HATCHING FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


We Guarantee Supiity and 100% Alive 


elivery. 

Unsexed POSTAGE PREPAID. 100 500 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds..... $8.45 $41.50 

Buff Orpingtons, White Wyancdottes... 8.45 41.50 
Anconas, beautiful Buff, S. C. Dark 

Br. and Wh. Leghorns (large type). 7.95 39.00 

Heavy Assorted 7. 95 39.00 





Giants, Silver Laced Wyandott 
H. Reds, Wh., Blk., Buff foun, 9.95 49.00 
Chicks from Standard Grade, Deduct 1 cent 

per chick from above prices. 

Assorted for Layers 100 chicks, 

Extra high producing Blk. and Wh. 100 
Leghorns, Wh., Blk. Australorps...$1 

Day-old Pullets in Heavy Breeds.... 12.4! 

Day-old Pullets in Light Breeds.... 


Each aie - 10¢ 
Each 5c 
- Each 4c 





6.40 


Heavy Breed gad Sasesie ste 
Leghorn Cockere 
Assorted Light Cockereis 





Write for Illustrated Circular and 
Further Details. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY, 
Box 1, New Albany, Indiana. 





Buy Our Master Bred Chicks — They cost you no 
more. Every chick is backed by a livability guarantee. 
You are always protected with Clover Valley Chicks. 
Purebred sturdy stock. Selected, bred, mated 30 years 
by one of America’s oldest established firms. Assures 
greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broilers, 





more profits. Blood tested 12 consecutive years. Master 
Bred Single Comb Reds, Barred, Buff. White Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes—50, $1.75; 100, 
$8.45; 500, $41.75: 1,000, $82.50. Large Type White 
Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas—50, 4.50; 
00, $7.95; 500, $39.25; 1,000, $77.50. Silver Laced, 


Buff, Minorcas—100, 
3rahmas, Aus- 
Heavy assorted— 


Columbia Wyandottes, White, 
$8.95; 1,000, $87.50. New Hampshires, 
tralorps, Black, bir Giants—$9.45. 
$7.40. Assorted—$6.0 We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. 
We guarantee 100% “a arrival and replace any you 
lose first two weeks. half price. Catalog Free. Can 
make immediate or future delivery. Order direct from 
this ad. Reduce these prices %e per chick starting 
last week in May. Get prices on sexed chicks. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Dox 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 


BLOOD TESTED QUALITY 
100% B.W.D. TESTED CHICKS. 
HUSKY, VIGOROUS, BRED FOR vizaiere: 
FASTER GROWING QUICKER PROFITS. 
They’re not the sleepy kind. Our AAA HOLLY- 
WOOD or TANCRED LEGHORNS have size; are 
real Egg Capacity; 4% to 6% pounds each. Trap- 

nested records, 250 and un, 

MATED WITH PEDIGREED COCKERELS 
From hens with records between 300 and 315 eggs; 
sired by sons of hens with records over 320 eggs. 
Prepaid, 100% Alive Guaranteed. 100 500 
AAA Hollywood or Tancred Leghorns. bas M4 $45. 00 
Big Type White Leghorns........... 50 
S. C. Reds, Barred, White Rocks. r 30 36. 50 
oo ee”: errr rere reer 6.50 32.50 

Write for Special Prices on Large Quantities. 
Our Business Built by SATISFIBD CUSTOMERS. 

Reference: Central State Bank, Calera, Ala. 

Order From this Ad — Immediate Shipment. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 

Route 1, Box 90, Calera, Alabama. 








New Low Prices on Dubois High Quality Chicks— 


Effective May 17th — Always dependable. A_ four- 
teen-day guarantee which protects you. All chicks 
hatched in new Smith All Electric Machines of 


the latest type. All flocks blood tested and culled for 
high egg production. We have thousands of satisfied 
customers who say Dubois County Hatchery Chicks 
make them larger profits. If you have never raised 
Dubois County Hatchery chicks, send in your order today 
for our big, thrifty over-size chicks hatched from old 
hen eggs. 100% live delivery guaranteed. We pay 
postage. Will ship c.o.d. is desired. Barred, White, 
T Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons—$7.45 per 100; $14.75 per 200; $36.50 
. White, Buff, and Black Minorcas, Silver 
Wyandottes — $8.00 per 100; $15.85 per 200; 
New Hampshire Reds—$8.40 per 100: 


Laced 
$39.00 per 500. 


$16.65 per 200. White Giants—$9.80 per 100. White 
Leghorns (Tom Barron English gl ae An- 
conas, Brown, 00; $13.65 


Heavy mixed. | 
$12. -50 per 500. Assorted mixed—$5.0 
per 100; $9. 95 | per 300. Prompt delivery. For ee 
on larger orders, write for free literature. Dubois 
County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





4,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 


This huge volume has been reached in the short 
space of 15 years. Here is the answer: We have 
only the HIGHEST QUALITY CHICKS, that are 
hatched in the most modern and scientific incu- 
bating equipment. Our chicks Live, they Grow, 
Feather Quickly, and make you a Profit. 
Repeat Orders from our customers and 
their neighbors have been so heav 
that we have increased our output eac 
year right through the depression. 
ORDER DAVIS CHICKS THIS YEAR AND BB 
SURE OF SUCCESS AND PROFITS. 
Only One Grade—MY BEST. 
(Sexed or Unsexed, whichever you prefer.) 
For Immediate Shipment. 100 250 500 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks....$8.45 $91.00 $41.75 
S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes. 8.45 21.00 41.75 
Buff Orpingtons, White and 

We WERMOPORS. onsicc cc ccsnss 8.45 21.00 41.75 
(English) Wh. Leghorns, Buff 

and Br, Leghorns, Anconas... 7.95 19.75 39.25 
OE Sok. c mss packeeeeses MP ‘genes. saeee 
PEP re een ct eee 6.90 


For shipments after May 17, deduct le per chick 
on all straight breeds, and %c per chick on heavy 
mixed chicks, 
We Pay Postage, Guarantee 100% Live Delivery, 
god give additional protection for 14 days. 

Catalog Free. 


DAVis POULTEY FARM, 
Route 16, amsey, Indiana. 


Use Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—They make you big- 
broilers, better layers. Livability guarantee <de- 
scribed in catalog. Why gamble with chicks else- 
where when such low prices bring you chicks from 
Indiana’s leading breeding stock? Be sure of your 
profits this year and use our Hi-Grade Chicks. White, 
Barred, Buff Rocks, Single Comb Res, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—50, $4.50; 100, $7.95; 500, 
$39.25; 1,000, $77.50. Large type White Leghorns, 
horns—50, $4.20; 100, $7.45; 


ew Hampshtres, 
100, $8.95; 1,000, $87.50. Jersey White, Black Giants, 
Australorps, Brahmas — $9.45. Heavy assorted—$6.90. 
Assorted—$5.90. Blood tested. Get prices on Sexed 
Baby Pullets and Cockerels. Postage paid. Can ship 
c.o.d. Immediate or future delivery, as you wish. (at- 
alog Free. Order direct from this ad. Reduce these 
prices %c per chick starting last week in May. Get 
prices on sexed chicks. Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, 
Milltown, Indiana. 


U. S. APPROVED CHICKS 
Pullorum Tested. 


PRICES REDUCED—EStotive May 10th. 

50 100 300 
Rhode Island Reds.......-. $2.00 $4.00 $7.50 $21.00 
Barred Rocks 4.00 7.50 21.00 
Buff Orpingtons 4.00 7.50 21.00 


Wyancottes, | 











White Wyandottes ....... 2.00 4.09 7.50 21.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 2.00 4.00 7.50 21.00 
p RP RY Ars ae 2.00 4.00 7.50 21.00 
White Leghorns 2.00 3.75 7.00 20.00 
Brown Leghorns 2.00 3.75 7.00 2000 
Mottled Anconas ......... 2.00 3.75 7.00 20.00 
Heavy assorted .......... 2.00 3.75 7.00 20.00 


Thousands Weekly. 
Prepaid—Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, 


Florence, Alabama. 
(U. S. Approved.) 


“More Fried Chicken in 1936’’ was Bill Casper’s 
reason for buying more baby chicks this yeor. But 
Martha knew that 100 laying pulléts would bring her 
extra spending money. An extra $10.00 a month from 
eggs will surely pay lots of bills. Buy your Baby 
Chicks from Progressive Farmer advertisers — they’re 
guaranteed reliable. 


bere ginge: CHICKS—Buy Southern chicks, 


offer you choice of 8 popular breeds. All stock 
po B. - Culled and Rlood Tested. Write today 
for our FREE FEED offer and price list. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51-G. Bristol, Va. 


Prompt Shipment. 











(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Baby Chicks 





85,000 SEYMOUR CHICKS ,P2#. 
From Big Eggs, Blood Tested Stock, and High 
Producing Strai Hatched in newest type 65,000 


egg-unit Electric Smiths. 

NEW LOW PRICES ee a } 17th. 

(i 500 

Barred, Buff, White Rocks... $6. "05 $20.70 $34.25 
Reds, White Wyandottes, and 

Buff Orpingtons ............ 6.95 20.70 
English or American Strain 

White Leghorns . 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Heavy Mixed 
Assorted ie 


FOR LARG 





34.25 


4 
Anconas 6. Ae 





N WRITE FOR 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 

I Pay Postage, Guarantee 100% Live Delivery, 

and Replace at Half Price any Chicks you 
Lose First 14 Days. 

SEYMOUR GUARANTEED CHICKS this 

year and be sure of SUCCESS. 
SEYMOUR ELECTRIC HATCHERY, 

Box 26, whichacalete Indiana. 





BUY 


Blood Tested—Barred and White 
en nite Wyandottes, Big English 

$2.45; 50, $4.35; 100, $8.50; 500, 
Mayhood 








Baby Chicks =100 % 
Rocks, R. I. Re 
White Leghorns 











$41.75; AAA Rhode Island’ Reds, AAA 
Mysner ee Leg shorns, AA/ mohlen Brown 
Leghorns $3.25 ; 50, $6. 100, $12.50; 
500, $62.00. _ brown, Buff Leghorns, and Anconas— 
25, $2.35; 50 4.35; 100, $8.30; 500, ‘ 
Buff Orpingtcns, Silver Laced ; Wyandottes, 

wood White Le; a? = 5, $2.55;; 50, § 

$9.35; 500, i y Wh ite jan Blac 

Light Brahmas- Kirt 50, $5.6 00, $10 .f 
$51.50. Blackbres ted Red Gamer 25, ‘2 60; 5 





100, $9.45; 500, 5.00. Heavy assorted 2.8 
$4.10; 100, $8.00; 300, $40.00. ‘Assorted, “all breeds 
25, $2.15; 50, $3.80; 100, $7.50; 500, $37.50. Pre- 
paid. 100% alive delivery guaranteed. Free 25 
pounds Purina Startena with each 100 ordered three 
weeks in advance. Write for thousand lot prices, and 
catalog. Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





100% IDEAL CHICKS 


All chicks hatched in our own most mod- 
ern electric hatcheries in the city of Bir- 
mingham. Place your order now for 


IDEAL BABY CHICKS. 


Prices, Postpaid. 100 500 
Hollywood White Leghorns 










English White Leghorns F 3.50 
Rhode Island Reds............ .95 . 

White and B’d Plym, Rocks... 9: of 

White Wyandottes ............ 7.95 37.50 
Minorcas, Black and White.... £ 11.00 43.50 
tiants, Black and White 11.00 43.50 
Perr eT 6.95 33.50 
We want YOUR chick business! We are offering 
both QUALITY and the PRICE to get it. Order 


Now for Immediate or Future Delivery. 
100% Live Delivery—Prepaid to Your Door. 


IDEAL HATCHERIES, 
210-11 North 24th St., Birmingham, Ala. 





Special to Poultrymen—For the first time we offer 
Chicks from our Gold Band Matings at prices all can 
afford. Two to four dozen extra premium eggs per hen 
makes $50 to $150 more profit from 100 hens, at no 
extra cost to you. Special Selected AA Grade—Prices 
per 100—White Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, mixed 


heavy breed broilers — $7.00. Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes—$8.00. 
Buff Orpingtons, Jersey Black Giants, White Minoreas 


—$9.00. Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White Giants 
—$10.00. Assorted—$6.00. 100% Live, prepaid deliy- 
ery. 18 Leading breeds.—all blood tested. Hatched in 
world’s largest incubators. Order from this ad or send 
for our New Your Color Poultry Book. Thornwood, Inc., 
Box 101-R, Louisville, Ky. (Formerly, Crandall, Ind.) 





MISSISSIPPI’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF BABY CHICKS OFFERS YOU 
OUTSTANDING VALUES IN 


HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 


Thousands Hatching! Weekly—Prompt De- 
liveries—100% Live Delivery. 


U. S. Approved — Pullorum Tested. 


LOW DELIVERED 
PRICES 


Every chick inspected before shipment. 
Do not gamble with baby chicks—Play 
safe and send your order to 

J. P. CLAYTON, 


MISSISSIPPI HATCHERIES, 
512 E. PEARL ST., JACKSON, MISS. 


Bagby Layers Were 2nd for High Production and 
Laid Biggest Eggs at Texas and Correia 1934 
Contests—1932 World’s Champions. 317.8 Egg average. 
Insure bigger profits 1936 with Bagby Chicks. Liva- 
bility guarantee. 12 Breeds and Sex Guaranteed chicks. 
Low prices. Big discounts advance order. Free catalog. 
Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 713, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Clix VIM, VIGOR, =O MTS 


VITALITY 

Tested and Approved by 10,000 Poultrymen and 

wertece since 1922. ‘‘EGGLINE—QUALITY.” 

Prepaid, etd Safe, Live Delivery. 
Englis 25 














Tancred or Big 0 100 = 300 
White Leghorns ..... ...... $2.20 $4.20 $7.70 $22.0 

Black or Buff Minorcas....... 2. 0 4.20 7.70 22.0 

R. I. Reds, White, Buff Rocks 2.20 4.20 7.75 22.00 
Orpingtons. Barred Rocks..... 2. 4.20 7.70 22.00 
White or S. L. Wyandottes. 4.20 7.70 22.00 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 2.00 4.00 7.25 21.00 
White Giants, N. H. Reds. si a eX ee 
Hamp. Hybrids, all pullets.. ete * 8.00 5.50 9.95 .... 

Heavy Breeds, Assorted.... 1.85 8.65 6.75 19.50 
All Breeds, Assorted...... a 8.25 6.15 18.50 
AAA Special, any breed 00 =#=5.50 9.95 28.50 





3 

(%e per Chick Less on orders placed 

8 weeks in advance of shipping dete.) 
On our Special AAA Grade Chicks we will refund 
your money for all chicks that die (covers two 
weeks). A better guarantee was never made. The 
select hens producing these AAA Chicks are mated 
to outstanding male pum. Many R.0.P. and high 
pedigreed males used 

“The Best for Less’’—Order yours today! 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 








Sehlichtman Square Deal Chicks—Missouri approved. 
Blood tested. Leghorns, $7.25; Rocks. Reds, Orping- 
Wvandottes, $7.50; Giants, Brahmas, Minorcas, 
heavy assorted, $6.75: mixed assorted. $5.90. 
Prepaid. Free catalog explaining ?-week replacement 
guarantee. Sehlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 


HULL’S DELTA BABY C CHICKS 


Leading Breeds — Attractive Prices. 


J. C. HULL HATCHERY, 
3361-G Summer Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 





PEPE 





Baby Chicks 


Free!—To Make More Friends for Mor-Eg Money- 
Back Guaranteed Chicks—64-Page Poultry Guide. In- 
teresting, complete. Also get lowest prices, literature 
Mor-Egg money-making chicks. Assorted at $6.50 per 100. 
Leading breeds. 100% Blood tested. Big discounts. 
Smith ros. Hatcheries, Box 116, Mexico, Missouri 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Prepaid — 100% Live Delivery. 








White or Brown Leghorns....... $ 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas os 
Rhode Island Reds, B’d “Rocks. De 
White, Buff Rocks 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff 
S. L. Wyand’ts, Black Minore: 
Buff Minorcas 
Light Brahmas 
Black Giants 
He ses Mixed 


ONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ee 


Jersey 














—c.o.d.—Barred 
$6.45; heavy 
100% live de- 
The Harrison 


Harrison C fairl 
Rocks, Reds, $7 
mixed, $6.25; a of 
livery. 14- Day ptarantes: 
County Hatchery, R.4, Corydon, 


a BIRMINGHAM aay 
DI Xx IE HATCHED C H I Xx 
Profits with cur AAA 


From flocks which won 
5 Florida National 


Blood Tested Chicks 
0; White Leghorns, 
Postpaid. 
Free catalog. 
Indiana. 








Increase your 1936 Poultry 
Hollywood White Leghorns. 
Ist and 2nd High Pens in 193 
Egg Laying Contest. 


AAA Hollywood Wh. 


50 100 500 
Leghorns . $5.00 $10.00 $45.00 


» size White Leghorns..... 4.00 7.50 36.50 
B’d, Wh. Rocks, Orps.... Ht 7.50 36.50 
ys ae ee eee 75 6.50 32.50 





“(Special and AA Selections stighty higher.) 


Heavy Breeds from seeghy Ai s hardiest blood tested 
stock. 100% Vitalit They do not Bey sleepy in 
May. 50,000 Chic ke "Wee kly—No Delay 


Prepaid—100% live delivery in good order meibaat’a, 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 








Breeding Program for Gi:nt 
Catalog, price list 

Immediate ship- 
$5.40 up. 


Write for Amazing New 
Type Bush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. 
Free. 50 Breeds. C.o.d. Postpaid. 
ments. Sexed, guaranteed, assorted breeds, 
Bush Hatchery, RR-180, Clinton, Mo. 


50,000 SALEM CHICKS EACH — WEEK 
All Chicks Hatched in Electric Smith Machines 
from eggs grading 23 ounces and over. Our chicks 
live, grow, and make you money. Fully guaran- 
teed for 14 days. We pay postage. 
Barred, Buff, Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons and White Minorcas......... $7.90 
Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandottes, Buff am 0 





Black Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds....... 
White Giants and Brahmas.............cseee. $9.95 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns and Anconas....$7.40 
Heavy Mixed... .$6.95 DT) Se $6.00 
Write for our catalog. We can make immediate 
shipment. Deduct %c per chick for delivery 
after May 


17. 
SALEM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
Box 21, Salem, _Indiana 











Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 6:0, Clinton, Mo. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 


Pullorum Tested Chicks. 
Southeast’s largest importer of Tom Barron’s best 
Cockerels_ and oldest State Accredited exclusive 
Leghorn Farm and Hatchery. Individual and pen 
pedigreed. All hatching eggs produced on our farm. 

BUY MAY AND JUNE CHICKS AT A 

BIG REDUCTION IN PRICE 

They Will Pay You Well. Catalog Free. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N. C. 


Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Prices — Day-old 
oa and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 

souri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
flatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 








Baby Chicks 


SOUTHERN PUREBRED CHICKS 


Thousands Weekly—Prepaid, Live Delivery—Guar. 














3lood Tested Flocks, 50 100 = 500 

TORUS WeRNed ok c Makohe vipers F $6.95 $33.75 

Reds, Barred and White Rocks.. 4. 7.50 36 

White Wyandt’s, Buff Orpingtons 4.25 7.50 

Large Type Wh., Br. Leghorns. 4.25 7.50 

AAA Buff Minoreas, Anconas... 4.95 8.95 

AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns... 4.95 8.95 

SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, 

Dept A, Jacksonville, Fila. 

For Low 24-hour Service — Write Smith 
Chickeries, Box 2, Mexico, Missouri. Also seliing 
Sexed Chicks 





DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm of 
the South. For six years 100% free of white 
diarrhea. United States pullorum cleaned. Select 
Chicks from U. S. Certified flocks. Males 200- 
to 315-egg dams. Approved by Purina Research 
Service. Southern Champion Layers Chicago 
World’s Fair. Prices reasonable. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Rocks, Reds, Giants, and Leghorns — Prices and 
quality right. Hamilton’s Hate hery, Grove Hill, Ala. 
“HUSKY, VIGOROUS SATIL LA “CHICKS 


Are Dependable rae Easy to Raise. 
BLOOD TESTED—QUALITY GUARANTEED. 









Prepaid—i00% Live Delivery. 50 100 
AAA English White Leghorns. .$.4.00 $7.25 
Golden Buff Minoreas, Anconas.. 4.00 7. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks. . 4.00 7. 
R. I. Reds, White NC escort S.. ae rf ) 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted ..... 5.45 





65 32.2 
Special Selected Chicks, $1. 00° a 100 higher. 


SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 

LEGHORNS— From Flocks —LEGHORNS 

Headed by Cockerels with 259 to 300-Egg 
Pedigree Records. 


BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
NEW HAMPSHIRES. 


Write for Prices and Further Information. 
U. S. and Alabama Approved Hatchery. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, Collinsville, 


INSURE YOUR PROFITS WITH 
BLUE RIBBON BETTER CHICKS 
BIG CHICKS FROM BIG EGGS 


Personally blood tested. It will pay you to buy 
these Healthy, Vigorous, Quality Chicks from this 





Ala. 








modern, sanitary hatchery. 
Write for Free Circular cnd Low May Prices 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, 

Dept. A, Atlanta, Ga. 
FREE FEED WITH SUNSHINE CHICKS | 
By popular -demand we are again offering 25 
pounds of Starting Mash FREE with every 100 
chicks. SUNSHINE CHICKS PAY. . . They've 


been bred for large size and egg production. Plenty 
of pep and vitality bee: ase all flocks have been blood 
tested and raised on a free range the year around. 
18 PROFITABLE ay ep PRICES. 

We pay the postage. $1.00 books your order. 
14-Day Livability aun: Write today for 
Big FREE Catalog. 

SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 331, 


Corydon, Ind. 





Anconas 
27 Years Breeding for Eggs, Size, Vitality Behind 
Chicks from Kellogg’s Ancona Hatchery, Alvin, Texas. 





Games 
Allen Roundhead Games—15 Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, Ala. 





Jersey White Giants 


Giants—White, Black; Buff Minorcas, Lakenvelders. 
Chicks, Eggs. Purebred Durocs. Thomas Farms, 
Pl Kansas. 





SALE OF SPRING and SUMMER 
CHIX—Sexed or Non-Sexed. 
24-Hour Service — Popular Breeds. 
LOWEST PRICES OF THE YEAR! 


Same fine breeding—from one of World’s Largest 
Model Poultry Plants. Winner of hundreds of 
awards in National Laying Contests. 


Bargain Catalog FREE. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
318 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 





First Quality Chicks—All Popular Breeds—Hatches 
twice weekly. Every chick selected for size and vigor. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


$6.30 PER HUNDRED 


Small Deposit—Balance c.o.d. 
Reds and White Rocks 
Barred Rocks, White Wyan ‘ 
White and Brown Leghorns....... 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 

Specially Selected Chicks slightly higher. 

Prices Effective After First Week in May. 
Prepaid, 100% live delivery. You take no chances. 
Backed by an organization serving 30,000 customers. 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Birmingham, Ala. 











Blood Tested Chicks—Prices on all breeds greatly 
reduced. Write at once for catalog and prices. Jones 
Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


MATHIS CHICKS 


240- at EGG PEDIGREED MALE MAT- 
S—Only 1c per Chick Extra. 
Boe. Breeds — Thousands Weekly. 
Guaranteed Sexed Chicks. 
FREE CATALOG — LOW PRICES. 
Special Offer. 
MATHIS POULTRY FARMS, 








Route 2, ‘Parsons, Kansas. 
Rocks, Reds, caidas — Three weeks old, 15c. Or- 
der in advance; 10% deposit. Ramsey’s Hatchery, 
Atmore, Alabama. 





QUALITY CHICKS 
VIGOUROUS—PURE eerily ag ce 
Prompt Delivery. 


R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks....... gi 06 03 50 $30.5 ° 
Wh. Rocks, Wyand’ts, Bf. Snes 4.00 7.50 ae ED 
White Leghorns (Large Type)... 4.00 7.50 36.50 
Heavy Mixed ....... seeae - 3.75 6.50 32.50 


(Rpeciad and AA Selections slightly higher.) 
100% Live Delivery—Postage Prepaid. 
GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, . 

128 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia. 





Minorcas 
Pape Mammoth Black Minorcas—Non-setters—Amer- 
ica’s greatest producers premium white eggs; delicious 
meat. Free literature describes stock, eggs, chicks. 
Charles Pape, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Pape’s Mammoth Strain Black Minorcas—Stock direct. 
Selected Eggs, $1.50, 15. Guy Wilson, Elberton, Ga. 





Geese 


oa) Blue Toulouse Goose Mete-- 41. 35 dozen, deliver- 
W. Pickle, Hamilton, Mis 


Hybrid Cockerels 


Sunflower Hybrid Cockerels Will make Two Pounds 
When Seven Weeks Old—Broiler raisers prefer them 
to pure breeds. 10,000 hatching weekly. Healthier, 
grow faster, easier raised, fewer runts. Parkin Hatch- 
ery, Box 261, Shawnee, Okla. 


Hybrid Pullets 


Hybrid Pullets are Meaney. makers—Start laying when 
four months old. Lay like Leghorns and average nearly 
two pounds heavier. fa. healthy and vigorous. Send 
your name. We want to tell you about these wonderful 
birds. 10,000 Pullet chicks hatching weekly. Parkin 
Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 











Turkeys 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Flock established from 
two of greatest flocks in America. Eggs, 25c; Poults, 
50c; any number. Duncan Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Purebred Bronze Bourbon Reds, White Holland Tur- 
key Eggs—20 cents each, prepaid. Ida M. Law, 
Bedford, Ky. 








Giant Bronze Turkey Eggs. Lee’s Turkey Farm, 


Red Oak, Georgia. 


Hogs 
“Southern Serum or Southern Hogs’’ — Manufae- 
tured by the South’s Oldest and Largest Producer, 
Complete line of veterinary products for hogs, sheep, 
cattle, horses, chickens, and dogs. Write for big 186. 
page Veterinary Handbook. Globe Laboratories, Dept, 
P, Box 1512, Memphis, Tenn, 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Recently Added Boar—By New Era, World’s Cham- 
pion—Offering young stock from breeding of last four 
World’s Champions. Southern bred for. Southern breed- 
ers. Huie Bros., College Park, Georgia. 





Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire Hogs. Victor Bernd, 
ville, Tennessee. 


Shelby- 





—$—$——. 
Registered Hampshires, Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala, 




















O. I. C. and Chester White hess Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 

Beautiful Pigs, Gilts and Boars. Harris Farm, 
Pelham, Georgia. 

Poland-Chinas 

Poland Chinas—Medium type—One Registered Male, 
Also have Pigs, both sex. Miss Margaret Blevins, 
Route 1, Galax, Virginia. 

Quality Poland China Breeding Stock Disease free, 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Registered — Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Bros., 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

seautiful wise, Gilts and Boars. Harris Farm, 


Pelham, Georgia 





Herefords 


Polled—Registered Bulls and Heifers—6 % 12 months, 
For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 








Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 





High quality milk producers. Tenney, Levy, Ark, 


Sheep 


Sheep Profitable—Dollar brings marvelous magnetic 
breeding calculator and year’s subscription to ‘‘Sheep 
Breeder,’’ Stock Yards, Chicago. 








Horses 
Draft Horses—Registered Percheron Brood Mares, in 
foal, broke to work; Fillies, Breeding Stallions—De- 
scribe kind of horses you want to buy. Ask for Free 
copy of Percheron News—only draft horse paper pub- 
jished in United States. Write Percheron Horse Asgo- 
ciation of America, Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Dept. Q 


Fred 





Handy - oem horses for sale. Chandler, 


Chariton, Iow 


Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 








Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 














Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book 
on Diseases of Dogs—Instructions on feeding, care, and 
aval t with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
‘ear’ for Free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 

026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


For Sale—Kentucky Coonhound—Fast, wide hunter; 
solid tree barker. Sell cheap on trial. Money back 
guarantee, Buyer pays express. Picture showing breed- 
ing. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 








Rat Ter- 


Bernards, Police Dogs, 
Minn. 


Newfoundlands, St. 
Fairview Farms, Elmore, 


riers—Free folder. 





Satisfaction 
Kansas. 


$8.00. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 





Puppies—Golden Scotch syeeage registerable, 
a 


George Whitesel, North River, 


Natural Heeling English pee Pups—Guaranteed. 
Semykennel, Willow Springs, 








Canaries 
Canaries Wanted—Singers and Hens—Breeders get 
in touch with us. Bartels, 45 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Miscellaneous 


Profit Gathering Roots, Herbs — Details, 10c. B. 
Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis. 











Agents—Salesmen 

Don’t Be a 8 Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always Lian 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annua 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 
necessary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dig- 
nified, profitable business backed by world-wide indus- 
try. Write Rawleigh, Dept. E-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


Make Big Profits — Sell Dunlap pants, jackets, ., uni- 
forms, raincoats, shirts. Sanforized pants, $1.39 and UD; 
other values to $4.95. Largest commissions; cash hoa 
Garments free to producers. No experience nooae® 
Selling outfit Free. Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. C-% 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If You Want to Get Groceries and Household ae 
plies. at Wholesale, and a wonderful chance to bps 
$15 a day besides, send me your name immediately: 
No experience necessary. New Ford Sedans 
producers. Albert Mills, 2775 Monmouth, Cine 











given 
innati, 0. 


—— 











Display Case — Biggest 
Free Trial Packages and play Cose ee 


money making agent’ s proposition yet. Ne eae 
New and different. NO 
perie agree Write Lucky Heart Co., 





Baby Turkeys 
LOOK! — Baby Pris ay and Ducklings — Thousands 
weekly—Buy in May and June Baby Turkeys ‘for 
the ever profitable Thamsciving and_ Christmas 
markets. Ducklings will make Broiler Ducks aver- 
aging 5 to 6 pounds every 8 weeks. Catalog Free. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Boxi14, Gambier, Ohio. 


i Livestock 


STOCKMEN VS. SCREW _WORMS—Try BARRY’S 
SCRUWORM KILLER—No tar is needed. It Kills, 
Heals, Repels. Saves time and money. Ask your 
dealer or address 

SUWANNEE DRUG CO., 

Trial pint can, 65c. 








Newberry, Florida. 
Money Back Guarantee. 





What do you have that you can afford to sell ?—It may 
ing seed, livestock, poultry, or 

and, Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classi- 

fied Ads’”’ will and buyers. 








perience or money _ needed. 
Dept. A-51, Memphis, Tenn. ys ae 
Coffee, 12¢ BD. 





Agents!—Smash Go Prices !—Santos 


-oz. Vanilla, 8%ec. Bazor Blades, 10 ee 
a nn tay Ry 12¢. 150 Other Barca. 
Experience unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., 

St. Louis, Missouri. 





oducers— 
Guaranteed Salary Plus Commissions to Prot 
New plans undersell stores. Hundreds fast Ce 
necessities. Free gifts. Special deals. ; Buse ada 
catalog. National Products, 106 Berwyn, * 





og 
Sales Kit Free—Write for our free offer and are 


of household deals, cosmetics, extracts. ete. ie Col- 
is and neighbors. Clyde 
money selling your frienc 6 ni, “Memphis, Tenn. 


lins Chemical Co., Dept. 





ive away free picture 


Coin Money Selling Colored--G Valor, 2241- 


Joe Louis, with hair straightener. 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


————— 
pound—Cl Sample 
New Wash eans everything. 
free. ae oe 5011-C Pe Irving Park, Chicago. 
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Lighting Plants 


Agents—Salesmen 
Repair Parts and Batteries—For Delco light plants. 








Make Good Money Taking Orders—Shirts, ties, um- write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
iresses, hosiery, raincoats, pants, uniforms. 
Sates it reese «Nimrod Company, Department 130, 3001 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 5 
Machinerv 





“Free Samples—Free Sample Case—Make big peeitoed 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our Wood 




















Photo Finishing 
ROLL DEVELOPED 


8 NEVER-FADE VELOX PRINTS, 
ONE ENLARGEMENT, (25c (coin). 


JACK RABBIT co., Spartanburg, S. -G. 























y ¢ 2 etic and medicine lines. No } : —____— 
pilting sreatest cosmetic sind Write ” ikeyatonie tab Frame STO) BURR GRIST MILL. 20 Reprints, 25e. Roll developed, 2 sets Velox 
ee t7-D-5 Memphis Tenn. Best for grinding bread meal. Low factory prices. prints, 2c. Free enlargement coupons. Photoshop, 
ee AMERICAN MILL MANUFACTURING CO., pet il risain 

1,000 hag open Drygopds, | Notions, Drug, Sundries. Box 37, Winston-Salem, N. C. Films Developed—Any size, 25, coin, including two 
Specialti ref birers, Dept. i909, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. Re : Sar 2 ae maT TET: enlargements. Century Photo Service, Box 829, La- 
catalog. o Save Money on Tarctor Lugs, Pulleys, Flywheels, Crosse, Wisconsin, 

—— M H all other Tractor Parts—Brand new. Average saving, 

Cash Income Daily er ee ne : irrors = i os 50%. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 32-page Free 30 Reprints, 25c—Larger orders, lc per print. Trial. 
Plating auto parts, ta »leware, ete. sce aR out- catalog. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Galesburg, Illinois. Rolls developed and printed, 10c. Reliable, River- 
fit, Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. - - Grove, Illinois. 

a ae I Used Tracter Parts at Low Prices — World’s largest 

Boys- Girls—For Retail Candy Routes—We ae wreckers. 2% Acres tractors, trucks, cars. Also, will Roll Developed, Complete, with High Gloss Prints, 
capital. Cash commission or premiums. Write South- uy all makes tractors. Write, wire, phone. Elmwood 25¢c, coin. Eastern Photo Service, Box 728, Hopewell, 
ern Jewelry Co., Inc., Quitman, Ga. Auto Wrecking Co., Inc., Galesburg, Illinois. Virginia. 

Newest Guaranteed Formulas—Analysis. Biggest cat- Clearance—100 Generators-—500 Watt, 110 Volt, Al- Films Developed—8 Guaranteed Prints, 2 Enlarge- 
alug Free. Special prices, leads. Gibson, Chemist.  ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. ments, 25¢ coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, 
pG-4704 No. Racine, Chicago. Many other peers tems dae ine Slectric Surplus Com- Illinois. 

= = pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 

Fruit Trees for moe aad wanted. Concord Nur- . Roll Developed, eight Prints and two Enlargements, 

series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga Wonder Weeder — Twice faster than hoe— Sample, 25c. Gopher Film Service, Box 349, Minneapolis, Minn. 











00. s any, F yo D: a. 
ie Colon of 1,000 Yin lellers. Rettabie, os © Oe ew ee 
adis Chicago., . 
oo Mineral Water Crystals 
z Buy Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals Direct— 
Batteries Send $1.00 for two $1.00 size packages. We pay post- 


age. Money-back guarantee. Get catalog of home neces- 


Farm Light Plant Owners—Don’t throw away your f 
sities at cut rate prices. Arbee Products, Dallas, Tex. 


old batteries. We build new battery in your old jars 





at prices that will surprise you. Beckman Mfg .Co., 


ia seen, Obie. Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for 
all makes. Complete service, Whitman Motorcycle & 
Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





Bees and Bee Supplies 


Higgins Hive and Honey Co.—Manufacturers of and 





dealers in everything in Bee Keeping. Patent hives, 
$2.00. Bee comb foundation, 50c pound. Cash paid 
for beeswax. Alabama City, Ala 


Of Interest to Women 
Knitting Yarns Direct — Penny postcard will 
quickly bring free lovely samples, showing latest 
shades, with comple information about our Special 
Introductory Offer. hite today. Duchess Yarn Co., 
210 Bona Allen’ Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Buy 





Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Com- 








Of Intcrest to Women—Dress —— and Hosiery 
direct from mill. Write for samples. . a Tex 





munity Leaders—Just off the press—A complete hanil- tile Co., Burlington, N. 
book for the glu vs community leader. Fim 240 pages 
will be chock-full of suggestions on parties, programs, 
manners, games, stunts, first aid, parliamentary Old Soaks Wanted 
ocedure, songs (words), camping, ete. It will be an We Pay up to $5,000 Each for Old Books, also High 


Cash Prices for old magazines, letters, newspapers. A 
single story book, school book, old Bible, travel book, 
almanac, etc., that looks worthless may bring you $50, 


invaluable help to any group leader. And the _ price 
is only 25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quantities). 
Send orders to The Community Handbook, The Pro- 











gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. $100, $500, or more cash. Thousands wanted. Send 
10c now for big price list. American Book Mart, 
° 140 S. Dearborn, Dept. 1042, Chicago. 
Buggies 

Buggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. Split Hickory Old Gold Wanted 
Factory, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. Gold is $35.00 Ounce—Cash for gold teeth, watches, 
A jewelry. 100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
Collections received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfu.y 
: returned, Chicago Bankers or Chicago Association of 


Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere— No Commerce are your references for honest dealings. 








charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, Licensed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Somerset, Ky. & Refining Co., 300-G Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 
$35.00 Fine Ounce for Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, 


Facts and Figures 


An expert at catching fish, the heron once was be- 


Jewelry, Watches—We are smelters and refiners and 
pay the most because we refine into dental gold. Satis- 


lieved to attract the fish with its legs, and old angling faction guaranteed or _ shipment returned. Licensed. 
books advised the use of marrow from the thighbone of Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
a heron as bait. May we advise you—whenever you have pany, 1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





a surplus of oo eigen ” ay eee farm prod- 

ucts—thxt you place a ‘‘Classified Ad’’ in these col- W 

umns. Progressive Farmer Classified Ads ‘‘tell and sell.’” Old Money anted 

Old Money Wanted—Do you know Coin Collectors 
0.00 for certain U. S. Cents? High premi- 











Formulas ee for athe rete ener I buy all pens ee 4c for 
ie arge Coin Folder. May mean much _ profit to you. 
eetlae ail Kinde! — Guaranteed, Catalog Free. 8 Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Vort Worth, Texas. 
Frog Canning Paints—Buy direct et established 
“Frog Raisers Needed!’’—Start backyard. Write for 9 Years. > ; Ae “ 
; . n years. House Paint, white and colors, low as $1.39 
Free Frog Book. American Frog Canning Company, gallon, freight paid, Send for color 


chart and _ prices. 
So. 


(161-E), New Orleans, Louisiana. Agents wanted. Universal Paint Works, 1450 


Western, 





Chicago. 





Furs 
Let us Tan and Make up your Furs and Hides and 
turn your Wool into Blankets for you.. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Special Work for Women—Up to $-0 weekly and your 
dresses free of extra cost, representing Fashion Frocks. 


Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—Write for New Free Book, “Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ for! 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence 4 
O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 77-X Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 














No investment. No canvassing. Send size. Fashion Have You a Sound, Practical Invention for Sale— 

Frocks, Dept. EE-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, D. C. 

Ladies Wanted Immediately—To show actual sam- 

ples Snag-Proofed Hosiery to friends. Up to $26 in a Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 

week, Samples hosiery Free. Send hose size. American Saeeres Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., Washing- 


Mills, Dept, B-70, Indianapolis, Ind. ten, 








Inventions Commercialized—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Book and advice free. 
Washington, D. C. 


Married Women—To Give Away Free Samples Qual- 
ity Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 in an 
hour. Easy. Actual samples free. Send no money. Write 
Blair, Dept. 237-T,; Lynchburg, Va. 


Sell Cactus from Yard—Large Profits—No soliciting. 
Request plans. Bargain Nursery, Abilene, Texas. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5c and 10¢ necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
Dlays: pe My razor blades, handkerchiefs, aac 
cement ; 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 
125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 

ax, Dept. 105-ZD, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 


a Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be . expert 


mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 4 





Pstenis — Reasonable terms. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, 











or . 
Photo Finishing 
Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, col- 
ored enlargement, or two double professional enlarge- 
ments, all for 25¢ (coin). Genuine Nationally known, 
Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed, never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed — 2 








Beautiful Nu-border Enlarge- 

















No negroes taken. For free booklet, write ments, Nu-border prints, guaranteed fadeless, 25c, 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. ote. Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. PF, Greenbay, 

Visconsin. 

sage Agents Wanted to Wear and Domnpetrate Free 

iad to Friends—No canvassing. Up $12.00 in a Daily Service! — Roll developed, 16 guaranteed 

mn ety Experience unnecessary. Pyituable demon- prints, 25c Valuable enlargement coupon. Re- 

Til ng equipment, actual samples Free. Progress prints, 25c. Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, 
loring, Dept. E-314, 500 Throop, Chicago. Minnesota. 

Son Cash ?—Grow Mushrooms for us — Cellar, shed. Rolls Developed, two sets dated Prints plus enlarge- 
ures Free. United, 3848-A-251 LincoJn Ave., ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 Reprints, 2%c. 
cago. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 

Begins. 
Honey Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 


New Crop Comb Honey — $6.00 case, 8 five- pound largements, 8 guaranteed Prints. 25c, coin. Nationwide 
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Tobacco 

Postpaid—Best grades, large leaf, sweet and juicy— 
Chewing or Smoking Tobacco, 11 pounds, $1.00; 5 
pounds, 50c. Prompt shipments. James McLeod, 
Screven, Ga, 

Postpaid — Bex Home Manufactured Twist and 10 
pounds Kentucky Red Leaf mellow Chewing or mild 
Smoking, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pete Smith, 
Hickory, Ky. 

_ Special $1. 00 Offer—Postpaid: 10 Leaf Hands, with 
either 45 Twists, sweet or natural, or 30 sweet Plugs. 


Guaranteed. Wholesale Tobacco Co., Fancy Farm, Ky. 








_ Guaranteed—Best Grade Tennessee Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.30; 10 pounds Smoking, $1.00. 
Flavoring free. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Best 3-year-old bulk sweet- 
ened—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10; 50 
sweet twists, $1.00. A. Brown, Sharon, Tenn. 





Postpaid—3-year old juicy mellow Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; real Smoking, $1.10. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. B. Moon, Sharon, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — 8 pounds Redleaf Chewing, 
10 mellow Smoking, 50 Twists (sweet or natural), 
either, $1.00. Alton Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 
































Free—Your First Roll Finished Free— Enclose 15¢ Postpaid—Trial Offer: 10 pounds Kentucky Red Leaf 
to cover handling. The Photo Shop, Union Springs, Ala. Chewing or mild Smoking, box home manufactured 
= < = twists, $1.00.. Farmers Club, Milburn, Ky. 
Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 25c. 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 20 Pounds, $1.25 — Guaranteed extra clean mild 
Smoking; or 15 pounds of Old Kentucky Mellow Chkow- 
Free!—Two Artistic Enlargements with every roli ing. Wholesale Tobacco Co., Milburn: Ky. 
printed for 25c. Griffin Studios, Winona, Mi 
Postpaid——Best grade large leaf, sweet and juicy— 
20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each Chewing or Smoking Tobacco, 11 pounds, $1.00, Guar- 
negative, 25:. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago. anteed. Woodrow Thornton, Screven, (a. 
Roll Developed, two Prints each, two Enlargement Postpaid, Guaranteed—Speed shipment. Chewing, 10 
coupons, 25c. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. pounds, $1.25; Smoking, 0; 50 Twists, sweet or 
= natural, $1.00. B, Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 
20 Reprints—2sc. Films developed, 2 prints each 
negative, 25c. Pictures, Kirksville, Missouri. Guaranteed, Postpaid—Very best, 24-28 inch, sweet, 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints—20c. Reprints, $1.60. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. ¥ 
2c. Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N. C. 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged mellow Chewing, 10 


25 or More Reprints, 1c. Roll deve'oped and 16 
prints, 25c. ‘‘Butler’s,’’ Centerville, Iowa. 


pounds, $1.25; No. 1 Smoking, $1.00; one-pound sam- 
ple, 20c. John Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 





Seautiful Laeorese Enlargement with each film, 25c. 


LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


a Developed, 5c; Prints, 3c. 
F. B. B. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Returned sealed. 





Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces — 4 pounds (30 yards) for $1.00. 
Newest 1936 patterns Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o.d. 
Home Supply Co., Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. 





Produce Wanted 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES WANTED 


In Truck and Car Lots. High Market Prices. Quick 
Sales. Financial resposibility assures Full daily 
returns. Our market quotations are not exaggerated 
to induce shipments. Write or wire for them. 


SCHLEY BROTHERS, ‘‘The Dependable MHouse,’’ 
18 East Camden St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Established 30 years and the only Wholesale Com- 
mission Firm now operating 5 separate locations 

and sales forces in Baltimore. 


Radios 
Dasseine in Radios — New Battery Set, complete, 
$29.95. Used Pianos as low as $50.00. Gasoline Wash- 
ing Machines and Oil Burning Refrigerators. Every- 








thing in the musical line. Terms easy. Write for 
eatalog and save money. E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano 
Co., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

“Pocket _ Radio’’ — $3.85, complete. Catalog, 10c. 


American Business Service, 353- PFM, Shamokin, Pa. 


Razor Blades 


25 Razor Blades—Blue steel, double edge—25c_post- 
paid; guaranteed. Upchurch, Box 232, Durham, N. C. 


Rug Materials 


Variety Stores, Decherd, 








Free Sample. Tenn. 


Schools and Colleges 


Get U. S. Government Job—Start $105-$175 Month— 
Men-Women, age 18-50. Short hours; annual vacation 
with pay. Are you eligible for qualifying test? Get 
our Questionnaire—find out. No obligations whatever. 











Write for free copy today. Instruction Service, Dept. 
225, St. uis, Mo. 
Spray: Materials 
Buchanan’s — “Materials Protect your Beans, 
Melons, and many other crops from insects. Catalog 
Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tobacco 
Save on Your Tobacco—Buy Direct from our Factory. 
“Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size 


$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Kentucky. 


sweet Plugs, 
Tobacco Co., Murray, 





White Burley Cigarette Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
heavy red air-cured Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50. Flavor- 
ing and manufacturer’s formula free. Cut off label, 
return to me and I will send you 25¢ worth of good 
tobacco with your next 10-pound order free. Lee 
Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


Special Offer—Tobacco Users—Make extra money and 
get your tobacco absolutely Free advertising Kentucky's 
Finest Tobacco. Send name and address of 5 tobacco 
users for free sample. Farmers’ Exchange, Wingo, Ky. 


Postpaid—10 hands, 50c; 25, $1.00 — Special Trial 
Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four-year-old mellow 
Chewing or air-cured Smoking. Send cash or money 
order, Farmers Tobacco Exchange, Milburn, Ky. 











Rock Bottom Prices—Postpaid, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed—54 extra mellow Chewing Twists, sweetened or 
natural, $1.00; 30 full size old fashion sweet Plugs, 
$1.00. Tom Cash, Fancy Farm, Kentucky. 


Leaf— 


Postpaid—Two years os high- a Red 
5 Guaran- 


Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. 
teed. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—24-28 inches, rich 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





mellow juicy Red Leaf 
$1.10. Guaran- 





Red Leaf— 
Try 


Postpaid, 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.45; 
Cleburn Kelley, Dresden, Tenn. 


puarae — 28-inch Juicy 
Smoking, $1.20. 





Postpaid—Aged mellow juicy Chewing Tobacco, mild 
Smoking, 12 pounds, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Odum Brokerage, Screven, Ga. 











Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand pieied 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, "$1. 25; Smoking, $1. 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, Red Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.30; bright, mild Smoking, $1.00. R. R. 
Simmons, Como, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very finest Redleaf—Chewing, 


10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.00. Elmar Jolley, 


Dresden, Tenn. 














Clean Redleaf—Highest Grade—Chewing, 7 pounds, 
$1.00; Smoking, 10 pounds. Prepaid. Nick King, 
Dresden, Tenn. ° 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Juicy mellow Redleaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 poundss, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Loyd Cooper, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Redleaf Chewing, 8, $1.00; 
Smoking, 10, $1.00; 50 Twists, $1.00. S. Gallimore, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Juicy Redleaf — Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Ed Thomason, Dres- 


den, Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Selected Red Leaf — Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Norman Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 








Leaf — Chewing, 8 
A. Wilson, Dresden, 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Natural 
pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. C. 
Tennessee. 





Tobaceo—Bargain Prices—Sample, 10c. See whit we 





have before you buy. Troutt’s, DF-56, Hickory, Ky. 
Tombstones 
$9 Up—Delivered, Guaranteed—Thousands sold. Cat- 


alog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, A-36, Oneco, 


Florida. 





Tree Killer 


Enough to Kill 100 Trees—$1.30. 
Jonestown, Miss. 


Bo-Ko Company, 





Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 
Old Envelopes, Stamps, Folded Letters with stamps 
or postmarks on them, used before 1880. Leading col- 
lector offers highest cash prices. Interesting informa- 
tion mailed free. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 








Water Systems 
Water pumped with Rife Ram from spring, creek, or 
artesian well, having 2 feet fall or more, flowing 2 gal- 
lons per minute or more. To your house, barn, or for 


irrigation. No power bill. Saves labor. Saves money. 
Saves time. Money’s worth or money back. Send for Cat- 
alog No. 5. Rife Ram & Pump Works, Waynesboro, Va. 





Buy Your Water System Now—Direct from old re- 
liable. company at attractive wholesale factory price— 
save the difference. Easy installation. Ask for Bulletin 
5090. Address Pump Company, P. 0. Box 270, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





“‘Kentucky’s Favorite’’ — Guaranteed. Best grade 











ire Cash Saher order. E. F. Bussey & Co. Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota mild Smokine, 12 pounds, $1.00. Juicy Red Chewing, 
>: Saeee, 10 pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, fiavoring, box 
Two Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- plugs Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 
Hosiery oped afd printed, Eight reprints, two enlarge- 

Three Pairs Fi ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. tpaid, Guaranteed—Clean Chewing, 8 pounds, 
Hosiery—$1.00. el Quality Pure Silk Knee Length sie 00: Smoking, 10 pounds. Burley Smoking, 8 
new Bargain Ti ostpaid and guaranteed. Write for Roll Develoned—Beautiful Hand Colored Enlarge- pounds, $1.00; 50 manufactured Twists, $1.00. R. 

sts. L. S, Sales Co., Asheboro, N. C. ment, 8 never-fade border nrints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Gallimore, Dresden, ‘Tenn. 

Ladies’ Full F Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
irs, post id. $1.00. at Silk Hose—Imperfects—Five Guaranteed—Aged mellow Chewing, 11 pounds, $1.00; 
Hosier? a say BA 00 Poflefaetion guaranteed. Economy Roll Developed and 8 hewutiful Velox glossy prints, quality Smoking, 13 pounds, tpaid 3rd Zone. 

shebor: 25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. James 
: Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. Williams, Alma, Ga. 
sample, 


eu Silk Hosiery—Five pairs, $1.00. 
coheed tai yaad ay 


irectco, AP-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Ga. Eight Fadeless Velox Border Prints and 2 Profes- 






















sionil Silktone Enlargements, 25c. Texas Studios, 

a Insecticides PF-12, Sweetwater, Texas. 
r—Agricultural Dust (Non- gotnenews)~- Eis Two Beautiful Enlargements, suitable for framing, 
— Seen best les; 2 pounds, 65c; 5 pounds, $1.25, with roll developed, printed, 25c. Phot ofilm, P-2424 

—__raham Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. North Avenue, Chicago. 

: Instructions pected Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
5e, prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 1, Welnst 
mone, for “Uncle Sam” — Start $105- $15 Month— Hins.. Cincinnati. Ohio 89 _ 


next_examinations. 
. Fra 


nk}in Institute, Dent. K-61, 20 Famous Studiotone Reprints, 25c; 42, 50c. Film 


Kentucky’s Best—Guaranteed. Good Red Leaf Chew- 
ing, or mild mellow oking, 12 pounds either, $1.00. 
Double-bladed pocket knife Free. Kentucky Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Postpaid—Very finest 28-inch sweet juicy Redleaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; extra Smoking, 25. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 





Jolley, 


Waterproof Truck Covers 


Buy Direct. from Factory—Save money. Write for 
prices. Hoosier Tarpaulin Co., 1302 W. Washington, 
St., Dept. 1, Indianapolis, Ind 


Weeders 


New! Saw Tooth Weeder — Made of fine Disston 
Steel. Get one early. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
50c. H. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. 


Windmills 


Windmills, $17.95—Write for literature and special 
prices. Currie Windmill Co., Dept. PF, Topeka, Kans. 


,Writers—Song s—Poems 


‘ocems Wanted at ae a subject. Richard 
Bros., Pi oviyde Park Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Wanted—Original Poems, Songs. MMM Publishers, 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

















bap oo anda AL Gyarentacd—Aved Meller Chew- 
ing, 5 $1.15: © pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 5 
pounds, "90 os io Am, $1.50. 'W. B. Adams Pool, 











Yarns 
Crochet wa Exiting Cotton—At yg prices. Novel- 
ties. W. Gastonia, N. 









We Nee 


E POINTED out Jast month 

that the income of the farms 
in the South, as compared with that 
of other sections, has a very definite 
relation to the extent of land utiliz- 
ed per farm. Comparing Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi with Tlli- 
nois, Indiana, and Iowa, we found 
that the income per farm in the three 
latter states is about twice that of 
the three former, although the in- 
come per acre is about the same. It 
appears from further study that the 
underlying cause of the utilization of 
less land per farm in the South is 
found in our lack of livestock pro- 
duction and in our tenant system. 


The larger use of livestock in the 
North results in the utilization of 
more pasturage and the production 
and feeding of more feed crops, 
thus enabling the Northern farmer 
to put to profitable use a_ vastly 
larger proportion of his farm land. 
This is true not only of pasturage, 
but with a superior distribution of 
crop acreage the Northern farmer is 
able to cultivate more acres per 
man unit. 


Something must be credited of 
course to the more level and more 
easily cultivated land of the North 
Central Belt, where horse and ma- 
chine power can more efficiently 
supplement the labor of the farmer. 
The census of 1929 shows the fol- 
lowing marked contrast in the value 
of implements per farm in the two 
groups of states:— 


VALUE OF IMPLEMENTS PER FARM 


1929 

Owners ‘Tenants 
Alabama $ 230 $ 72 
Georgia 218 69 
Mississippi ee 280 63 
TMH nois 654 855 
Indiana , eae 542 
Iowa 1,274 1,236 


In this statement we begin to see 
the marked difference in the system 
of tenancy practiced in the two 
groups. Without going into details 
by states, the percentage of tenancy 
was divided in 1929 for the United 
States as cash tenants 8 per cent 
and other tenants 36 per cent, while 
in the South it was cash tenants 7 
per cent and other tenants 48. Other 
tenants were divided in the South 
esually between croppers and others, 
while in other sections no croppers 
were reported. It is well known 
that many cash tenants in the South 
are really croppers, who put nothing 
but their labor into the business of 
farming. 

The acreage in farms in the two 
groups of states divided between 
owners and tenants is shown in the 
following table:— 











d More Livestock, Less Tenancy 


By F. W. GIST 

















3¥ times the crop land. The result 
is that the Southern owner receives 
about half the income per farm as 
the Northern owner, while the 
Southern tenant receives less than 
one-third the income of his North- 
ern prototype. The system of ten- 
ancy, more than the system of farm- 
ing, has been a millstone about the 
neck of the Southern farmer for 
seventy years. 


WW Ww 


JOHNSON GRASS TROUBLES 


I AVING had difficulties in sell- 

ing their 1934 and 1935 crops, 
growers of Johnson grass hay in the 
Black Belt of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi have become discouraged and 
now expect to curtail production, 
although the recent hard winter 
helped them to sell out fairly com- 
pletely. 


Formerly large quantities of the 
best grades of this hay went to coal 
and iron mines in the Birmingham 
district as feed for mules, but in 
recent years electricity and machines 
have replaced most of the mules. 
Another big market has been lost 
to diversified farming in the South 


ACRES PER FARM 1935 


Alabama................ 
Georgia 
Mississippi...... 
Tilinois............. 
Indiana........ 
lowa mA 
It is seen that owners in the two 
groups have about the same acreage 
of all land in farms, while the crop 
land in the Northern group just 
about doubles that in the Southern 
group. When it comes to the. ten- 
ants, those in the North have about 
twice the total land in farms, but 








Owners Tenants 
Land Crop Land All Land Crop Land 
109 30 52 25 
135 37 83 32 
125 27 36 19 
126 65 151 89 
96 45 115 62 
148 77 162 94 


because farmers who were buyers of 
hay are now producing it for them- 
selves. A third factor is the general 
decline in the market for hays—es- 
pecially grass hays—all of which 
have hit it hard in recent years. 


It is being proposed that Black 





Belt farmers consume more of their 
Johnson grass by increasing their 
livestock—especially beef cattle— 
and using it for feed on the farm 
where it is produced. Application 
of this proposal appears feasible. 

P. O. Davis. 


wow WY 


TRUCK OBSERVATIONS 


EORGIA and Florida together 
trucked in 6,795 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables into Atlanta 
last year. This is a little over half 


The Voice 


A Four Plank Platform 
WwHa;r the farmer really needs 


is for the country to (1) give 
the American market to the Ameri- 
can farmer and give him the same 
protection as other industries have 
against foreign made goods; (2) give 
him cost of production plus a 
fair profit on his investment; (3) stop 
the issuing of government bonds 
and issue currency instead, and (4) 
demand the passage of the Frazier- 
Lemke refinancing bill that has been 
before Congress for four years. 
A. O. Smith, 
Walker County, Ala. 


Need Permanent Roads 
E TRUST that in the near 


future something will develop 
whereby the state will be able to 
buy cement at a much reduced price 
and that we will build permanent 
roads at the price of temporary roads 
that are being built today. 

H. A. Taylor, 
Hale County, Ala. 





of the total 12,732 cars that moved 
into this city. 


How much of this movement was 
by farmers in farm trucks cannot be 
known. It is almost a safe bet that 
the major portion of it was by 
truckers who do not grow the prod- 
uct but purchase from the producers, 
furnish transportation, and take 
what profit they can. It is astound- 
ing to realize that half of the green 
goods supply of a large city comes 
on the market without any control 
or inspection as to grades, quality, 
and standards. Is it to be wondered 
at that prices are generally low and 
that Atlanta is not considered a 
good market? 


If a study of price range of these 
products is made, one finds that in 
practically all commodities the low 
of the price curve coincides with the 
high of the truck deliveries. 


Trucking is an easy method of 
getting to market; packing is not so 
necessary and transportation costs 
are reduced on less than carload lots, 
consequently growers and hucksters 
will more readily take a chance on 
putting over poor quality and low 
grades that should never have been 
on the market at all. This is an- 
other reason why prices drop with 
truck movement. During heavy 
trucking periods, wholesalers also be- 
come skittish because they have no 
way in the world of knowing of 
supplies in transit nor what to ex- 
pect from day to day in the way of 
supply and demand. They therefore 
hold prices to a minimum and cur- 
tail their own supplies as a protec- 
tion to themselves. 


The handling of fruits and vege- 
tables by trucks could be made of 
wonderful use to the producers, but 
so long as they run in an unregu- 
lated manner they will remain a 
questionable blessing. 

T. H. McHatton, Horticulturist, 
Georgia College of Agriculture. 


of the Farm 


Have You Seen Him? 


AM asking readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to help me find 
my boy, Arthur Tedder. The last 
time I heard from him he was leav- 
ing Steele, Mo., going to Florida. 
He is 23 years old, about 5 feet 10 
inches tall, weighs 165 pounds, has 
blue eyes, light hair, and fair com- 
plexion. If you have seen him, 
please communicate with me. 
Mrs. Mary Tedder, 
Rt. 3, Guntersville, Ala. 


Doesn’t Like Our Fiction 
N GLANCING over The Pro- 


gressive Farmer I noticed dozens 
of things any one of which was 
worth many times the price of the 
magazine. One thing alone—the 
stories—seems a complete failure. 
Most farmers have gloom and trag- 
edy enough already. Give us some- 
thing more pleasant. 
George Earnest 
Gadsden County, Fla. 
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ser spring crop season has been 
rather late, usually owing to wet 
soils or cold weather or both. 

There have been many scattering 
complaints of winter damage to 
fruit orchards. On the whole, it ap- 
pears now that shipping movement 
of truck crops, berries, and fruit 
during the late spring and early 
summer will be nearly up to usual 
quantity, despite the late start and 
some unfavorable conditions. June 
cabbage markets seem likely to be 
only moderately supplied from about 
the usual acreage. Southern straw- 
berries are expected in about average 
quantity. A truck load refrigerated 
was recently moved from Florida to 
Boston in 56 hours, arriving in very 
good condition. 


CITRUS GAINS—Prices of or- 
anges have shown mainly upward 
trend in Florida producing sections 
so far this year, advancing from 
$1.05 per box on trees to a range of 
$1.25 to $1.30 in recent months. Last 
season the price advanced during 
the same months from 75 to 90 cents. 
Grapefruit on tree was sold mostly 
at 80 to 85 cents a box this season, 
compared with 40 to 45 cents last 
season. The higher price followed 
smaller production and somewhat 
better demand. Over a term of 
years the indications are that pro- 
duction of these fruits will continue 
to increase with low prices in full 
crop seasons. 


CORN ACREAGE UP—Corn 
prices have shown little net change 
during the first three or four months 
of the year. Corn acreage will in- 
crease this season but probably will 
be below the five-year average. Over 
the longer term of years since 1928, 
Southern corn acreage has shown a 
tendency to increase while the West- 
ern corn was decreasing in acreage 
harvested, owing to low prices and 
drouth. This year the swing is the 
other way with improved soil mois- 
ture in most of the Corn Belt. 


HOGS, CATTLE—A partial ex- 
planation of the strength shown in 
the heavy hog trade is found in the 
relatively high dressing yields for 
such kinds in comparison with dress- 
ed yields on most of the lighter 
weight offerings, although a hog- 
corn ratio above 17 would seem un- 
usually favorable to liberal feeding. 
Yet many of the lighter weight stock 
are lacking finish. 


All markets report a broad inter- 
est in replacement cattle trade. 


POULTRY PROSPECTS—The 
comparative egg shortage of the past 
two years seems to be over, but cold 
storage requirements and the im- 
Proving conditions, together with 
continued fairly high prices for 
meats, will help the egg market 
through the early part of the season. 
If the chick hatch, as seems likely 
from early figures, turns out extra 
large, the effect will show in low 
Prices for eggs next season. A large 
hatch would depress the broiler mar- 
et also this summer and hurt the 
rest of the poultry market later. De- 


" _ mand for eggs in good times should 


Keeping P osted on Markets 


By G. B. FISKE 


Associate Agricultural Editor, 
U.S. D. A. 


be nearly one-fourth greater than it 
was last year. 

SPOT COTTON STEADY — 
Price averages of cotton in the South- 
ern spot market were comparatively 
steady during the first three or four 
months of the year. Sales for future 
delivery in new crop cotton have 
shown wider range and greater 
weakness than spot cotton, suggest- 
ing that dealers expect larger pro- 
duction and possibly lower prices 
the coming season. Comparative 
strength of the spot cotton market 
has been helped by active movement 
to the mills and an export demand 
larger than that of last season. 


TOBACCO—Price changes in the 
tobacco market have been rather 
small during the spring months. 
Still, there is the largest carry-over 
of flue-cured stock in any recent 
year, and proposed plantings in six 
leading Southern States are indicated 
as from 7 to 12 per cent above last 


year. Greatest danger of overpro- 
duction seems to be in the flue-cured 
cigarette tobaccos and in the fire- 
cured types. 


BETTER PEANUT  SITUA- 
TION—The peanut market began 
to strengthen in April after the an- 
nouncement of payments to peanut 
growers who sell stock from the 1935 
crop to oil millers. The offer indi- 
cated keeping market prices for 
farmers’ stock not lower than $65 
per ton for Spanish, $62.50 for Vir- 
ginia and $55 for Runner type pea- 
nuts. A large volume of farmers’ 
stock peanuts still remains in grow- 
ers’ possession in the Southeast but 
not many peanuts remain unsold in 
Texas and best Spanish nuts in that 
section have been selling at 85 to 90 
cents per bushel and oil mill stock 
50 to 55 cents. 


BEES GO NORTH — Winter 
losses of bees have been among the 
heaviest ever known in the North 
and there has been a good demand 
for Southern package bees. Stocks of 
honey are reported lightest on record 
for the season of year. 





Timely Tips on Market P rospects 


DUE to the very heavy shipments 

of package bees to Northern 
U. S. and Canada to replace the 
unusual losses from the severe win- 
ter, the Southern honey crop may 
be rather short this season. 


@ Despite the increased interest in 
mule breeding in the South, census 
reports coming to us through the 
Horse and Mule Association of 
America show a further decrease in 
the number of horses and mules 
from a year ago. The point ought 
to be clear that the prospects for 
high mule prices continue good, and 
that it will pay to give the young 
animals good care. 


@ In answering a subscriber’s re- 
cent inquiry about the market for 
white sweet potatoes in the South, 
we were obliged to point out that, 
while we believe the demand is 
there, it is a market that will have 
to be cultivated and developed, and 
production should not be overdone 
until needs are fairly well known. 


@ The scarcity and high prices of 
summer legume planting seed, such 
as soybeans, cowpeas, crotalaria, and 
velvet beans, emphasize the fact 
that farmers should plant the pres- 
ent seed supply in such a way as to 


save seed for next year and at the 
same time produce sufficient growth 
to qualify for payments under the 
new national soil conservation pro- 
gram, says the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. This can be done by 
planting the seed as recommended 
by the experiment stations. 


@ Poultry producers interested in 
the large city markets, and who have 
not done so in the past, might well 
remember that there is an increased 
demand for ducks, geese, and all 
sort of fancy fowls during Jewish 
holidays. 


@ Considering the hogs available 
for slaughter, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates that 
about one-third more hogs will be 
killed between April 1 and next Sep- 
tember than during the same time 
last year. Most of the increase is 
expected after May 1, when mar- 
keting of fall pigs will get under 
way in large volume. 


@ In the Southern States, U. S. 
D. A. figures show, forest products 
rank from third to seventh in im- 
portance among farm crops, with a 
cash income of nearly $24,000,000. 
That ought to be argument enough 
for protection of wooded lands. 








Your .22 Rifle 
these 
Big Advantages 


ET more out of all your shooting, 
without more cost. Make a quicker 
and cleaner job of getting rid of farm 
pests. Shoot Winchester Super Speed 
Staynless .22 rim fire cartridges. Give 
your rifle their extra speed and wal- 
lop. Speed, 100 yards to regular .22’s 
80 yards. Power, away out at 150 yards 
your .22 Long Rifle bullet hits with 
the same 90 foot-Ib. shock that the reg- 
ular .22 L. R. delivers at only 50 yards. 
Accuracy, plenty—with flatter line of 
flight, giving more clean hits. 
Winchester Super Speeds are clean, 
from no-rust Staynless priming. They 
have hollow point or solid lead bullets, 
Kopperklad or lead greased, which- 
ever you choose. For hunting, take hol- 
low points. As already suggested, they 
are priced no higher than regular .22s. 
Get them at your dealer’s. For free 
folder, giving useful information ‘and 
comparative ballistics, write NOW 
to Dept. 72-F, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


MaCkRTRIDGES 
WINCHESTER 
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WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 





AND MAKE UP TO $12.00 IN A DAY! 
Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored 
suit FREE OF COST. Just follow my easy 
plan and show the suit to your friends. Make 
up to $12 in a day easily. No experience— 
no canvassing necessary. Send for Samples— 
Free of Cost. Write today for FREE details. 
ACTUAL SAM and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money 
getting plans. Send no money, 

H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. E-223, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, Il. 


















The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 


























PREVENT 
INSECT DAMAGE 


S08 GRASSELLI 
SPRAY PRODUCTS 


» e The unvarying uni- 
formity and effective- 
ness of Grasselli Spray 
Products are gaining 
more and more favor 
year after year. 
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State Capitol, Montgomery, Alabama. 


HE Congress we elect next No- 

vember will handle the expendi- 
ture of funds beside which the 
amounts handled by Midas, Croesus, 
and Haroun Al Raschid were tri- 
fles. State legislatures to be chosen 
then will disburse other billions. For 
‘all these reasons and others set 
forth in our last issue we then tried 
to emphasize two fundamental con- 
clusions:— 

1.When we vote for Presidents, 
Senators, and Representatives (and 
to some extent for all other public 
officials), we are virtually signing a 
blank check for them to fill in later 
at our expense; 

2. In times when a bankruptcy 
of statesmanship in Washington 
brings on a great depression or 
financial disaster, our failure to have 
men of great brains and great char- 
acter in Congress, in our legislatures, 
and in the White House may cost us 
our farms, our homes, our jobs, or 
even take away proper food, cloth- 
ing, and education from our children. 


@® Death Warrant For Your Son 


Nor is this all. Not by any means. 
More precious to you than any 
money you may pay in taxes, or any 
lands or houses or stocks that you 
may lose through panics or de- 
pressions, are the lives and bodies 
of your sons and brothers, kinsmen 
and friends. And whenever you 
vote for a President, Senator, or 
Congressman who lacks real ability 
and statesmanship, you may be not 
only signing a blank check for un- 
limited taxes and depression, but 
you may also be signing a death 
warrant for your son or brother or 
husband. Most scholars now agree 
that wise statesmanship earnestly 
seeking peace and the best possible 
means and machinery for avoiding 
wars could have prevented the Civ.] 
War, Spanish-American War, and 
World War. Certainly half the 
money spent and wasted on the 
Civil War (to say nothing of lives 
and happiness) would have paid for 
all the slaves. And surely if any- 
thing should make us careful in 
selecting men for Congress and the 
_ White House, it should be to realize 
that any lack there of great ability, 
training, character, and courage 





By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


may send our sons to death in wars 
that such ability and character could 
have prevented. 


® Four Roads to Efficiency 


Nevertheless, as we said last 
month, it is not enough to appeal to 
individual voters to select candidates 
more carefully—far, far more care- 
fully. The machinery of govern- 
ment itself must be improved with 
a view to making it easier to get 
and keep able men in public office 
and to promoting efficiency and 
-economy by such men while in of- 
fice. To this end we suggest the 
four following plans:— 





1. We must find some way of 
drafting more capable men as can- 
didates. Years ago I helped fight 
for the establishment of party pri- 
maries. And the average party pri- 
mary is probably better than was 
the average boss-controlled conven- 
tion. But the party primary has 
this one great weakness: it offers 
no opportunites for drafting worthy 
men for public office. No man is 
named unless he puts himself for- 
ward and personally seeks election. 
We need some method by. which 
the people can “draft” the best men 
and insist that they become candi- 
dates. It is often said, “The primary 
gives the voters a chance to choose 
the man they want for Governor, 
Senator, etc.” But in most cases it 
is foolish to say that we voters can 
choose “the man we want.” All we 
do is simply to vote for the least 
undesirable of two or more men who 
have put themselves forward as as- 
pirants for any office. The ablest 
representation my county has ever 
had in any legislature was when a 
great group of good citizens, arous- 
ed over the quality of men in previ- 
ous legislatures, held a mass meet- 
ing and called on Dr. E. W. Sikes 
(now president of Clemson) to of- 
fer as a candidate for the senate, 
while for the house they drafted a 
distinguished and beloved lawyer, 
an able engineer, and a leading 
farmer (father of Prof. Zebulon 
Judd of Auburn). Not one of these 
men would either have volunteered 
in a primary or would have been 


chosen by the party bosses in a con- 
vention. The people brought them 
out and then elected them. And we 
need more movements like this in 
every county in the South. Mass 
meetings of farmers might help. In- 
terested citizens might petition able 
men to run. Something must be 
done to put worthier men on our 
primary ballots. 


2. Absolute secrecy in voting 
should be required in all primaries 
and all elections as the surest safe- 
guard against both vote buying and 
intimidation. Politicians are afraid 
to buy votes if they cannot see the 
votes delivered. As another safe- 
guard against corruption, primaries 
for both political parties should be 
held the same day with no person 
permitted to vote in more than one 
primary. And if the absentee ballot 
fraud cannot be mended, then the 
whole system should be ended. 


3. In both state and national gov- 
ernments we must demand that 
more public positions be taken en- 
tirely out of politics and put under 
civil service. This would mean an 
enormous saving to taxpayers and 
would give protection to all worthy 
officeholders, high and low. Presi- 
dent Harding a few months after 
his inauguration was asked what 
was his most difficult job. “Taking 
care of our incompetent friends,” he 
replied. “Patronage is used to pay 
political obligations; competent 
friends ask no reward; the incompe- 
tents demand it.” So taxpayers are 
saddled with millions of dollars of 
unnecessary expense because incom- 
petent men do ge: positions—incom- 
petents who would never get to first 
base under civil service or under 
the merit system. 


4. If we should ask every man. 


and woman reading this article, 
“Aren’t there so many names on 
primary and election ballots that 
you have to ‘go it blind’ about most 
of them?” we believe nine out of ten 
would immediately answer “Yes.” 
In national affairs we concentrate on 
voting for a President, two Senators 
and a Representative in Congress— 
and they and their cabinet and 
boards select all other federal offi- 


- 





cials. We are not in favor of “long 
ballots” with so many names that 


voters cannot act intelligently. We ° 


are not in favor of “short ballots” 
which permit governors to oust or 
appoint long lists of state officers 
and thereby build up political ma- 
chines. Instead long study has con- 
vinced us that the best managed 
branches of government are those 
controlled by boards with overlap- 
ping terms. For example, the agri- 
cultural college of which the writer 
is a trustee is controlled by a board 
one-fourth of whose members are 
elected by the legislature each two 
years for eight-year terms. In this 
way the board is never under the 
domination of any governor or of 
any one legislature. Both political 
parties are also given representation 
and a number of distinguished 
women as well as men are trustees. 


Boards chosen in this way (with . 


members of the legislature forbid- 
den to elect themselves) we are con- 
fident would give better government 
than either the “long ballot” system 
of primary and election voting or 
“short ballot” appointments by gov- 
ernors. Next best we believe are 
boards one-third or one-fourth of 
which are named each two years by 
the governor with provision for 
minority-party representation and 
with requirements looking to the 
selection of men especially qualified 
for each board. For example, a 
state board of agriculture should 
have representatives of money crops, 
livestock and dairying, vegetable and 
fruit crops, and at least one farm 
woman. Such a board should then 
choose the state commissioner of ag- 
riculture instead of having him 
named in party primaries largely 
dominated by town and city poli- 
ticians. Possibly the most capable 
Southern state board of health is one 
composed of four doctors elected by 
the state medical society and five 
others (a dentist, a druggist, a sani- 
tary engineer, and two doctors) 
named by the governor. Such boards 
can and do select far more compe- 
tent experts to manage these divi- 
sions of government than would be 
chosen in party primaries or ap 
pointed by governors. The way to. 
efficient and economical government. 
we believe lies this way. 
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when you invest 


in a TRUCK 


@ Last year all trucks together gained 26 per cent in sales over 
1934. INTERNATIONAL trucks gained nearly 70 per cent! Those 
are very important figures to every man who is wondering which 
truck he should buy. International’s big comparative gain in public 
demand is something convincing to go by when you invest in a truck. 

International Harvester has built rugged trucks for heavy-duty 
work for close to 36 years. More and more it is recognized that 
International Harvester delivers extra value in a truck of any size— 
in sturdy reliable power—in economy of operation and upkeep—in 
sure-fire service from dealer or Harvester branch. The background 
of its long close contact with agriculture has qualified it to build 
trucks perfectly suited for tackling hard hauling problems. Let the 
nearby International truck dealer, or our branch, demonstrate the 
Half-Ton Model C-1 or one of the larger Internationals. Drop us a 
line for the truck catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 








omething to go by 





Half-Ton 
6-Cylinder 
" International Model C-1 


A fast, sturdy, good-looking, eco- 
# nomical truck for year-round haul- 
F ing in farm service. Panel, canopy 
top, express and station wagon 
bodies available. Model C-1 comes 
* in 113-in. and 125-in. wheel- 
weg bases. Chassis prices start at 


$400 :::..., 





Insist on 


SAFE SCHOOL BUSES 


for the Children 


Safety .. Economy .. Dependability 
.. these important factors in school 
transportation are qualities built into 
International School Buses. The Inter- 
national bus chassis combines sound 
design, sturdy construction, and mod- 
ern mechanical refinements to provide 
safe school transportation at low cost. 
Make a careful study before you buy 
and you will readily see why so many 
school boards insist that the children 
in their care ride in Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL BUSES 













i Send for This Booklet 


Would you like a copy of our 60-page book- 
let “I Drive Safely” which we are distributing 
in the promotion of highway safety? We will 
be glad to mail you one on request without 
charge. Write to the address above. 


INTERRIATIONAL TRUCKS 
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& 1936, LisGett & Myers Topacco Co. 





